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PREPACE Tb THE FIRST EDITION 

This ■woA'Vas undertaken at the express desire of the 
lat^ Sir William Mackinnon, who, to the last moments of 
his life, waA' impressed with the responsibilities of an 
enterprise promoted under his auspices; and was well 
advanced at the period of his death. 

Hence the obligation incumbent on his fellow-directors, 
in conformitfjf with the wishes of their late President, 
place on record a concise and authoritative account 
of the circumstances which led to the formation of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, by way of ex¬ 
plaining its constitufion^and character, and of vindicat¬ 
ing fts aims and ends. 

• If, from a Shareholder's pohit of view, the success of 
its operations has fallen short of expectation, the causes 
a!*e herein narrated, jupon evidence, it is believed, that 
CBfnot be gainsaid, was recognised that large pre- 
iiminary measures directed to the security of administra¬ 
tive occupation, on the lines prescribed by the Charter, 
would be ii^ispensable; and as their extension to the 
, far interior constituted, in the main, national purposes, 
-tile degree to which these have been attained must be 
the measure of the value’ of the’work accomplished by 
' the Company. 
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That these purposes would eventually conduce to the 
legitimate advantage of the Company was the considera¬ 
tion that prompted its action, relying, as it did, upon 
the support to which it was entitled in the exercise of 
rights and privileges conferred by the Sultan’s concession, 
or foreshadowed by international Agreements. -For their 
realisation the Company's resources could not otherwise 
be rendered adequate, without prejudice to -the progress 
of commercial, agricultural, and industrial development. 

On the other hand, failing .such action, it was evident 
that neither could the Company fulfil its mandate as 
the pioneer of the country’s Colonial policy, while con¬ 
fessedly advancing its own interests; nor could the 
acquisition of the vast unexplored territory ‘ coded to 
it,’ and destined to form the British sphere of infli-ence, 
be secured to the State. 

Whether, politically speaking, the constitution Oi the 
Company by lloyal Charier was or was not expedient,* 
is a question with which the Gompanv is not concerned. 
OiiJ thing is certain, that whether, c'- not, the end justified 
the method, the responsibility of its adoption rests wj,th 
equal weight upon all parties alike. To the Liberak 
party belongs the merit of initiating it. Equally certain 
is it, that no other means could be made available by 
either party for,,the creation of the new field that pre¬ 
sented itself for the extension of British trade anii* 
colonisation in the immediate future. 

The following pages record the results of private efforts 
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and thb outlay of private capital in attaining a common 
object, to the prosecution of which Foreign States were 
content to devote the expenditure of large sums of public 
money ;* and in surmounting obstacles from the burden 
which the enterprise of the latter was wholly free. 

In thiif connexion it may be noted that the lioyal 
Nigf,r Company was authorised to impose taxes and 
dftties to meJt administrative charges ; and, further, was 
ennrowered, on receiving its Charter, to treat, as Capital 
e|penditure incurred for national purposes, a part of 
the great outlay which had been forced upon it owing 
to the rivalry of France and Cfermany. The stipulated 
•fjnount was .£‘200,000, upon which interest was to be 
secured at a fixed rate per annum by the levy of special 
dues %q be devoted ^o this purpose. The quarter of a 
iftjllioii, thus provided foi’, constitutes the recognition by 
her ^lajesty’i Government of services done and outlay 
incurred by the said Compdny in effecting territorial 
expansion in the N^ger basin, and represents a grant in 
aid of costly expeditions identical in nature with those 
un 4 lertaken by the Imperial British East Africa Company 
for the like^ends, and with the like results. 

In her Majesty’s Niger Coast Protectorate the ad- 
ministratioif is permitted to collect a revenue, which, 
by the last accounts,* amounted to no,less a sum than 
*li73,000 for, the year, on spirits imported into the 
country. TJic Imperial British lEast Africa Company 
• Foreign OHice, 1803, Annual Series, No. 1‘215. 
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on the other hand, has voluntarily prohibited all'impor¬ 
tation or sale of spirits to natives in its territories, and 
has applied in the most rigorous form, the rules embodied 
in the Brussels Act, in order to benefit the nati^fe races 
in the British sphere of influence. 

Such conditions of prosperity and thrift, enjoyed by 
other Administrations similarly situated, may be con¬ 
trasted with the disabilities imposed on the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in respect to the ordinary 
sources of revenue. Some of these disabilities, as the 
exemption of foreigners from liability to taxation, were 
incidental to the suzerainty of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
whilst an independent Mahomedan sovereign bound by 
essential treaty obligations; but they are not necessarily 
incidental to an altered condition, resulting froth the 
declaration of a British Protectorate, and they must not 
only lapse to the advantage of the general rfflministration 
of the future, but other adventitious aids will accrue trf 
provide those resources which were withheld from the 
Cotdpany. o 

A. »B. Kemball, 

Chairman of the Court of,directors. 

29ih Augmt, 1893. 
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fins editior completes the record of the Company to 
tlie date of acceptance of the proposals of Government 
• forlhe tranjfer of the Company’s administration and 
property, namely April 1895. In connection with the 
Kes'olutfion passed by the shareholders on the 11th o.f that 
m^nth, formally confirming the acceptance of the pro¬ 
posed terms, particulars are added of the result of a final 
a|peal made by the shareholders to receive from her 
Majesty's Government due consideration (expressly 
excluded from the settlement accepted) on account of the 
Company’s expenditifke iij acquiring Uganda and the rest 
of Th| interior for the benefit of the nation. 

^ The present volume is a considerable enlargement of the 
original one, which practically carried the narrative only 
aSifar as 1892. N?ne chapters, and some Appendices, 
altogether new, have Seen added, and the two concluding 

t « 

chapters of the old volume have been revised and com¬ 
pleted. Ev?ry care has been taken to authenticate the 
facts of this Jiistory by reference, where necessary, to the 
original documents and to any other authoritative sources 
ftf informatioA occasionally consulted. 

%rd May, 1895. 
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and Issued by Cnniiiaity, dtid; 
Xullifuid b;^ (iovcniment, 
lldll. 

La^\^■cnco, ifr. W. l*\, JL I’.— 
Defends Company in Parlia¬ 
ment, ll'ili ; (Question in 
House of Commons relative 
to negotiations for a si-ttle- 
nmnt with Company, 371!; 
Timex artiele on iinesLinii. 
37.‘1. - • 

Lno.ard, Captain P. D. Sie 
‘ I'eiilula.' 

JIackiinzii'.. Mr. firamni; S.— 
■Vriival in Zany.iliar. IX ; 
Action in reoanl to runaway 
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32 : Testimony of (j'on.snl- 
(leneral, 2X ; Circnlar to 
mission station-s, 23 tsteps 
taken to abolish slavery, In.'i. 
Inii ; Will! Settlement, 2Li; 
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Ooveinnient. 3: Accepts in 
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Negotiations with Foreign 
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t tfliec as to continyed oenupa* 
tion of rganda, 27.X-2X4. 
Death, 2‘,ll ; 'I'he ‘ Vlac 
kinnon Hoad' and Kibwcj^, 
Mission, 3115. y 

M.amla and Palta. —.Snlt;|^of 
Witn’s wish t<S> obtain, .'tlf; 
Witn preliMisions snpjiorted 
by (lermany 57 : Zanzi¬ 
bar sovereignty alreigly ac¬ 
knowledged by Cenrlany, 57: 
Ilrifisb Company's u|iresen 
tat ion to Foreign Otbee, 5'.l : 
Company notirn«< intention 
to ocenpv, do ; Cerman Sutr 
Virliiih sniiiiorting Tt’ilii 
claims. dX ; .\ction of her 
Majesty's Covernmeiil •n 
garding, 71 : Company 

onlereil to withdraw fioin. 
73; (irt'al Britain abami ms 
Snllan’s l.lli-, 73 ; T'on 
(•.I'.ssion suspended, 7d. • * 

Missionary Sljilions. -.I'lst.als 
lisbed near .Mombasa at 
sie/gfstion of her Alajestys 

. (iovernment, 2d: .\rab bo.‘- 
liliiy ag.iinst, for harboiiiing 
rilnaways, 2ii ; .Mr. .Mae 
kenzie’s circnlar to mission". 
2'.l; ^lol yiel l•lnan-Snlitb’- 
o|iinion of, 30. 31 ; I'on-nl 
fiencrars circnlar to mi.sMon 
regarding runaway slaves, 31. 

Noiniii.ii.v I'liin.s, Conivssioe 
promised to Company. 33 
Cratiled by Sultan, -l.'i. 1'7 
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Agreement between Com[iany 
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Deed of tiansfer. OO ; Anglo- 
Italian iH.iindary agrement 
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,•101, 102^ Company rolcasod 
from all obligations relating 
to porta, 103 ; Notification to 
•Sultan, 104. 

\ Rivku.—^N avigjililo, 48 ; 

jvlesoni Canal made, 48. 
l'l;i.l^,Sii! I^wis.—Interview 
withTroaanryregarding Rail¬ 
way, l'.)2; Speech in House 
of Gpmraons, 2153. 

Peters, I®. Carl. —Leader under 
Wiaamann of I'linin Pasha 
K-xpedition, 8‘j ; Sole leader, 

70 j Depa'-turc from Berlin, 

88 ; Protest by Company, 88 ; 
Dfsavowed by German 
Government, 8!); Arrival at 
Zrnzibar and subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings, 8!t-!l5 ; Progress up 
Tana aa related by followers, 

05, itti; Subsequent jiroceed- 
inga, 130; In Uganda, 134. 

* I.'ifi ; Slakes treaty with 

• Mwauga, 137,; Gives it to 
Kmin Pasha, 1.38. 

Pigott, J. II. W.—Report on 
Wilu alfairs, 222 : Kxpedition 
up Tana, 301, 40',l ; Acting 
' Admiuiatrator, 441. 

Portal, Sir Gerald.—Negotiates 
liamu Concession, 4ir; Com¬ 
missioner to Uganda, 284 ; 
Report on Witu,218 ; Mia,sion 
to Uganda, 2tl8 : Progress of 
Misfioii, 28,') ; Dispatches, 
28li, 287, 288 ; Arrival in 
Uganda, and Treaty with 
Mwanga, 280 ; Leaves 
. Uganda, 200; Detained on 
route, 290 ; .Arrival in Kng- 
land, 304 : Death, 305 ; Delay 
in producing Rei)ort of, 304, i 


305, 306 ; Report of, 307, etc. 

Ports.—Value and description 
of portsacquired by Company, 
365 ; Their neutralisation 
under Berlin Act refused, 
367. 

Pullen, Commander, R.N.— 
Survey of Belcsoui Canal>52. 

R.mi.w.vv,—R ecommended by 
Bru.s.sela Conference, 174 : 
Policy adopted bj’ Govern¬ 
ment, 181 ; Proposals of 
Treasury, 183 : Gjiinions of 
Engineers, 18l! ; Lord .Salis¬ 
bury’s speech at Glasgow, 
187 : Survey Vote decided/ 
upon, 182 ; Conditions of, 
lUl ; f)pi)oscd by Sir W. 
llareourt, 192 ; Arrangement 
with Treasury. 193 : Dis- ’ 

• .appointment of Company, 
194;.', Survey entrusted to 
Captain Macdonald, R.E.. 
253 ; Instructions, 253, 254 : 
Rapidity of work due to , 
Coui|)any, 254, etc, ; Vote 
])roposed in House of Com¬ 
mons, 3rd Maicb 1892, 256 ; 
Completion of survey, 266 : 
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266 ; Ucpoit of Captain 
Pringle, 267, etc. : Effects of 
railwaj- on slave trade, 269, 
etc.; No further action t.aken. 
274 Company's milway 
works, 397. 

Sktti.kmkxt with Govkk.n- 
HKNT.—Statements in House 
of Lords, 369 ; Times urticles, 
369, 371. 373.5583 ; Proposals 
made by Government, 378 : 
Lord Kimberley receives a 
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deputation of Directors, iiHl ; 
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RaihvajT policy, IKl ; Com¬ 
pany’s policy, 404 j Con- 
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Mackenr.ie’s action, 400 ; Sir 1 
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Impending abolition of. 40(i, ] 

etc. ; Decrees relating to, ■ 
AVpc'Uili.’t 18. 

Soudanese.—Difficulty of re- | 
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Placed under Sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar, 227. • 
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eigners in Zan7.ib.ar ^rom, 
3.02; .Application to Lord 
Siilisbury, 3.02 : Sdlicme 
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.04. 
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Trilas. -Pidcomo, 409 ; Callas. 
41.0 ; Upper 'I'ana, 416 . 
Rcndile, 419 ; Doran (iallas. 
421): Kikuyu, 4‘23 : ^'katn 
Ixini, 427. 

U(;am).\.— Value in connection 
with hinterland doctrine, K 0; 
Importance of position, los ; 
Special interest of (irca^ 
Rritain iu. 108 ; Wbj Com¬ 
pany undertook to secure for 
(ircat Dritain, 107, Ilo ; 
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'Stops by British Coii- 

Hul-ficnor.ll to open friendly 
(relations, 111 ; Revolution 
in, 112 ; Overthrow of Aral) 
p(W 0 r, 112 j^’ublie interest 
Urohsed, 112 ; Ooncnrront 
movements#)f Or. Peters ami 
Emin Pasha towards, 114, 
115; Ooiiii)aiiy e.\'p(!Cted to 
safe^fuanl national intore.Hts, 
115 ; ‘Hvhy nnwillinif to 
undertake the work. 111!; 
Pressure api)lied to Oompany, 
117 ; Ry ths Tim,-K, 117, 121 ; 
Ry Rfitisli Uon.siil-Oeno-al, 
122"; Ry Koreivn OHice, 122, 
I'J.’l ; Ry Sir. II. M. Stanley, 
121?; J’lihlie opinion e.’tcite)!, 
12.’i ; Captain Ciieard ordered 
to proceed, 121; .Mr. A. .M. 
Maj-kay’s opinion, 121; Jlr. 
.laeksnii’s earavan, ll,"i, lit, 
I't Kill.; Jiiekson’.s negotia¬ 
tions with .'laanga, 12tl, 
127, etc. ; lidhienee of 
French priests, 12.S ; Car- 
oinal Eavigi-rie's action in 
Europe, 12H ; Jackson rel'iises 
to enter Cgaiida, Pdf'; .\rri\al 
of Peters in Kiiviiomlo, and 
his proceedings, 1 i;i(t^; Ilis 
treaty witli Mwanga, l.’h) : 
Enuii Pasha’s designs, i;i7: 
Jackson marches for Uganda, 
125 ; attitude of Fieneh 
priests, lllti ; Envoys sent to 
coast, l;!l!; Ur. (ledge and 
Emin Pasha, 127 ; Agreement 
with Emin Pasha relating to 
arnis^ and gunpowder, 1511 ; 
Company’s preparation to 
establish Itrifish authority in, 


1.52, etc.; .Soud.inosc for, 1.54, 
155 ; jrwanga’s envoys at 
coa.st, 155 ; Stokes’ canwan 
of gunpowder, etc'., *15(5 ; 
Consul - General hopes 
Lugard’s c.’tpeditioii m.iy be 
h.istoned, 157 ; l.ugard’s de¬ 
parture, 157 ; Enters I’g.'fJlda, 
157 ; 'I’l'eaty signed, 1.5S ; 
Attitude of rival parties, 1(1(1; 
Iteturn of envoys, 1(!1 ; E.\- 
pedition against Mahomedan 
party, 1(51 ; TiUg-ud’s pro¬ 
ceedings in the w.st, 1(51- 
1(52 ; Return to t'ganda, 1(52 ; 
Outbreak in Jnnnary lft!(2, 
1(55 ; C.'iuses of, 1(5(1; .Se(tle- 
n(unt with 'Roman Catholics. 
1(5H ; .'Settlement with 
.'Mahomedans, Kill ; \ew 
t.iuty with ^Iwanga, 1(511; 
Company’s occupation con¬ 
tinued on aceonnt 6f(it)vern- 
ment. railway policy, IH.'i ; 
Resolution to withdraw. 11)5 ; 
Eetter to Foreign (Mrice, 111(5 ; 
Kll’ecton country, 1117 ; Tinn t 
on, 201 ; Orders to Captain 
litigard, 204 ; ISubsei iption 
made, 2(1.5 ; WitlidraVal 
postponed for one year. 205 ; 
Action of new Government, 
20(5 ; Reply of Directors, 
'207 ; Coimeetion of JIis.'i<iii 
with propo.sals of Company, 
27.5-278 ; Negotiations for 
continucil occupation, 27>(- 
2>(4 ; Progress of !Sir G. 
Portal’s ilissioii. 2r(5 ; Dis¬ 
patches from 58ir G. Portal. 
2f5t5, 287, 288 ; Compan ' 
flag taken down, new tr"'’’ 
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at coast, 157 ; Witu ailminis- 
tration,'Jl I. 

Emin I'.vsiia.— Stanley expedi¬ 
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posed (iennan expedition, , 
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tion, Sh-'.l.n ; Enters (•erniaii 
. service, lid: Expedilion (o' 
Victoria Nyanr.;i, ill:. 
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wijW Pi'ters’ treaty, KIT. 
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Ereeniantle. Adniir.il S.r E. 
Cordial 'npi«irt to Company 
j'iviai hy, 1'.), '.ID. , 

(ihlii.i;, .Mr. Iv. -I.lt iu 
I'l'anila. Idil : Comninnic-ii. 
tions with Einin^'.’asha, IdT; 
Aareeineiil rehuiiio to trade 
in arms and gunpnw ler. I.V.). 
(iemian East African Coinjiany. 
— Conets.sion granted to, ',1 : 
Designs we.st of Victoria 
■' Xyanril. 14. 15 ; Takes charge 
of Concession, IH • Rising 
against, 18. 

fiennan.s ((lerin.iny). — First 
KK 


appearance ci- I Coa. i. 

d ; Chartei Tin, I'ci- 

nian Coloni, ' ')•, 

4: Eord (ira'iv ....n. 

I; Concession o, .' , * . 

in imerior, Is 1 ' ■! 

Pasha expedili. i. , i. ■ 

ported ahamlon;, • of, ' . , 

Slop Zanzibar o 

Wun, 55: Pi'»',.. 'eo. . 
W iln,d5: (iennan 'om- 

panv I'orinid, ill! : Designs in 
Eaimi, d” : Demand for eon- 
ccs'ion refused, d»: Threaten 
Sidlan. d'.l ; Claim ri fyred to 
arbitration, d'.l, 4D ; DeeisTon, 
Id, 45 . Continned hostility* 
of, 15; W’ltn (ionipany idfcrs 
to sell out, bi : llefnse to 
Intel fere with Witu nsiirpa 
tioii .11 Uelcsoiii Canal, oH ; 
Ineoiisisteiiey ot llieir action, 
51 . Older Sidlan of \titti* 
to evacuate Hele.soiii •('anal.* 
.55; .Support U’lt.u claiins 
to .Manila and Pattii, 57; 
■Declaration of Northern Pro- 
tietorate. 111! : A'ofe Vfrbutr 
on *\Vitu claims to Miinda 
and Patta, IlH : Company s 
eoiiien^oiiggiiinst, 70; Com¬ 
pel Snitah to suspend eon 
cession, 70 : Dis|)ute Coni- 
pany'.s lights to Wang.i, XD, 
etc. : The houiidary deirned 
in their own iiroelaniation. 
Wl, 81 ; Emin Pasha expedi¬ 
tion. 85. 

ll.oilioi lis. N'ce 'Ports.' 

I'lfKlil.vi. Isiiilif.si'. De¬ 
clared by Foreign otliee to 
lie p.ararnouiit. 07, 84. 
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Jiji’ '..iv •iovornment.—Negotia- 

.• ti'’iiF vith Company regard- 
fiorts (Sec ‘ Northern 
!'(■ 'i Boundary agree- 
With Great Britain, 

1th :n-2. ^ 

■•)\^K»er., JJr. F. J. — See 
‘1,'gandtt.' 

.Tnl;n“tur’, Mr. H. H.—Treaties 
at. 'Iju tiijJ). 

Judioi^ Administration. — 
Bights possessed by Com¬ 
pany under concession, 364 ; 
Urged by Lord Salisbury to 
establish for benelit of 
lirilish subjeebs, 354; Dis- 

" abilities in interior, 350, 357. 

Kai:.—B elesoni Canal, 48. 

Kcmball, Sir Arnold B. — 
Notifies (iovernment of with¬ 
drawal from Uganda, 196 ; 
Loiter to Timen on the Witu 
atrangomunt under Sultan of 

'■ Zamwbar,‘iO'.h; Statement at 
Shareholders’ Mooting, 22nd 
August 1894, 371. 

Kcnia, Mount. — Visited by 
Captain Dundos’s e.xpedition, 
393. 

Kenia Steruwheel Steamer.— 
Kxplomtion of Tltia ami 
Juba, 393. 

Kibwezi Mission, 395. 

Kikuyu. — Temporary with¬ 
drawal to, from Uganda, 
3.59, 3Gt); Re-occupatioii of 
country beyond forbidden by 
OoTernment, 360; Mr. Hall’s 
report on, 421. 

Kirk, Sir John. — Decrees 
against slave trade, 404 ; 


Memorandum on Berlin Act, 
44 G. 

Kiam.ayu.—Situation and im¬ 
portance of, 229 ; Treaties 
with Somalis, 230, 231 ; Mr. 
Simons take^ charge, 231 ; 
Attitude and interests of 
Somalis, 2.32 ; Objects o4 the 
Company, 232, 233 ; Somali 
assemblage at Kismayu, 233, 
etc.; Result of negotiations, 
j 234, 235, etc. : ^Ir. Berkeley' 
j report, 235 ; Claim of Soma, 
for ‘ blood money ’ agaim 
Sftltrn of Zanzibar, 231 
Administrative charges, 241 
I Mr. Berkeley’s second visi 

j 2U ; Outbreak in Jan lai 
j 1893, 243 ; Murder of M 
I Hamilton, 24G ; Bespom 

I bility of Government f 

j control of Somalis, 247 ; jM 
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CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Ui> to the year 185(5 the East African possessions belong- 
ingJ'O Zanzibar, and the kingdom of Oman in Arabia, 
were ruled as one dominion by the sovereign of the latter 
sfate. In 1840 Seyyid Said, who had succeeded to the 
of Oman in 1807 on the death of his father Seyyid 
Siiltan, selected Zanzibar as his permanent residence, 
committing the rule of Muscat and the other provinces to 
his sons or relations. In a letter wdiich Seyyid Said 
addressed to the Earl of Aberdeen in 1844 he expressed 
hH wishes as to the succession to his dominions after his 
deatl* His* African possessions, extending from 
Magadisho (about 2'^ 10'north latitude) to Cape Delgado 
(about 10“ 42'south latitude), with the adjacent islands, 
h^ assigned to his sonKhalid; and his possessions in 
Oman and the Persian (julf he left to the sovereignty of 
his*son Thuwalhy. Seyyid ivhalid died in 1854, fh the life-, 
time of his father, who then publicly appointed anothir 
son, JkTajid, to the administration of the East African 
possessions. Seyyid Said died at sea in 185b, and a 
^lispute arose between the two brothersf Thuwainy and 
klajid, as to*the succession. The former claimed, as 
being the eldest son, wiling the parent state of Oman, 
the right to hold ;th6se territories under his own 
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sovereignty, and a collision between the two brothers was 
only avoided by their agreement to submit their rival ‘ 
claims to the arbitrament of the Governor-General of"*! 
India. 

By the award of Lord Canning, in 18G1, the Arabian 
and African domains w'ere declared independent, and 
Alajid was confirmed as ruler of Zanzibar and the East 
African possessions of liis father, the late Sultan Sv/yid 
Said. The Sultan of Zanzibar was to pay the ruler of 
Muscat an annual subsidy of 40,000 crowns (al'ont 
t‘8,000), not as a tribute, but by way of cornpensation to 
the state of Oman for the abandonment of its claim on 
the African dominions held by the late Sultan, aim fi?' 
the purpose of adjusting the inequality between the t^so 
treasuries. 

At this period, and for many years previously, almost 
the entire local trade of the East African coast wa,s in the 
hands of British Indian subjects who had settled there, 
and the reference of the elispute between the brothers 
Majid and Thuwainy to the arbitrament of Lord 
Canning was an acknowledgment of the paramount 
interest and influence of the BritLsh Indian Empire in 
East Africa as well as Muscat. At a later period the 
Indian Government took upon themselves the luiyment 
of the annual subsidy due by Zanzibar to Muscat; but 
they did so, firstly, out of consideration for the SuBan of 
Muscat, to whom the Sultan of Zanzibar refused to make 
any payment; and, subsequently, because it was thought 
important to British and Indian interests—so largely 
concerned in East Africa—to maintain peace under the 
terms of the Canning award. 
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fcieyyid Majid died in 1870, and was succeeded by 
Scyyid Barghash, his brother. In 1872 Zanzibar became 
for the first time connected with the ports of India and 
Europe»by the estatlisliment of a regular line of mail 
steamers. This enterprisa was carried out by Sir Wil- 
ftam Macbinnon, Chairman of the British India Steam 
*Navigation Company ; and Sultan Barghash so intel¬ 
ligently app^jeciatcd the benefits conferred on his do¬ 
minions by this service, and the advantages likely to 
accrue ^0 his subjects from a closer association with 
^Qritish commercial interests, that in 1877 he offered to 
Sir William Mackinnon (or to a company to be formed 
by liiin) a concession under lea.sc for seventy years of the 
rtistoms and administration of the whole of the dominions 
of Zanzibar, including all riglits of sovereignty, with 
certain reservations in respect of tbi- islands of Zanzibar 
and PSmba. Sir Wiriiai* .Mackinnon, however, declined 
to^rgeeed with the negotiations on finding that he could 
not obtain from the Foreigir Ol^ce the support ho deemed 
necessary ; and it may be added here as an un(piestion- 
able fact, and one 'jf considerable importance in view of 
subsequent events, that Sir William Mackinnon would 
ha'je similarly^acted in regard to the second ^ncession, 
which led to the formation of the Company, had he not 
felt assured of the support of Her ^lajesty’s Government, 
of winch tht Iloyal Charter was regarded as a pledge. 
The interests of Zauzibai', as well as of Great Britain, 
•were before long to suffer for the mistake of policy in not 
at 4hat early’period meeting the Sultan’s wish, which was 
that Zanzibkr should fie treated as entirely under British 
•influence. Between*’1880 and 1885 certain German 
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subjects made their appearance on the east coast, and, 
advancing on the mainland, succeeded in extracting a 
number of “ agreements,” or so-called “ treaties,” from 
several of the chiefs in the interior. On 17 th February 
1885, the Emperor of Germany granted a charter of pro¬ 
tection to the Society for German Colonisation for the 
accpiisitions in question. The proceedings of those 
German agents led to Lord Granville, then. Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, addressing to the German 
Government a representation of the importancf* of the 
British and British Indian interests concerned in Zanzi¬ 
bar and on the east coast generally, and pointing out the 
uneasiness which was felt in this country lesf~ the 
Government of Germany should have intentions in regaid 
to Zanzibar detrimental to the independence of the 
Sultan and the interests of Great Britain and India. The 
German Government disavowed such intentions., 'declar¬ 
ing that the annexations to which the Imperial protection 
was extended, lay 100 miles back from the territories of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The Sultan, however, on learn¬ 
ing of the proclamation of protection, despatched to the 
Emperor of Germany a telegram protesting against the 
“ treaties” made by the German agents and sanctioned by 
the Emperor as being infringements of his own 
sovereignty. ' These territories are ours,’ the Sultan 
declared, ‘ and we hold military stations thei'e, ancBthose 
chiefs who proffer to cede sovereign rights to the agents 
of the Society Rave no authority to do so ; these places 
have been ours from {he time of our fathers.’ i 

On 25th May 1885, Lord Granville informed the 
German Government, in reference to this protest, that 
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while her Majesty's Government were satisfied that the 
^ Government of Germany meant to respect the indepen¬ 
dence of the Sultan of Zanzibar, some difficulty was 
experienced in ascertaining what extent of territory the 
Sultan was justified in claiming. Whilst viewing with 
ftivour the«German schemes of colonisation, Lord Gran¬ 
ville referred to the scheme of ‘ some prominent British 

I capitalists . , . for a British settlement in the country 
between the coast and the lakes, ivhich are the sources of 
thd*Wbite Nile, and for its connection with the coast by a 
rgilway.’ In order to avoid any clashing of interests in 
the interior between British and German subjects. Lord 
Granville threw out a suggestion for a delimitation of 
territory similar to that which had averted a like con¬ 
tingency at the Gulf of Gumca. The Government of 

' Germany accepted the suggestion, and on the ilOth June 
Count*Munster proposed ^to Lord Salisbury a Delimita- 
tiJln flommissmn to define the territory of the Sultan 

of Zanzibar, which the three Powers—Great Britain, 

• 

^ France, and Germany—agreed to respect, so as to dis- 
tipguish it clearly Jrom the districts occupied by the 
subjects of the German Empire.* The principal diffi¬ 
culty lay iu y^e Kilimanjaro district, over which the 
Sultan claimed sovereignty in virtue of treaties made 
by General Mathews. The Germans based their claim 
to the same district upon treaties subsequently con¬ 
cluded by themselves. Moreover, at Taveta Mr. H. H. 
•Johnston concluded treaties with several* of the chiefs in 
September 1&84, and by a-deed of,transfer the territorial 
rights thus* acquired were passed over to the British 
* See Parliaraciltary P.aper, Africa No. 1. (18S(I). 
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Company to which Lord Granville referred in his dispatch 
of ‘25th May 1885. The German Government appear to 
have thouglit that it was under a concession from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar the Company proposed to wOrk this 
territory, and tliat any ste 2 )s taken hy the Company under 
such sanction must prejudice the results of tb^ Delimita¬ 
tion Commission. Lord Sali.shury thereforeassented to the 
request of the German Government that the operations of 
the British Company should he <leferred until the work 
of the Commission was completed. On the othfw h<tnd, 
however, the German Government declared its inability 
to similarly suspend the activity of the German Comjiany 
in the Kilimanjaro distinct, contending that while any 
action on the part of the Britisli Cunipany would pro- 
judice the decisions of the Commission, such would not 
he the case in regard to the iiroceedings of the German 
Company. This was in January 1H8G. On the.>i7th of 
the following month, Lord lio.sehery, who had as.sum’ed 
the seals of the Foreign Office, intimated to the German 
Oovernment that, as it was in virtue of treaties made by 
Mr. H. 11. .Tohnston with the chiefs, and not of any con¬ 
cession from the Hultan of Zanzibar, that the British 
Company claimed its rights in the Taveta district,—and 
as information had been received that the German Com- 
pany was pushing up to Kilimanjaro,—the British Com¬ 
pany would probably .send agents to secure t’lat its I'ights 
were undisturbed, and her Majesty’s Government, under 
the circumstances, could not i»revent the Com^iany from 
so doing. In this decision the German Government now 
expressed their acquiescence.* * ' 

Africa Jfo. (1HH7), pAge 17. 
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On the 29th of October, and the let of November 1880, 
jommunicationa were exchanged in London between 
Count Hatzfeldt, the German xlmbassador, and Lord 
Iddesleigh, the Foreign Secretary, embodying an Agree¬ 
ment as to the limits of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s sove- 
teignty, avd the delimitation of the ‘ spheres of influence ’ 
of the two Powers in East Africa. The principal articles 
of tfis Agreejnent were:— 

1. The sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzibar was 
re(S»guiged over the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and 
oj/er the smaller islands within a radius of twelve sea 
miles of them, as well as over the islands of Lamu and 
italia. On t^ie mainland the Sultan’s sovereignty was 
KGCognised for an internal depth of ten sea miles along 
the coast from Tunghi Bay to Kipini; and north of this 
point were included the ports of Kisraayu, Brava, ]\Ierka, 
and IRugadisho, with'racUi landwards of ten miles, except 
in>th| case of the last mentioned, in whicli the landward 
radius was fixed at five miles. 

2. The territory bounded on the south by the Ilovuma 
Biver, and on the njrth by a line .starting from the mouth 
o( the Tana and following the course of that river or its 
ailments to the point of intersection of the Equator and 
y:ie 38th degree of east longitude, and thence to*the inter¬ 
section of the 1st degree of north latitude with the 37th*of 
cast Jongitufle, was delimited by the two Powers into 
‘spheres of influence ’ within which they were respee- 
iively free to operate. The line of demarcation started 
frc*n the mduth of the River Umbe, and skirting the 
northern base of Mourft Kilimanjaro, was drawn to the 

•point on the eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanwa which 
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IS intersected by the Ist degree of south latitude. Eacli 
Power pledged itself not to make acquisitions of territory 
accept Protectorates, or interfere with the extension of the ’ 
other s influence across this line. 

3. Both Powers recognised, as belonging to Witu the 
coast-hne commencing to the north of Ivipini and continu¬ 
ing to the northern extremity of Mancla Bay. 

4 Germany gaveheradhesiontotheDeclacation, signed 

y Great Britain and France on the 10th March 1862 

On the 8th December 1886 the Governn^ent of France 
hmated their acquiescence in the terms of the'fore- 
going Agreement. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, in accepting this arrangement 
on 4th December 1886, agreed to grant a lease of the 
customs of certain of his poits to the German East 
African Company, to withdraw his protection Irovu 
district of Kilimanjaro, ^nd to relinquish his claims to 
sovereignty over the Witu coast. The Sultan also gave 
his adhesion to the stipulations of the General Act of the 
Berlin Conference, with the important reservation that 

““ "“Fcling the 

Sultan of Zanzibar wae able to carry out hie long 
ehenehed wieh lo defend from further encroachment Ih- 
remainder of hi, rigWe by granting the conceeeion* to 
0 Biitieh East African Aesooialion (as the Company was 
See Appendix No. 1, o/1887. 
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then styled). This concession was not sought by Sir W. 
^Mackinnon, hut was offered to him voluntarily through 
■the British Consul-General at Zanzibar, and accepted 
by him* on the understanding already mentioned. The 
concession was for a period of fifty years, and it dele¬ 
gated to the Company all the Sultan’s power on the 
mainland from the Eiver [’^mbe to Kipini, with the right 
of levying tjxes, collecting the customs, disposing of 
public lands, adminiateringjustice and government gener¬ 
ally. In consideration of this concession, the Company 
agreed ‘ to pay his Highness the Sultan the whole 
amount of the customs duties, which he now receives 
both from the import and export trade of that part of his 
ilighness’s dominions included in this concession.’ The 
;ariff of those duties had been fixed and limited by the 
commercial treaties between the .Sultan and other Powers, 
and generally, a duty of 5 per cent, ad vcdoreni on 
aH ijnports, and a produce tax (commonly called an 
export duty, because usually collected at the port of 
shipment) of from 10 to l.fi per cent, ad valorem ‘ on 
such merchandise jyad produce as are herein named (in the 
treaties), brought to the ports in his Highness’s dominions 
either from Ijis own turritories or from districts on the 
tAfrican continent which lie beyond.’ 'iSe treaties 
exempted subjects of the respective treaty powers from 
all texatioa in the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
excepting the customs duties above specified. 

The concession granted by Sultan Barghash to the 
German East African Company in April 1888 was in 
terms almfist identical with the concession granted in the* 
previous year to the'BritishEast African Association. The 
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annual average of the sum to be paid to his Highness on 
account of the customs was to be fixed, in both cases, in^ 
accordance with the results of the first year’s experience.' 
In the German concession, however, it was specifically 
provided that, whilst paying, over to the >Sultan month 
by month the total customs duties collected by the Com¬ 
pany during the first year, the Company were to deduct 
the expenses of collection to an amount iiLot exceeding 
170,000 rupees, and to receive a commission of i5 per 
cent, on the net sum paid to the Hultan.* It \\as alsD 
stipulated in the British concession that the Sultan 
should receive, in addition to the fixed rent, such pro¬ 
portion of the net profits after payment of 8 per cent, 
to the shareholders as should pertain to one foundcr’j 
share to be allotted to him j and he was further to be 
paid uO per cent, of the ‘ additional net revenue ’ coming 
to the A.ssociation after payment ot the stipulated rent. 

During the year 1HS7 twenty-one treaties were ^con¬ 
cluded with tribes in the interior—Wagalla, Wadigo, 
Wakamba, ^Vateita, and others—conferring ui)on the 
Association sovereign rights for a disj^ance of 200 miles 
from the coast. On the 18th April 1888 the founders 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company exocu^ed 
an agreementf to form themselves into a company, and 
subscribed a sum of €2-10,000 for the purpose. The 
objects of the Company were declared to be,(l) to take 
over the concession from the Sultan of Zanzibar of May 
24th 1887 ; (2) to obtain from the Crown a charter of 

•By the terms of Article i\. of the Ooncossion of October 1888 tno 
. British East Africa Company became entitled to the sfime conditions. 

fSce Appendix No. 2. Fouuilm’ Aijrffmnit. 
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incorporation; (8) to undertake the administration of the 
^.territory conceded by the Sultan; (4) to acquire territory 
•‘from native chiefs in the British sphere of influence, by 
treaty, by purchase,* or otherwise; (5) to establish civil 
and judicial administration in the districts under the rule 
(Jf the Company; (G) to levy taxes, customs, etc., to grant 
"licenceB, to construct roads and public works, to coin 
- inon*, and generally to exercise all the rights pertaining 
to sovereignty over acquired districts; iiiid (7) to uuder- 
tnlfl? trailing operations. 

, On this occasion, as at an earlier date, Sir William Mac- 
kinnon and those who were associated with him had 
insisted on those guarantees from her klajesty’s (loveni- 
ment, which they considered absolutely essential. Mr. 
Ilolrawood, the Acting Consul-General, through whom 
the Concession had been proposed, had returned to this 
countfji. ‘ I gather'from what Mr. Ilolmwood said,’ Sir 
W^ kjackinnon wrote to the Secretary of State, ‘ tha.t your 
lordship considers it of great ipportauee that the British 
blast African Association should not delay in commencing 
the administration gf that part of the Sultan’s dor'inions 
to which our Concession applies, ai d that there is even 
considerable ijanger of,our losing h dd of the British 
»phere in the event of the necessary action being further 
postponed. I can only assure your lordship that no'^onc 
is more de*rou8 than I feel in regard to prompt and 
effective measures being undertaken for the development 
of the British sphere of influence in East Africa, and, 
th«ugh in no way seeking or anticipating any personal 
profit, I am only aw’aiting the two simple guarantees, 
■ which those associated with me in Ihis matter consider to 
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be absolutely essential to the success of British enterprise 
in this direction, in order to put down my name for a 
subscription of .f25,000, and to induce several iniluential- 
persons interested in the advance of British ccmmerce 
to join me in subscribing the necessary capital. 

‘ I recently bad the honour of personally submitting to 
your lordship our views as to the nature of these guaran¬ 
tees. It may be right that they should be submitted in 
writing;— 

‘ First: That a British line of mail steamers shoultf be 
kept up between Zanzibar and Aden: 

‘ Secondly: That the hearty co-operation and support of 
her Majesty's Government should be accorded to the 
Association, such, in fact, as is received from their 
Government by the German East Africa Company.’ 

On this understanding the Imperial British East Africa 
Company was formed. On the part of her Miijesty’s 
Government a lloyal Charter of Incorporation was ;he 
pledge of those assurances of ‘ hearty co-operation and 
support ’ which Sir W. Mackinnon and those who acted 
with him stipulated as ‘ absolutely essential.’ 

In the early part of 1887 Mr. Stanley started on his 

expedition for tlie relief of Emin Tasha, proceeding via the 
\* 

Congo instead of from the east coast. The German East 
African Company addressed a petition to their Govern¬ 
ment expressing their apprehensions lest Mr. Stanley's ex¬ 
pedition should, after effecting its purpose, be utilised for 
the establishment, or paving the way for the establishment,- 
of British Protectorates at the back of the German sphere 
• of action in East Africa. Baron von Plessen explained to 
Lord Salisbury that in the delimitation made the preced- - 
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ing October, ‘ the main queation waa the arrangement of 
a line of demarcation, on the north of which the English 
►were free to operate, while the Germans were to operate 
on the ^uth of it. ’ England expressly engaged not to 
acquire possessions, accept^. Protectorates, or oppose the 
ditension of German influence to the south of the line of 
demarcation; and although it was true that no special 
geographical ^line had been expressly fixed by agreement 
for the delimitation to the west, Bavon von Plessen 
saicf thftt the Imperial Government had started from 
the idea that England would leave Germany a free 
hand for thq, future in the territories south of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and, without interfering with the 
territories lying to the east of the lakes Tanganyika and 
Nyassa at the back of the German Protectorate, would 
confine herself to opening up the territories lying to the 
north of the agreed line.’-'-(Lord Salisbury to Sir E. Malet, 
JiflyPmd 1887^.) On 8th July, Mr. C. S. Scott informed 
^ord Salisbury that this view of the respective rights of 
the two countries to the west of the Victoria Nyanza was 
‘dear and most satisfactory ’ to Count Bismarck.* This, 
therefore, was the understanding upon which the Imperial 
British East Africa Company petitioned foi and accepted 
Its charter, namely, that the Germans would confine their 
operations ‘ for the future,’ in the words of Baron von 
Plessen, to ’ the territories south of the Victoria Nyanza.’ 

The charter t was granted by her Majesty on 8rd 
'September 1888. It was published in tho London Gazette 

Africa No. 1 (1888), pp. 79, 8J' 
f See Appendix No. 3 Charter. 
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of Iho Till S('])t(!inl)er; iiiul it was a noticeable coinci(lon(‘(.‘ 
lliat on tlie same day there appeared in the Y’lbac.s a tele- 
^ra]»hic summary of an article in the ('ohujue (hizrttr 
allbrdinc the lirst overt indication of the line which 
(ierman subjects had resolved to adopt in East Africa 
towards their lirilish neij'hbours, i^norinc the exti.nt lo 
which they bad been helped in acquiring their own ex¬ 
tensive sjdiei o by the Jrieiidlyollices of the iJritisb (io’vern- 
mejit. The jn-qjact now started in Germany was 
ostensibly one for the relief of Emin Pasha—a rtork 
already accomplished by Mr. H. Stanley—but Herr 

Gerhard Piohlfs, the xvritor of the article, was compelled, 
when declaring State aid to be, ‘ absolutely necessary,’ to 
disclose its real object. ‘As this expedition,’IlerrRolilfs 
wrote, ‘is likely to assist in consolidating Gorman colonial 
enterprise in Africa, no sacrifice should be spared for , 
carrying it into execution.’ 

On the ‘21th of August Sir William iMackinnon had 
communicated to the Foreign Office a letter written on 
behalt ot the Comtiany to Emin Pasha, inviting his co¬ 
operation in the work of civilisation and development 
which it was about to undertake in East Africa. The 
Company had the stronger reason for expecting that ibis 
proposal would be acceptable to Emin Pasha, from the 
faePs that the work would be of the same nature as that 
which had occupied himself for several years ia the 
Equatorial regions, and that the operations of the 
Company, and its extension towards the interior, would 
open up to the Pasha—all the sooner with nis co-oiicra- 
tion—that road to the east coast'which he had so often 
and so earnestly declared to be the one desideratum of the 
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Nile provinces. Sir William Mackinnon now drew Lord 
Salisbury’s attention to the article in the Cohijne Gazette 
jn an important and forcible letter addressed to him on 
24th September 1888. In that letter it was pointed out 
to Lord Salisbury that a German expedition proceeding 
ffom the Gprman sphere to Wadelai, and having in view, 
%.8 Herr Eohlfs avowed, the ‘ consolidation of German 
colou'idl enterjprise,’ must necessarily indicate ‘ a desire on 
the part of the German Company to obtain with the aid 
of tlieir Government a portion of the territory to the west 
of the Victoria Nyanza and not within the limits of the 
territories agreed to for the sphere of German influence 
as defined by Saron von Plessen in the conversation with 
year Lordship recorded in your dispatch to Sir E. Malet 
of 2nd July 1887, in which it is expressly stated that 

2 Germany desired a free hand only in the territories south 
of th^ .Victoria Nyafiza,,and eastwards from the lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyassa.’ The Germans were thus pre¬ 
paring to do what they protested their apprehensions of 

3 lur doing, by the instrumentality of Mr. Stanley’s expedi¬ 
tion returning to the east coast after relieving Emin 
Pasha. It was urged upon Lord Salisbury that, if the 
intmtion ascribed to tl^ German Company were true, 
ijs execution would seriously interfere with th^ prospects 
of the British Company and involve a violation of the 
Agreement of July 2nd 1887 ; and Sir William Mackinnon 
further strongly represented that, in order to avoid mis- 
jinderstandings in the future, detrimental to the interests 
of lioth countries, a formal delimitation of the boundary 
west of the Victoria Nyanza should be made in accord- 
.ance with the terms of the Agreement just referred to 
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—that is to say, ‘ l)y drawing a line due westward from 
the southernmost iroint of the Victoria Nyanza (supposed 
to bo oil the parallel of latitude of about 2® south) till it‘, 
meets the eastern boundary of the Congo Free State as 
defined by the lierlin Convention.’ This delimitation 
would leave the Germans a free hand over the territories 
claimed for them by llaron von I’lessen, and in pressing 
the matter on Lord Salisbury’s attention Sir V.’llliam 
Mackiiinon added, that ‘the generous manner in which the 
desires of Germany have already been received and,,mot 
by her Majesty’s Government entitles us to oxjiect that 
our representations in tlic afoi'esaid circumstances will 
not fail to receive similar treatment at the hands of the 
(jovernment of Germany.’ How correct was Sir Williapi 
klackinnoii’s apprehension in respect of Herr llohlfs’ 
avowals, was amply justified in the cvenL when the expe¬ 
dition thus conceived in German}' was desimtched. in the 
following year, under command of Dr. Peters. ,, 

Lord Salisbury, in reply, reminded Sir'‘William Mac- 
kiiuioii that ‘ an understanding already exists ’—the 
iinderstanding of July 2iul ISST, to wliicli Sir "William 
made reference in his letter—‘ between the British and 
Gorman Govcrniiients in regard to the action of either 
ill the real* of their respective spheres of action on the 
eas^i; coast of Africa,’ and that lie would cause inquiries 
to be made at Berlin as to what foundation., existed for 
the reports in question. Later, on l.Sth October, Lord 
Salisbury again wrote to Sir W. ^Mackiiinon, confidentially 
iiiforniiiig him that from reports which had'reached him 
it appeared likely that the projected Germai? expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha would not take place, and 
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as, therefore, the dangers apprehended by Sir William 
would not arise, it became unnecessary tn raise, the 
question of a further definition of sjdieros of influeuce to 
the west^f the Victoi'ia Nj'anza. 

Sultan Barghash died on Jhe i!7th ^^areb 1H8H. and was 
succeeded oyr the throne of Zanzibar by bis brother 
Khalifa. 



CIlAPTEli II. 


TIIK NAVAL nriOCKADB—THE RUNAWAY SLAVES. 

II> 

The Geniian East African Company formally received 
charge from the Sultan, on the Kith August 18S8, :f the 
coast-linc included in their concession. Immediately on 
in'oceeding to take possession of the new administration 
tlio Germans, owing in the lirst instance to an act of 
indiscretion in relation to the Sultan’s Hag, were received 
witli open liostility. The chief director of the Company, 
on attempting to land at Pangani, was fired on by thi 
townspeople ; the boats of a German war ve^ocl were 
fired on at Tanga, and the vessel bombarded the tewn; 
even the British flag was insulted in the excitement of 
the insurgents. Tlie Germans wero obliged to withdraw 
from the coast, iind the German fiag was pulled down. 
The whole coast burst into a llamu of rebellion against 
European authority, and the people even threatened to 
renounce their allegiance to the Sultan of Zanzibar if ho 
attempted to re-establish the Germans. It was at this 
critical juncture that Mr. George S. Mackenzie arrived at 
Zanzibar, with a small pioneer staff, to take over the 
coast leased under the concession to the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. On fftli October the Saltan 
Khalifa signed an amplified text of the Concession 
already granted by his predecessor Barghash. Before 
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the amval of Mr. .Mackenzie ami his stall’ at Mombasa 
^Vom Zanzibar a disturbance had broken out at tlio 
4'urmer place between the townspeople and the Zanzibari 
porters ^ingaged for'the Coinpanv. In view of the in- 
surrection on the neighbouring German coast, the out- 
Ifeak, whicji was regarded as a backwash of the distur¬ 
bances in the south, was felt to be serious enough to call 
for aif immediate display of repressive force ; and tiie 
prompt despatch to .M(»ml>asa of a bod\ of the Hultan's 
troO]*s upder command of his uncle, with the ijresoiice of 
two British war-ships (the Jinatliria ' and Stork) had 
the desired effect, (luiet was restored, and the .\dniinis- 
trator of the British blast Africa (,‘oiu[)anv was iible to 
address himself to his work without ai){»rebension of 
further disturbance. The Company did not hoist its llag 
in tlie Sultan's territory, nor disturb the native oHicials, 
so that*Uie administratioi* went on without change;. 

i.n^ important consetjnonce of the troubles on the 
German coast*was the establishment by Great Britain 
and Germany of a joint blockade of the mainland coast 
of the Zanzibar dojuiuions ostensibly ‘ against the im¬ 
portation of arms and the exportation of slaves.’ In a 
disjjatch from^tbe Foreign Ollico, dated .November 1st,! 
Golonel Euan-Smith was informed ‘ that her .Majesty',- 
Government bad agreed with tliat of Germany, in view ot 
the Kibellioii against his (the. Hnltan’sj authority which 
had broken out in the mainland under the intliienee o 
•ibc slave-dealers, to cstabli.sli, in conjunction with hi 
Higliness, a'blockade over the coast of his eontinenta 

’'The tiagsblp of .\(biiii“'.l Freinantlo, to wliom. ami to thf otlii'i;t 
of ilia wiuadron, the Coiiipaav was iiiilebteii for coij-lant ami l ordn 
*siippoit. t Africa >'o, lo (ISSs). p. si. 
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dominions, in order to cutoff the importation of munitions 
of war to his insurf'ent sidy’ccts, and to pul a stop to tlie 
exportation of slaves.’ Tliis di])lomatic plirascology, howr 
ever, ohscurcsd the main object of the blockade as well 
as the causes which gave lis^; to it. The rebellion had 
broken out, not against the authority of the Sultan, Lht 
against that of the (lerman Company, and had no con* 
nection—indeed had not before been alleged to have any, 
connection—with the business of the slave-dealers. Nor, 
indeed, from the antecedent attitude of Cerman subjects 
on the mainland (between whom and their Government 
natives eonld not be expected to distinguish) towards 
slavery a!id the slave trade a as there any reason for the 
slave-dealers to apiu-ehend much interference with their 
special traflic as a consequence of the establishment of 
German administration. Writing to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, on the 1st June 1SH8, on the subjeet of his 
communications with Herr Vohsen, the nirector-iii-Chief 
of the German Cast African Company, and with si)ecial 
rcferenc(' to the abolition of slavery and the slave trade,’ 
Colonel I'hian-Smith said: ‘ llerr Vohsen declared his con¬ 
currence in these views, and added that he was determined 
to do all in his power to discontinue the employmeat by 
theotllciafs of the Company of all forced labour, f to'd 
him that for some time jmst the Germans on the coast 
had virtually been directly encouraging th ^ slave trade 
by making large cash advances to Arab contractors for the 
supply of labour, and that iininy raw slaves were said to 
have been supplied in this way. Herr YohseA said he kiiew 
this had taken place,and that the practice should now cease.’* 

' Afriu.i Xo. 10 (l.sS.S), p. ei. 
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Apart from the troubles on the (lerman coast, tlie 
piestiou of the importation of >'uns and ^'ui,p(nvder was 
')ne tliat deserved attention. Un 2Hth June IHiSS, 
Colonel J'huin-Smith brou"lit tlii.s matter stroiif'ly to tlu' 
notice of Lord Salisbury*' lletunis made from the 

c^stom-liouHo showed the ipiantilies of arms and annim- 

• 

iiition imported into Zanzibar from Isl January to “dik'd 
June 1888 to 'jave been 

Fire-arms of all sorts . . 117,111 

Piiflols. 188 

Pullets ..... 1,U()(),U0() 

Caps.;},10U,Ut)0 

Cartridj^tis .... TthtloU 
Gunpowder .... (ilhHoO lbs. 

In addition to the above, lar;^*! (•onsi^nmenLs ueie daily 
.e.vpeeted, esi)eciall,\ one of 81)0 revolvers, b,()U0 rifles, and 
some ‘2Wi,0U0 Ihs, of i,^inpy..der. No Fnelisli powder, as 
a riilo, was'to be olilainedal Zunx.ibai', us it was loiii.d to 
be too expensive for that marlvcl. It was csthuated that 
from 80,000 to 100,000 fire-arm.-, of all lands found their 
way annually into AlVica ihrouf'h the eastern ports, aid 
weapons of precision (breech-loadino riilesj were rajiidly 
sup]^anting the inferior ajid old fashioneii euiis. Un the 
“Jyth of the following month. Colonel Fuar.-Smlth iurther 
reported that arms and ammunition in large nuaiitities 
were stated to find their way to the mainland through 
N’ossi lie and other islands under French lu'otection. 
With a view to stopping thi- disastrous trade it was re- 
couMiiended tRat joint action .'■hould be initiated by all the 
Powers having control on the east coast. The action of 
• Africa No. 10 'ISSs;. p. 'Jt. 
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Great Britain and Germany alone would still leave tlie 
source of supply through the Portuguese ports open,. 
as liad proved to be the case when Sultan Barghash,- 
during the war of Mirambo against the Arabs in Unjani- 
wezi, stojiped the export of powder from Zanzibar to the 
coast for three years. " 

'L’he President of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, in a letter addressed to Lord Salisbury on the 
19th November 1888, pointed out the anomalous chara,c- 
ter of the proposed blockade and its probable injiifious 
elfeets upon British commerce and the interests of the 
Company. Tn the House of Lords, on 0th November, the 
^[anjuis of Salisbury bad admitted, in reply to a question 
put by the Earl of Harrowby, that Ibe slave-traders hfid 
not been the only cause of the ‘ calamities ’ which had 
lad'allen tlie Gorman Company, ‘ ) should say,’ he 
explained, ‘ that the incrcsise of the slave trade has been 
the disposing cause, and the vciy great errors conrniited 
by the Com[)any have been the exciting cause, and the 
two togetlu'r have resulted in the terrible misfortunes 
which have occurred.’ Lord Salisl ury added, as justifi¬ 
cation for joining Germany in this blockade, that ‘if you 
close the Qyrman coast to the imiiortatirn of arms, and 
th(|^exi)ortation of slaves, it would simply lead to turnii.g 
the traftlc round to the English coast,’ But the Com¬ 
pany’s administrator telegraphed on the 9ih November 
that the Customs service was full}’ adequate to supervising 
the ports and effectually preventing the traffic in slaves, 
and the importation of arms and munitions of war. ' Sir 
illiam llackinnon again pointed out to Lord Salisbury' 
not only the absence of any necessity for the blockade as 
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far as tlie British const was cooccrneJ, hut its hujsi/wy 
and probable injurious elTocts. In the interest-• of British 
sommerce it was urged that the blockade should not 
include tjie ports adifiinistered under British authority, 
nor vessels sailing under Jlritish colours to and from 
tltose ports.. Matters were progressing satisfactorily on 
this coast. The advent of the British East Africa Coni]iany 
, had beSn cordiall}’ welcomed h}' the natives. It was feared, 
therefore, that the ‘ combined appearance of the Brilisii 
andr Veripan tlags for the prosecution of ;i l)l(tckade ahmg 
the coast-line under Britisli iniiuencc would most })rohal)ly 
lead the Arabs and natives to the conclusion that we ar<! 
in combination with (lermany for the use of force ashore 
as. well as by sea, and this impnjssion could not fail to 
have disastrous (dfects upon the luospects of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company.' AVliile the (iermans were; 
hlockad<»g the ports Tron* which they had been ex|)elled 
by .the initives, the British fleet would hi‘ in ‘ tin: 
anomalous position of blockading territory under British 
administration, where no disturbances have taken ])lac<‘, 
and where we are ^cordially welcomed by the irdive 
population.’ Lord Sali.shury was finally assurf;d that, on 
the,issue of t^ie Sultan’,;* proclamation pndiihiting the 
importation of arms and ammunition, the British Cornjiany 
was ‘ fully prepared to render every possible assistitnco 
and support in the exclusion of arms from the interior.’ 

The Proclamation of blockade was, nevertheless, issued 
in the name of the .Sultan on ■2f>th November and 

the‘blockading fleets left Zanzibar for the coast next day. 
The official* notification was published in the Lumhin 
•Gazette of 4th December 1888. In a ‘ Memorandum for 
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tliu informatiim of J3ritish subjocts and Europeans, etc., 
in the interior of Africa,’ * issued by the British Consul- 
General on 12th November, the effects indicated as.- 
(certain to ensue from the operation'of the bloclqide gave 
sigiiilicaiit coulirniation to the apprehensions expressed by 
Sir William Mackiuuon to Lord Salisbury in his letti.r 
before quoted. ‘ The blockade,’ said the official memo¬ 
randum, ‘ will ii'L'itate the tribes upon the coast, and this 
feeling maj very probably make itself felt far inland. . . . 
All Euroiieans in the interior should therefore be,preyared 
for a sudden wave of feeling hostile to Europeans and 
European inliuence.’ On Kith November Colonel Euan- 
Hinith )'(!ported generall}’ to Lord Salisbury that the 
blocka<le would bo ineffeetual in stopping the slave trade, 
or the imporlalion of arms and ammunition; that it 
would ‘ bring about an explosion of gv. at, if only tempo¬ 
rary, hostility to all Euro))eans,in tiie interior, wLich for 
the time la.ing may prove very dangerous lo life ‘ynd 
projierty; ’ that it would be very injurious to trade, 
British Indian subjects being the chief sulfcrers; and 
that ' any immediate extension of the blockade to that 
jioriion of the coast which remains up to the present in a 
condition of entire peace and (pjietude would havea jjery 
alarming dilect.’ The original limits of the blockade 
wefe from Ttinga to the Bovuma,—that is along the 
German coast. On ‘iOtli November Admiral Fremantle 
reiiorted to the Admiralty that ‘ at Mombasa affairs are 
quiet, but it is found that no less than 1100 runaway 
slaves are at the Church Missionary Society’s stations at 
Bahai, and, as far as 1 can judge, very little would be 
* Africa, Xo. 1 (188i(], p. 3. 
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iiuL'iled to cause an outbreak there.' 'I'his ililVn-ulty was 
^vercome by tlie action of Mr. Mackenzie, ill' t'oni}iany’s 
administrator, in ne^'oliatine the liberation of iliese run¬ 
away slg.vcs in a inaimer to coneilialo tlieir masters, 
wliereby. in tlie words pf Admiral Fii-mantle, this 
•'flutleman had ‘ literally won golden n]iinious, tlie Arabs 
spontaneously eiviue liiui a feast.’* 

, TheTsituation was a delicate one, and tlirealened disas- 
trous results, had tin* danger not been averud by tlie 
taef «lik 1, judenient displayed bj’ Mr. Mackenzie. \'i(e- 
Consul (Jburebill vi.siled Itabai, the station of the. Cliurcli 
Missionary Koeiety, in May IHSS, and in answer to 
inipiiries whieli he had been directed bv the Consul- 
General to make on the subject, .Mr. Churchill ‘ was 
informed by Mr. .lone.' at liabai, and by Mr. Smith, an 
English missiouaiw of Mombasa, wbo has,ill the adniinis- 
tration^if the iUssion in.ids own bands, that, as far as 
the^’ were*aware, there were no runaway slaves in the 
settlement.t *Mr. Mackenzie found, bowevei, tliat there 
* were about UOL) runaway slaves harboured at itabai, and 
some .oOL) more at other neighbouring mission stat.ms. 
Almost two-thirds of these fugitives bi longed to Arabs at 
Moyibasa, or other plaegs on the coast , the remainder 
v^ere slaves belonging to the Giriaiuii and Dai^inia tribes, 
having no known masters, and being claimed by no bne. 
The Ktissionurv stations of Itabai, T'reretown, and Itibe 
(the last mentioned belonging to the L iiited i’ree Metho¬ 
dists, and the other.' to the Church Missionary Soeietvj 
weirj originally started at the suggestion and expre.ss 

* Africa Xo. I pl*. I**- I 

t Afi’iwi No. p. ]H. 
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desire of her Majesty’s Government in order to find 
accommodation for the slaves captured by lier Majesty’s 
ships; and they derived an official hem standi from the^ 
ref'ular visits of the Consul-General.' The Missions now 
refused to surrender the runaways to their masters, who 
bitterly resented what they regarded as an unjust aild 
arbitrary retention of their lawful property. ‘ So great 
was the hatred,’ Colonel Euan-Smith wrote to Lord 
Salisbury on llLh January 1889, ‘ so bitter was the sense 
of injury felt by the Arabs towards the Church Missiwi’ary 
stations at Freretown and liabai on account of the run¬ 
away slaves, that these two stations would inevitably 
have become the object before many months were over of 
an open and violent attack directed solely against them'.’ 

Taken in connection with the anti-European feeling 
produced by the backwash of the insurrection on the 
neighbouring German coast, the attitude of tlib Arab 
population involved a grave political crisis with which 
the newly arrived administrator was comi)elled to deal 
without delay. Mr. Mackenzie solved the critical problem 
with admirable policy and effect, ''’be .slaves refused to 
return to their masters, the missionaries persisted in 
affording them an asylum, and the masters were reserved 
to recover their i>roperty. Mr. Mackenzie proposed to 
secure the freedom of the whole body of runaways. The 
most obvious way of doing this would have befcn to 
purchase all the slaves and then set them free, but this 
course would have been contrary to British law, wdiich 
forbids Briti.sh subjects to purchase slaves, even for the 
humane purpose of granting them their freedom. Neither 
could the legal rights of the slave-owners be ignored or 
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^questioned. The rij^ht of an owner to his siavos is 
established by the ilahomedan relif'ious Inw. and tlie 
sanction of the public law of Zanzibar, and has been 
formally, recognised *l)y Great Britain and other I’owers 
having ti'eaty relations with the Sultan as a irahomedan 
sfiA’ereign. The plan adopted by Mr, Mackenzie etfected 
the object which was desired without infringing Ihitisli 
law, OT contijcating the legal rights of tlie slave mas¬ 
ters. He induced the latter to regard ibeir nniaways 
as fuw,cti<;ally lost propertj', and in eonsideration of their 
adopting this attitude Itfr. Mackenzie, in the interests of 
public tranquility and of the mission stations, agreed to 
pay the owners a fixed sum per liuad as compensation for 
tl'.e loss of their slaves. The compensation agreed on was 
dollars for each fugitive found at tlie Missions, on 
receiving which tlie owners consented to grant ‘ freedom 

paper.s*«to the slaves. • 

♦ 

Beiydes the runaways belonging to masters at flu* const 
Jhere were also, as already mentioned, a large mmilier of 
slaves from the tribes of the interior in regard to whom 
no claim of ownership was made. .\s tlie sending of 
these people, who numbered .oilO, back to their own 
couKtry would* onlv hav? re.sulted in tlieir starving, or 
Ipeing again captured as; slaves, ‘ jierniils of residence ’ 
were granted to them, authorising them to remain un¬ 
molested at the mission stations. The necessity of 
possessing one of these permits enabled the niissioiiaries 
to prevent an}' additions to the e.xisting number of slaves, 
and justified them in turning out of their stations any 
refugee unable to produce the certificate. 

In a dispatch addressed to Lord Salisbury on .January 
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11th 188!), her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar makes the following report on the matter, whicl,\ 
is valuable as independent and authoritative ofiBcial 
testimony to the motives and policy of the proceeding 
and its olfect upon the native mind on the coast:—* 

‘ I have the honour to state, for the information of yottr 
Lordship, tiiat I have received a letter from Mr. George 
Mackenzie, managing director of the Iranerial British 
Last Africa Com])any, reporting the issue by him of 
papers of freedom to all the fugitive slaves found in'the 
mission stations adjoining Mombasa, and for whoso 
unconditional freedom he had, as already reported, 
arranged witli the Arab masters by the payment of a 
gross sum aggregating £3,500. 

‘ The ceremony of the presentation of these papers took 
j)laco at the Cliurch Missionary station at llabai, on the 
lat January 1881), amid a very large concourse' of the 
Arab and native poi)iilation, and was accompanied} by 
signs of general rejoicing. 

‘ Such a scene has certainly never before been witnessed 
within the limits of the African continent. 

‘ The effect that it has had in conciliating the people, 
and eBi)ecially the Arabs, and in inclining them to jvel- 
comc favourably any futimo proposals that may be put 
forward on behalf of a Company that has commenced its 
career with an act of such unparalleled generosity and 
philanthropy, cannot be overrated. 

‘ The terms in which the certificates of freedom, as well 
as the certificates of free residence, distributed by Mr. 
Mackenzie to the runaway slaves have been drawn up, 
* Africa No. 1 (18811), p. 
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appear’to me entirely unobjectionable. ^Ir. Mackenzie 
has thus compileted a task for which I think ho deserves 
{he hearty thanks of all those interested in the welfare t)f 
Kast Afyca, In addition to the sum of money that has 
Ijeen expended, Mr. Maclienzio has sacrificed, in the 
|)*osecution of this good work, a very great amount of 
valuable time and labour. The number of details that 
had to%e worked out to insure the freedom of so large a 
number of slaves being legally and permanently ellected 
aiuksipcufed has been immense, and Mr. .Mackenzie has 
done everything himself. 

It is ditlicult to over-estimate the credit tliat is due to 
him for all tlnil he has voluntarily accomjdished. 

‘ I would venture to call your Lordship’s special atten- 
tifin to the circular letter addressed Ity .Mr. .Muckonzie, on 

• behalf of the Company, to the various iuis,«ion stations with 
regard <13 the future ifarlwiring of runaway slaves. Witli 
the^terms^of that circular 1 would e.xpress my gem ral 
concurrence, the measure proposed in tliis letter by .Mr. 

* Jiackenzie, that at the mission stations tliemselves run¬ 
away .slaves seeking refuge should be arrested and .,eiit 
to theWali in order that their cases may be imiiiired into 
majyndeed at |irst sight j.ppeai harsh anu unusual, but I 
agi convinced that by such measures iilone ca*^ the Arab 
be led to believe that the missionaries are in earnesf in 
their declaration that they do not wi.sh and do not .seek 
to provide a refuge for fugitive slaves in their mission 
stations. Some of the missions seem to have implied 
thab Mr. Mackenzie wished them to countenance the 
slave trade by asking them to send back runaway slaves, 
l)ut this implication is as unjust as it is ungenerous. 
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Had it not been for the recent action that has been taken^ 
on behalf of the runaway slaves, I believe that within 
short time the mission stations would have become 
untenable, and I have no hesitation whatever in .affirming 
that, had not the late exhaoistive inquiry been deter¬ 
minedly pressed to a successful conclusion, so great W’as 
the hatred, so bitter was the sense of injury felt by the 
Arabs towards the Church Missionary stations at' Frere-, 
town and llabai on account of the runaway slaves, that 
those two stations would inevitably have become ‘the 
object, before many months were over, of an open and 
violent attack directed solely against them. 

‘ From such cousoquonces they and possibly other 
neighbouring stations have been saved by the action of 
Mr. Mackeuiiie. It is surely not too much to expect that 
they should now work honestly and sincerely to consoli¬ 
date the good tliat has been begun. If, from a inistaken 
view of their dutie.-i towards humanity, the missionsivies, 
howevc'r, continue to receive runaway slaves, all that has 
been done will liave boon labour lost. The old feeling of 
hatred and discontent w’ill return among the Arabs, and 
the Missions themselves, sooner or later, will undoubtedly 
perish. i 

■ The. Church Missionary Society has made a good strrt 
with reference to the prevention of the reception of future 
runaway slaves ; everything, however, depends upon the 
manner in which the missionaries, as a body, consistently 
and unfalteringly carry out the system of prevention.’ 

Her .Majesty’s Agent and Consul-treneral subscquDntly 
(on March i8th) reported to Lord Salisbury that the 
various Missionary Societies had failed to appreciate th-j 
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spirit in which tlie emancipation of tlie runaway slavi s 
lia<l been carried out; tliatthey still continui 1- -notwith¬ 
standing the pledges given on their behalf to the Artih 
and Swahili masters by Mr. Mackenzie—to hiirhour run¬ 
away slaves; and that ‘ the ho.stility that lias been arousoil 
daring the last ten years by the action of the Freretown 
Mission has not been extinguished by the recent pureiiase 
^ of the freedom of the harboured .slaves, and the Arah.s 
especially believe that the missionaries would never have 
acljfedj in the matter at all unle.ss tlu*y had lieen comiielled 
to do so.’ Colonel Euan-Smith pointed out how eom- 
jiletely the missions failed toapiireciate the local conditions 
under which they had to coiidiiel their important work, 
and that an attitude of open hostility to the .Vrabs and 
tSuahilis on the jiart of mi.ssionaries, settled in their midst, 
would facilitate at the outset the failina; ol all uiis.-iionary 
enterprise. Cnder these «ircumstaneos he had addressed 
to ♦he mission stations, on the Itith February a cirenlar 
enjoining on them the nece.ssity of acting in hariuony with 
the public law of the country in which they wen- ^ettled, 
and of averting the Jio.stility of the Arabs by periniiling 
no'slave to reside under their protection without jiossess- 
ing a freedom paper os iM-rmit of rr-riidem''', that no 
rinaway slave be ailniitted in the preciuct.i of*th(! mission 
except in cases of severe and evident ill treatment, and 
in tWs case that the refugee be sent back to the Wall for 
an ini[uiry in the presence of an ol'lieial of the Mission. 
By the adoiition of these measures Colonel Fmni-Sniith 
belfeved the coniiileiice of the .Arabs and Swahilis in the 
hoiia lilies of the Missions would be re.itored, ami -laves, 
except in ca.ses of real ill treatment, would cease to re.sort 
for asylum to tlw mission stations. 
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The ntiml)cr of slaves liberated under Mr. Mackenzie’s 
arranf'cinent (for, in the eases of the runaways from the 
interior wlio were unclaimed and received peruiits of resi; 
dence, these certiJicates gave them a status which was 
prai'tically erpiivalent to freedom) was, as already stated, 
1,4*22, and the amount of compensation paid was 
As a recognition of the rcsiwnsihility of Government in 
instituting the Asylums, the Treasury made a gfant to 
the Company of L'800 towards that amount; some friends 
of the t'hurch Jfissionary Society, through Sir L-’bVcll 
Huxton, contributed Tl,‘200; and the [hiited Methodist 
Free Churcli gave a sum of ,t;200. The amount which the 
operation cost the Company was therefore t],300. 
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TllK I,\Mr COXCICSSIOX. 

Thk terms of'tlio ori'»iniil i-imccssion ii!Tt>n‘il to Sir 
iVillv'im Maekiiinoii by Hnltaii ruiri'lin^h in 1S77 covorcd , 
t \Yill be remembered, the whole of tlie Ziinzilmr 
Icj-fiiiiions, with eerlain reservations pertaining to rights 
of .sovereignty m tlie islands of Zan/.ilcir and I’einba. 
The concession granted in May 1 h 87, applieil oiilv to tb<' 
eoast of the mainland from the I'mbe Iliver to Kipini, on 
tjie borders of Witn. But, aa the Dire, tor- inlinialtd in 
their pvAi[)ectus in Angnyt 18.8!), tliis concession was 
aeconipaniea by a ])roniise (of wbicb tiicre was ample 
documentary evrdencc, as shall be seen, in e\isLence) on 
i^i*e part of the Sultan that he should be rcadv wb.m 
necessary to grant to the Company a supplenientarv con¬ 
cession of tko remainder of his doinin'y.ns north of 
‘ Kipiin. This ))0rtiou of, the sultanate coniprisfal the 
ishj^nd and port of Lamu,and adjoining islandsof Manda, 
I’atta, etc., and the )iorts of Kisniayu, Brava, Merka, and 
•Magadisho on the Somali coast. The Sultan Khalifa, Bar- 
ghaslTs successor, confirmed on his part the prijn!i.^e of this 
further concession. 

Tho operations of the Imperial Basi Africa Comiainy 
very .scon began to excite the envy and ho.-tility of i-er- 
tajn irresponsible German subjects on thei astcoa-l. The 
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(luiirter from which the first serious movement of obstruc¬ 
tion was made was Witu. 

Witu is a small district of the mainland, opposite t|ic* 
island of Lamu, and occupying, as recognised b)’ the 
Anglo-German Agreement of 188(5, the coast-line com¬ 
mencing north of Kipini and terminating at the northbrn 
extremity of Manda 13ay,—in all about (50 miles. Simba, 
the so-called ‘Sultan’ of this district, had formerly been 
subject of the Sultan of Zanzibar and resided on the 
neighbouring island of i’atta; but having been outlawed 
for contumacy towai'ds the Sultan’s authority, he fled to 
the mainland to Kan, on the Osi, where he began to col¬ 
lect a new following around him to enable him to defy 
his sovereign and make good the position he had for- 
fciitod by his rebellion. Kau being xvithin the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s dominions, Simba was soon driven out, and 
finally ho migrated into tho forest north of the Osi River 
and settled at a place called AVitu, about twenty-f've miles 
from the coast. A’ice-Consul Haggard visited AVitu in 
August 18HI, and reported to Sir .Tolin Kirk ■ that Siinba's 
following ‘ was composed chiefly cf all the malcontents, 
bankrupts, and felons of the surrounding country, and 
very (largely also of runaway slaves.’ Witu beca-ne, in 
fact, under Simba the .Alsatia of that i)art of the coast. 

j 

and, as Afr. Haggard stated in his report (‘ioth .August 
18H-1), those people ‘ lived chiefly by plundering the 
neighbouring Swahili villages, and by selling the cap¬ 
tured inhabitantsas slaves to the Somalis in exchange for 
cattle, or not unfreqiiently back to the Swahilis themselves, 
from whom they again invariably take the earliest oppor- 
*.Africa Xo. 1 (IsBiV'. [i. Jl. 
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amity o? re-stealing them.' Those raids were i)roductive 
i)^’ mueli bloodshed and distress, and as the dejiredations 
of the Witu outlaws inereased with their power, the 
Swahilis,abandoned their cultivation and allowed their 
lands to run to waste. Siiaba at this time was ahh’ to 
bilng :1,000 men into the field, and slaves wc-re numerous, 
the chief himself possessing (iOl). ‘ I may remark here,' 
.added ]®r. Vice-Consul Haggard, ‘ that ])unishnient from 
his Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar, snoiier or later. 
seeUis«to be very generally aiuicijuited at Witu, and 1 con¬ 
sider it would 1 ) 1 ' wise not to «lisaifpoinl them, but to 
<lestroy the whole colony as soon ns possible, and ca.jjture 
their leaders, or, with their rapidly increasing strength, 
tbny may very possibly attack him somewhere. Anyhow, 
if unmolested much longi-r, the \Vntorn* will succeed in 
•■•ompletiug the ruin and de;!ruction oi this line country. 

But I'Wrmauy inte*rfei‘i«i to ])revenl the Siillau ol 
/aiizibar from protecting his peaceable .subjects from the 
depn.'da'.ions of the outlaws and administering to the 
latter the salutary chastiseiueiit of which Mr. \ ice-Coiis\il 
Haggard rej)resented^ them to be so much in need. In 
^[ay iSHo, the Sultan despatched tiOO men jnd some guns 
to Ljjinu, whereupon l’rin(;i‘. Iti-marek at once inU'Cvem l, 
aiid in a dispatch rif .lune 'iiid IsiH."). to Count ^^unster ffoi' 
communication to Karl (Iranvilli:;, pointed out that the 
Sultan was further complii-aiing his ladations with <ier- 
manv bv directing measures of roprcs.sion or punishment 
against Witu. Gennau- having settled in Witu, Simha 
readily adopte*! tlie suggt'stion so favourable to the status 
of an outlaw on tin-, one baud, and to the teiiitorial 
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intrigues of those German subjects on the other ^and, of 
placing the district which ho occupied under the Protec¬ 
torate of Germany. This protection was accorded him, 
and the Sultan of Zanzibar was therefore compelled, on 
the demand of the German Government, to hold back 
his troops at Lamu and order them not to land at Wita. 

Such was the origin of the German Protectorate in 
Witu, which, from its geographical position on the northern 
boundary of the British sphere, and from the hostility of 
its outlawed inhabitants to the subjects of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, was well calculated to become, what it turned 
out to be, a literal thorn in the .side of British entei’prise 
on the east coast. In 1887 a German Witu Company 
was formed, with a nominal maximiiin capital of 500,000 
marks (.t‘25,000), to develoii the industrial resources of a 
territory which was undoubtedly fertile, and also, from its 
proximity to the sea and to the* nourishing port Of Lamu, 
possessed of exceptional commercial advantages, jlhe 
territory of Witu having no port of its own its commerce 
could only be carried on through Lamu, where there was 
a considerable population of British-Indian merchants 
and at which the mail steamers, inward and outward, 
rc'gular'y called. Lamu (which belonged to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar) was therefore essential to theiirospcrity ofWitp; 
and the German Witu Company, after spending their 
small capital, cast covetous ej-es on this port, the posses¬ 
sion of which could alone avert the extinction of the 
Company after a brief and disappointing existence. 

In December 1888, the German Government professud to 
have heard a report to the effect that the Imperial British 
East Africa Company was endeavouring to obtain from 
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the Sultfin of Zanzibar a concession of the island of Larau. 
An inquiry as to whether there was any gnmnd for this 
report was addressed to the directors by Jjord Salisbury 
on Ist December, ^’he matter was communicated by 
telegrapfi to Mombasa to^Mr. Mackenzie, who replied 
tint the report was without foundation, as he had never 
yet mentioned Lamu to the Sultan, or taken any steps 
to obtafn the fulfilment of the promise of liis Highness 
(referred to oR page :}1). It w’as, nevertlieless, strongly 
felt,, from the movements which were; being made! by 
the Germans to obtain a linn footing in Laimi by the 
establishment of a po^t oflice, througli which they intended 
all inward and^)utward mails to pass, that they meant, if 
possible, to acquire Lauui and the other northern posses¬ 
sions of the Sultan for tlumistdves. The immediate object 
,in view was the resuscitation of Hie moribund Witu 
Compaii^ and the elltect would have been to close in the 
British Eafet Africa Company between two German Ih otec- 
torates; although, Iciivingout of consideration the violation 
Afhich such proceedings involved of tlie letter and spirit of 
the agreement of IHSIJ, this aggressiveness of German sub- 
jectsto the ijorth wasTiardly consistent with their situation 
to the south, where the innuense tract of territory assigned 
ttjthem was in general insurrection again.st their authority, 
aifd their attempt to establish themselves on tlie coast 
under the concussion from the Sultan and the treati(;s they 
had made with the chiefs had proved so far a failure. 

The Company’s Administrator reported to the Directors 
on l£th January, iHBfi, that the (ierman Consul-General 
had made a demand on the Sultan for the cession of Lamu. 
'fhe Sultan declined to accede to this demand, which was 
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based upon an alleged verbal promise to the Grermau 
Witu Company, a promise his Highness emphatically’ 
denied having ever made. Writing to the Directors oh 
the 26th of January 1889, Mr. Mackenzie stated, ‘ The 
Germans are at present very active in endeavouring to 
secure Lamu and the islands of Manda and Patta, and to 
prevent us extending our concession to the northern 
ports.’ Mr. Mackenzie had already, under instructions 
consecpicnt on the designs of the Germans becoming 
known, approacliod tlie Sultan on the subject of an 
extension of the llritish East Africa Company’s conces¬ 
sion, as promised by His Highness and his predecessor, 
Sultan Darghash, so as to include Lamu and theBenadir 
Ports; and the Sultan had shown every readiness to act 
up to his engagement. ‘ The Sultan,’ Mr. iMackonzie 
continued in the letter above (jiioted, ‘ informed me that 
they (the Gennans) made, formal -demand uporihim for 
those ports, basing their claims upon some oid promise 
which he entirely denies, and he has written a letter to 
our Consul-General to tliis effect.’ Mr. Mackenzie added 
that, on account of the somewhat extraordinary delay of 
the Sultan in signing the concession to the .British East 
.\frica Company, which had now been finally negotiated, 
he was lod to the opinion that great pressure, and even 
tlircats, must Inive been employed by the German Consul- 
General to deter his Highness from keejjing his promise. 
In this opinion Mr. Macken’/,ie was soon proved to have 
been right. On the IfOth January I88i), the Sultan tele¬ 
graphed in the following terms to SirWilliam Mackinnon:— 
‘ Lamu and Northern Ports. We have consented to 
come under an agreement to cede the territory to the 
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1 mperial»Briti#h East Africa Comimnv, but our siKuafurc 
is deferred in consequence of the German Consul threateu- 
iifg US with the enmity of the German Government if wci 
agree to cede the tersitory to the Imperial Jlritisli Mast 
Africa Cbinpanj’. We have written hilly to the German 
Consul declining to cede the'territory to the German Com¬ 
pany owing to our previous engagements to the Imperial 
J3ritish Jvast Africa Company.’ 

* Notwithstaufling the e.xplicit re])udiation of any lu’omi.so 
to the German Witn Company by the Snlcan, and his 
equally explicit declaration that he declined to accede to 
the demands of the Germans owing to his jirevioiis en¬ 
gagements to tke Imperial British I'nist Africa {Company, 
the German Government still maintained their oi)]»osition 
to a grant of the concession to the llritish Ct)mpany. In 
support of the Sultan’s declarations there was documen¬ 
tary evidence of an ajpple and conclusive character ; on 
the Gem^i.i side there*was only an alleged verbal 
proftiiae, wbicl* the Sultan emphatically denied. Jler 
Majesty’s Government, nevertheless, yieldeil so far as to 
consent to a reference of the rival claims to the decision 
of an arbitrator. •(hi the 11th IMjrnary iHHi), Sir 
William Mackinnon was informed ollicianyxif this agree¬ 
ment with the German Goternment, and was directed that 
‘ u) the meanwhile all further action in the matter must be 
suspended.’ On the -i'ind i-'ebrnary a further comnuiuica- 
tion was sent to the i’residentof the Company stating that 
the action of the German Government was due to the claim 
of the Witn C'.>wil>any, resting on the alleged antecedent 
promise made by the Sultan to that Company. Sir William 
Mackinnon, replying to this letter on Ith March, .submitted 
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that the Sultan, having explicitly expressed it writing 
his decision to cede Laiuu only to the British Company,,, 
and having e^pially intimated his decision that he would , 
not cede Lamii to the German Cempany, the Court of 
Directors had supposed that no question of, or 'need for, 
arbitration could arise. As, however, her Majesty’s 
Government had consented to the reference, the Directors 
bowed to tliat decision; but Bn- William Mackimion sug¬ 
gested, with much cogency, for the consideration of Lord 
Salisbury, ‘ wlietber before resorting to arbitration of a 
formal character necessarily involving considerable delay, 
it might not be advisable to submit this evidence ’ (Mie 
documentary evidence on behalf of the British Company) 

‘ to the Imperial Government of Germany who might then, 
without further demur, acknowledge the equity of the 
British claim.’ After referring to the a'diitrary and over¬ 
bearing conduct of the German Consiil-Generalin tjireaten- 
ingthe Sultan if he included Lamu in the British conces¬ 
sion, and the aggressive proceedings of Germans‘"ai all 
points about and around the small territory embraced 
between Wanga and Kiiiini,' the letter concluded with the 
expression of a hope that the complete success which had 
attended the operations of the Company on the British 
coast, oontrasting as it did so strikingly with the results 
of German action in the south, would ensure to the Britvsh 
Company the same countenance and support from Govern¬ 
ment as the German Companies received from Berlin. 

The suggestion made above had no effect, however, and 
the contending claims of the two Companies, were referred 
to the arbitration of Baron Lainbermont, Minister of State 
to his Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
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The efidence submitted on botli sides may be brietly 
t summarised. 

^ *The first ground upon which lli'- Llerniiin Memorandum 
based the preferential* claim of the (Jerman Wilu Com¬ 
pany was that, according to llie Agreement of iHSli, the 
sirirere of British inilueuec was limited on the north by 
the Tana Eiver, and, therefore, British inllmmce was 
barred ii'om any furtlier extension in that dircu-tion. 'I’lie 
islands of Lan!u, Manda. and I’atta lay to the nortli of 
the boundary, and were conseiiuentlv excluded from 
the scope of British interests. Although (lermany had 
pWged herself‘not toinakeac(|uisitionsnf tc'rritory.accepi 
Protectorates, flr interfere with tin! (ixlension of British 
intiuence’ to the north of the international houndary 
hue starting from the mouth of tin; i'mlie, the (ierman 
^contention was, nevertheless, that she was practicall\ 
entitled Ao aciiuire tevriloi^y and Protectorate's anywhere 
to the norai of the’ British sphere-, hut that Cre-al Britain 
wasnol. 

»• The second eemtentiem of the (ierman .Mi’meiritnehim was 
that the islands in Manehi Bay il.amu, .Maneia.ratla,eti’.j, 
from a geofjraphical point eef view, beiongeei tei the Witii 
• country ; and that Laniu. em aecemnt of its e-leise conne-c- 
tionVith AVitu commercially, anel by reason eif the"’ niiini- 
foW relations of the inhabitants of the island with the 
continent, and the epiestiejns of ownership ami culti’.aliem 
connected therewith, ought to be admini'lm-cel by tin 
same hands which controlled the administration of Witii. 

Tlyj third and principal groimel of the (ierman claim 
was that Hultan Barghash and Sultan Khalifa had suc¬ 
cessively promised ‘ a concession of the islands of .Manda 
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Bay (Lamu, Manda, I’atta, etc.), to the German Witu 
Company,’ and that the promise was anterior to any, 
negotiations on the part of the British Company. ’ , 
On behalf of the Imperial British East Africa Coni- 
pany it was submitted that the Sultan of Zanzibar had, 
since 1877, constantly held at the disposal of Sir Willipni 
Mackinnon and his friends a concession of territories 
including the aforesaid ‘ islands of Manda Bay,’ tiiat this 
offer had jiever been withdrawn, and waJ accepted with ’ 
regard to certain parts of the Sultan’s territories, Lamu 
being reserved for a separate and supplementary conces¬ 
sion. 'I’his contimtion was supported not onlv by the 
various drafts of the concession agreed to between the 
parties, but by the sworn evidence of General Mathews, 
who was the Sultan's representative in the negotiations, 
and of Mr. E. N. Mackenzie, who acted at Zanzibar for 
the concessionnaires, and by the-telegrams e,vclianged 
between the Sultan (through Mr. Mackenzie afid General 
Mathews) and Sir William ifaekinnon.' This efidence 
l)ointed clearly to the fact that Sultan Barghasli acceptod 
Sir William Mnekinuon's proposals, agreed to give him a 
concession of all his dominions ironl'lVnnga to "Warsheikh, 
and that Sir ^William Mackinnon (for the future East 
Africa 'A!ompany) decided to accept the Wanga-Ivipini 
concession first, leaving that of Lamu and the northoiai 
ports for a subsequent agreement. The intention of 
Sultan Barghasli with regard to the latter concession to 
the British Company, was, moreover, confirmed byhis 
successor Ivhalifa, in a letter addressed, on. 20th August 
1888, to the British Consul-General, and in one addressed 
to the German Consul-General on 12th January 1889. 
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Lastly, tlfe intention was in-actically carried into elTect by 
/he negotiations between Sultan Khalifa and the repre- 
(Sentative of the Company in Jainiary 18Hi), tlie result of 
which was declared in* the Sultan’s telegram to Sir AV. 
Mackinnon of the dOth of tlig,t month, before (jiioted. 

Tlie point which the Arbitrator had to decide was 
whether the Sultan of Zanzibar was legally bound to 
jtrant tlfc Larau concession to one or the other of the 
rival claimants,*and if so, which party possessed the prior 
claim. ^ court, of eipiity, interpreting an cxju'cHKcd 
intention, proved by evidonce .strong not merely in pre- 
sutftption but in fact, as ci|uival(mt to a jiromi^ts ami 
involving a corresponding obligation, would have bad no 
hesitation in arriving at a judgment. Laron Lambennont, 
however, examined the <'vi<lcnce according to tlie striclc.-t 
fules of international law ami i)ractii-e. As |•cgards tin; 
(lerman ♦i^imshe decided 

1. 'I’hat the .Vnglo-derman Agreement <d' 1HH(J had no 
relation* whatevA* to the island of Lamu, or any territory 
kfthe north of the Tana, ami could tberi fore confer no 
right beyond that line on either i’owcr. 

2 . That ge/)graphical,commercial.or political consnbjra- 
tions pleaded by the (ierinans in respect" to Lanin and 
the islands of Manda Lay conferred no title to the a'dminis- 
tration oftho.se islands bv the Lower controlling Witu. 

3. That no suflicient evidence was a<lduced of tin- 
alleged engagement of Sultan Largbash to the (icimans 
in regard to Lamu, and that the communications which 
subsetfjuently took place between Sultan Khalifa and tin- 
German Consul-General did not alter the position of the 
c^se. 
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As regards the claim put forward by the' Imperial 
British East Africa Company, Baron Lambermont, while 
satisfied that no doubt could exist as to the intention andi 
desire of the successive Bultans tb grant the concession 
of Lamu to this Company, hold, nevertheless, that accord¬ 
ing to the strict interpretation of law, and in the absence 
of the Sultan’s actual signature to the several documents, 
no engagement had been validly assumed by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar creating in favour of the Company an exclu¬ 
sive right to tin; lease of the customs duties, and the 
administration of Lamu, and the islands and ports north 
of it. 'I'liis decision was strictly just; the Sultan Hvas 
legally bound to neither party; but the Arbitrator recog¬ 
nised that this was not really the question at issue. The 
tpiestion was whether Sultan Khalifa was at liberty, as 
regarded the claim of the Germans, to sign the conces¬ 
sion which had been agreed to between liimse'*’ and the 
nipresentative of the British Compiiny. 

‘Considering lastly,' the Award coneuided, ‘ that the 
signing of the Convention formulated between the Snlttii. 
Seyyid Khalifa and the representative of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company has only been deferred in 
consequence of the opposition of the German Consul- 
General ; 

‘And whereas this opjiosition is founded upon t/be 
light of priority claimed by the German Witii Company, 
the reality of which right has formed the subject of the 
foregoing conclusions: 

‘ Eor these reasons— 

‘We are of opinion that the proposed agreement be¬ 
tween the Sultan Seyyid Khalifa and the representative 
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of the Imperial British Kast Africa Com))an_v on the sub- 
^'ect of the island of Laran can la; signed without f’iviii;; 
‘rise to any rightfully founded <)pp(wition.' 

The award was gi\en at Ih-usscls on tlu> 17th of 
August 188!). Baron Laniherinont, in transmitting the 
Avwird to Lord Vivian, gave e\])ression to his souse of 
the great desirability, in the interests to eoiieord and 
eivilisatibn, of the, principle of tlie delimitation arrange¬ 
ment of IHHfi being extended to the terrif i.y north of tlie 
Tana IJiver.* 

Immediately on tlie promulgation of J’.aron Lamber- 
' moht’s Award tlu'Company di'spatehed a ttdegram to its 
agent at Zanzfnar apprising him of the fact that the 
Sultan was now free to sign the, concession of fjamu and 
the northern jiorts. At the same time the f’oreign Ot'liis' 
instructed ^fr. (now Kir Ceraldi I’nrial, then Acting 
Conaul-fi'.^,iieral at Zail.tih.ij', to lend any assistance thal 
he properly could to the Comjiany's agemt in obtaining the 

f I 

concession. On tlie Hl.st of August ISH!), Sir Ocrald 
Portal obtained the Sult'-in’s sigiialure :o tin; desired 
concession,' on terms which wiu'c aflerwai i|s coiisidi ahl\ 
modilied and. extended, but whieh clo.scd liie controversy 
between the British and Cerman Comjiaiiies in regard to 
Lamu and the northern ports. The ,\ward of Baron 
Lamhermont, and the proinjit signature of the conces- 
"ion, did not, however, allav the hostility of the defeateii 
jiarty, or lessen the disjiosition of the Imja rial Covern- 
ment to siipjiort them in any pretensions, howsoever pn;- 
postCKOus or initenahle, which they migiit advance; witli 
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the object of thwarting and embarrassing the British 
Kast Africa Company. In the next chapter the German’ 
system of assailing the British Company from all quarters ’ 
will be further illustrated. In this' place it will be suffi¬ 
cient to add that, after the failure of its efforts to obtain 
Lamu, the German Witu Company practically collaps'id; 
and on the 22nd October the Imperial British 
Mast Africa Company was approached by it** with a, 
view to obtain an offer for its property. The President 
replied on 4th November, on behalf of the Court of 
Directors, to the effect that his Company was willing to 
pay for the property and rights of the Witu Company a 
sum equal to the certified actual expenditure of that 
Company, together with a moderate sum as compensation 
for the surrender and transfer of all the Witu Company’s 
rights, etc., and its final withdrawal from the east coas’ 
of Africa north of the British sphfl’c of influen.e. This 
jiroposal was made subject to an agreement being come 
to between the German and British Governments for the 
withdriiwal of the German Protectorate over Witu and 
the adjoining coast. The Witu Company was unable to 
conclude an agreement having annexed to it a condition 
wliich it was without influence to effect; and the nego¬ 
tiation, consequently, came to an end. 



CHAPTKl! IV. 


BELESOM CANAL—MANDA ANH I’AT'l'A. 

The Tana lliver, wliich earrics Ui Uio cuaHt, as tin- 
natural highway of the region, the trailc of tho Pukoiim 
unci Galla tribes, who inhabit tlw adjacont coiinlry up In 
the neighhourliood of Ahnuit Koiiiii, is not navigable at 
its mouth, owing to a dangerous and genenilly imprac¬ 
ticable bar, created by the e.\]iosure of the dclioiiehiire (n 
the action of the monsoon winds. The same condition 
e.\ii)tH atf^he mouth of the .Iiiha, and in both cas(-s the 
river detiects sharply to tin- south just liefore entering the 
ocean. The l^nkonu' tribes, occiqiying Ibe lower and 
*middle,])arts of the Tana, are noted for their imiiistry in 
canoe building and for their skill in the navigation ot 
these ve.s.serti; they may, in fact, tie said to monopolise 
the carrying trade of the. nver. in the freedom of whieii 
their interest is conscfiuently of great importance. 

'The nearest port to the mouth of the Tana is Ijamu, 
with which may he included it.s subsidiary port of Kipirii, 
on the Osi. Although the Anglo-tierman Agreement of 
188(i declared the Tuna to he the northern houmlHry of 
riflsh inHiience, as a matter of fact the jurisdietioii of 
the British East Afriea Company extended furtlu-r uiidei- 
its first concession from the Hnltaii of Zanzibar, wliose 
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mainland dominions included not only the Dsi Biver, but 

a strip of territory beyond. To the commerce of the, 
Tana it was essential that easy access to the sea, obstructed, 
as this was at the month of the river by ■ the bar, 
should be obtained in some other direction. The Osi, 
which Hows into the sea a few' miles north of the Tapa, 
and nearer to Lamu, was found to be navigable, and at 
about five miles from its mouth a bend of this river 
brought it to within two miles of the Taica. The point ’ 
at which the two rivers thus approached was therefore 
about half-way between the coast and the inland frontier 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory. The contiguity of 
the rivers suggested to the Sultan’s subjects in that dis¬ 
trict, whose interest in the commerce of the Tana was so 
considerable, a junction of the two waterways by means 
of a canal suitable to canoe trallic. Tlie Pokomo people 
were actively seconded in this project by the inhabitants 
of Kau, ou the Osi, whose town could not fail to benefit 
largely by the proposed work. A canab was made, ten 
feet wide and si.x feet deep, from a place called Chara on 
tlie Tana, to the Osi, and in this way free communication 
was secured with the sea. 

Tlio Sultan’s subjects, however, found themselves pre¬ 
sently bliried of free transit through this waterway which 
they had constructed by their own labour. Under Germ.ni 
protection, the lawless ruler of the Witu district felt 
strong enough to send his troops into the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s territory, establish a custom-house 011 the 
canal at Chara, and levy arbitrary e.\actions froir the 
commerce of the 'Tana passing through the Jlelesoni 
Canal. This outrage upon the territory and subjects of 
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' Zanzibar’was prompted by a Mr. CleiiK-ns jiriibnrdt. a 
german subject \\ 1 10 acted us iip-nt aiul atl\iMrt» ilio 
jOliief of Witu. Ihmhnrilt hud /-i'ev/oustr pbiccd riistmii- 
houses in tiie nei;,dibeur/i(»o(/ of h';iii, hut ihr (immiu 
Consul-libiierul, on In’in" iiiaile awiire of llu' fad, bad at 
onqg ordd'cd their removal. Xow, liowevi r, condilion.s 
appeared to have cdianoid witli tlie advent of a Hritisli 
Companjf, and (dennan subjects and j n‘ii.i,'.< ^eeineil to 
enjoy a licence‘to violati'llie riebt;. of cliers witli iiu- 
.juinity at whatever point they elir)^e to altaek tlieni. 
The Sifltan of Zan’/dbar, assail* d by tlie appeals of his 
sul^ects for ])rotection ai4ainsl the oppressions of the 
Witu soldiers and oHicial-, was coide-'-* dly afraiil of 
Incurring (iennan disfileasnre if lie atii iiipt<d to vindi- 
■•ate his own and his people's riehts a;niin l the hiob 
handed encroachments of a chief eiooxing the jiroti dion 
of (fermany. The SuAtan did, iniiee*!. ihjclare his re.idi- 
ness to takJ^the necessary uii asuri -. to proli el his siileects 
and terfitory, anti tlierehy t*' give etleet to the ohliyations 
t^Siuimed by him towards the Ihdlish l aist .Mnca ( onipany 
under the concession, provided her Maiest\ s .teen, and 
Consul-t-ienefal did nl^ disajjjirove ot lis i.l;.iiiig so. .Not¬ 
withstanding that the tierniaii .-Xgint ot the .Sgjtan oi 
\Vitu*was showing iucreaA.'d aciivity in ojipressing the 
subjects of Zanzibar, by not meri-ly continuing ilie illegal 
customs exactions, hut actually levying a poll tax on the 
inhabitants of the district and conip«dling the Waisdoniio 
to remove from the sonth to the north hank of the 1 ana so 
as to yring thc«i within the .scope of the tlagnint usurpa¬ 
tion e.xerciscd over the unfortunate people, tin- Sultan 
did not receive that sanction from the Jlritish (oivcrii- 
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ment which ho reasonably asked for, as an assurance of 
protection against German displeasure, in his efforts ta 
free his people from oppression and to fulfil his obliga-i 
tions to the British Company. The Directors of the 
Company, to whose representative in Africa the people 
had appealed for protection, addressed a strong repre¬ 
sentation to Lord Salisbury, requesting him to obtain the 
interference of the German Government to put an end to 
the oppressive aggressions of Witu. 

On the 8th of March 1889, the Marquis of Salisbury 
informed the Directors that the custom-house on the* 
Belesoni Canal had been established by Mr. Cletlleus • 
Denhardt, who was in the service of the'Sultan of Witu ; 
that the German Government disavowed the act, but 
declared that though the Sultan of Witu was under the 
protectorate of German}', no formal right existed enabling 
the German Government to give him orders on the sub¬ 
ject. Lord Salisbury added that the Company would 
unquestionably be justified in protecting itself against 
encroachments on territory proved to be within the con 
mile limit of the possessions of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and consequently within its concession, and in iirohibit- 
ing tin levying of duties in the canal. In stating, how-' 
ever, that ‘ no formal right e.xisted enabling the German 
Government to give him (the Sultan of Witu) orders on 
the subject ’ of withdrawing his custom-house and troops 
from Zanzibar territory, the German Government merely 
contradicted its own record, and showed its unwillingness 
to interfere with proceedings directed against what were 
now’ British interests. We have seen alread}' how, before 
these interests altered the conditions of the situation to 
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the Germ'an view, the German Consul-General exercised 
his authority to order the removal of the eustoiu-houseH 
established by Denhardt at Kan. ^foreover, on a pre¬ 
vious occasion, when tlfe Sultan of Witu. in 1SH7, iinjicsed 
export duties on produce pcjssin}' from his tt'rritory to 
Laij|u—the inhabitants of which possessed nearly all the 
property on the coast-line of Witu, and had eonseipiently 
to pay ar» export duty on their own ])roduce when haivino 
Witu, and a further duty on euterinjj Tjiuuu—those unjust 
and opj)ressive duties were repealed, ns ('oloiud Mnan- 
Smith reported to Lord Salisbury on ‘2ud April IHHH, ‘ by 
thel:)rder8 of the Impcjrial German Govermneiit,' * And 
I istly, when in ))ecembe,r 1H,S9, it becaiiu! clear that the 
llritish East Africa Company was oh the point of (!X- 
pelline the AVitu people by force of arms, the Gennan 
(jonsul-General despatelied an ollieinl order to the- Sultan 
of Witu directing that <1110 custom-house on the Belestjui 
Canal shoi?ld be evacuated behsre 21 st Decembci —the 


last (fay*allowed by the Comiiany's ultimatum. 

«*l’he unaccountable attitude of tlu! German Government 
in relation to this lielesoni Canal question and othci s, and 
the apparent*ac(iuieHcflice of the Butish Government in 
refusing its countenance or approval to the aHsei;tion by 
the Sflltan of Zanzibar, on behalf of iiis obligations io 
British subjects, of his j»ist rights of sovereignty, are 
clearly indicated in a letter addressed to the Comjtany by 
the Foreign Office on 12th July 1H89. 'J’he iJireclors had 
requested that instructions might be sent to the British 
Consul-General to arrange with the Sultan, the German 
Consul-General, and the representative of the Company, 


* Afiica, No. 10 ■ ls8s;, p. 4. 
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for a proper understanding being come to with the Sultan 
of Witii for the withdrawal of his forces from Zanzibar 

^ I 

territory, and for the discontinuance of the levying ofi 
duties. Bitter complaints were received from the Galla 
chiefs living in the districts between the Tana and Osi 
about those oppressive and illegal exactions, but although 
the right of the Company to employ force in clearing its 
territory of the invaders had already been recognised by 
her Majesty’s Government, and a survey made by 
Commander I’lillen, of her Majesty’s ship NIork, had con¬ 
firmed beyond all question the situation of the canal as' 
entirely within Zanzib.ar territorj’, yet the Directors ifere 
reluctant to resort to force until no otlief means were left 
of asserting a right so notoriously founded on the first 
principles of justice. They were, in fact, unable to believe 
eithe)' that the German Government would continue to 
give its sanction to so flagrant <1. violation of territory, 
or that her Majesty’s Goverimniit would continue to 
accpiiosce in a usurpation which viohued the Sovereign 
rights of the Sultan of Zanzibar—wliose independence 
they wore pledged to protect; and the rights of the Com¬ 
pany to which the Crown had granted the a’gis of a Boyal 
Chartev. In regard to the action of both Governments 
the Directors were gravely mistaken. ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government,' the Directors were informed in the letter of 
I'ith July, ‘ would not consider it advisable again to invite 
the aid of the German Government, who have distinctly 
expressed their inability and unwillingness to interfere, 
and the interference by the Sultan of Zanzibar in Witu 
matters would probably embroil him with Germany, and 
is manifestly expedient.' "Which was to say, that the 
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Sultan of*Zanzibar would not be allowed by Oonuany, 
^)Ol• countenanced by Great Hritaiu, sliould he alteui]it 
^o ’prevent his territory beiiiK iuvadeil aiul his subjects 
oppressed liy tlie Sulttni of Witu. This alone could be 
meant bj^ ‘ interference by the Sultan ul Zanzibar in 
AVit^ matters.’ The Coiui)any was left to deal with the 
difliculty as it thought best : and no otlnu' course l eino 
now left 4 )pen, Lord Salisbury wa.s informed by hittia- on 
flth July lKSn,*tliat the {'ompany’s repn -entatiYe would 
be forthwith iiistructi'd to despatch a body ot Irooiis to 
•the Belesoni Canal to drive out the Wiui soldiers and 
customs officials. 

Mr. Clemens IWadiardt, who had fuiiud it to his interest 
to enter into amicable neooiia,lions v.ith the 1 hrectors ol 
ihe Imperial British Mast Alrica ( oni]iany with a. view to 
a peaceful adjustnieiit of the dinicullies with Witu, had 
been ousted from his i*is;uon as ay,ent to the Sultan of 
W itub}’ the^intriy'Ues of Herr rnep])en, ihe local aoent ot 
,* the GljrHian W'itit Company. This oiiuthanan on heeoni- 
ilj^ aware of the intention o! the (..ninpany to enforce ili 
rights in regard hi the northern hoiindarv, adopted a 
course, whiidi Bore the cffarach-r ol deiiaace. * Ihe HiiecLoi.' 
• communicated, to Lord Salisbury on the 21st NfU’embei 
?t report dated ihe 2lfh of the ]irevious month from 
Mr.*K. T. Simons, their agent at Jjamu as well as Briti.'h 
Consular Agent. ‘ Herr'I oi ])]ien, Air. Simons reported, 
‘ the agent ot the Witu Company, has been ap;)ointed 
agent for the Sultan of Witu, whilst the l.irothei.-i Lei.- 
hardt Jiave bean dismi>s<il. humo Bakari has lepaiied 
and renovated the custom-hoime on the Bedesoni Canal, 
and increased his force of occupation. Herr loeppen ha.-' 
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returned from Zanzibar by dhow, and landed at Mkonumbi, 
on the Witu territory, 600 muskets, 500 kegs of gun-, 
powder, and a supply of cartridges, percussion caps, etd.; 
these are a present to the Sultan of ^Witu.’ The Directors, 
on whom Lord Salisbury was at this time pressing the 
importance of applying stringent measures to the regi^la- 
tion and control of the importation of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, drew his Lordship’s attention to the imiy^ssibility 
of any course adopted by them proving vffective for the’ 
object in view so long as the Germans declined to adopt 
a similar policy. The action of 11 err Toeppen ^Ya3 pointed 
to as an illustration of the freedom allowed by »the 
Gorman authorities in such matters ; and without imply¬ 
ing (as past e.'cpcrience would have justilied them in 
doing) that this importation of guns and gunpowder as 
‘ a present ’ to the Sultan of Witu, and evidently intended 
as a hostile manifestation iigainst the British Company in 
reference to the custom-house, received official indulgence 
for that reason alone, the inference must have suggested 
itself to any mind. Nevertheless, the action of tlie 
Germans remained without remonstrance. 

An ultimatum was then addrcs.^cd by the Company’s 
representative to Fiinio Bakari, the Sultan of Witu, 
requiring him to evacuate the Bclesoni district and with¬ 
draw all his officials before 31st December ; and towards 
the end of the month an armed force of 150 men, with a 
Maxim gun, was despatched by the Company from Mom¬ 
basa to enforce the evacuation if necessary. A significant 
incident then occurred. A few days before the despatch 
of this force the German Consul-General informed Mr. 
Mackenzie that he had no orders from his Government in 
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regard to# the evacuation of Zanzibar territory by file 
Witu forces ; but when there was no longer any doubt as 
to the resolution of the Company to .■x[)el the intruders, the 
German Consul-Geneivil asked Mr. Mackenzie to convey a 
sealed paricet to Herr Toeppen so that it might be in bi.s 
hands not later than the tlOtli I)eeember-- the day before 
that named in the Company's uhinialmn. It was kiutwn 
at Zanzibar that, notwithstanding the deelaration of the 
tiermnn Government that they eonld not gi^e orders totlie 
Sultan of Witu on tlio subject, tliis letter < (inlaiMe(l orders 
to evachatt;. Mr. ^laekenzie cbelined to lie the bearer. 
Tin* orders were iiiimediately .sent up by a German man- 
of-war, and tin; result wa.s tlial tlie Witu forces and 
oflicials ([uiotly withdrew uitbmil awaiting the anival 
of the Company's troo|is miller eonniia 11(1 nf \Ir. Clillbnl 
Craufurd. Mr. Craufiird look jMi'M’S'-inii nl the di.slrict, 
and left a sullicicut gajri-on in oecuiiation. 

It is desA'ving of notice Unit on tin* 1st .lanuary IH; (), 
the Sultan of W’^tu a(ldres.si d a letter to the Cumpany’s 
<y;^mt at Lamu informing him that the eu-tom-lioiiso and 
troops had been withdrawn, expre.s.ing seiitiiuei'ts of 
great friendliness tovmrds the Coicpanv^ and inviting 
the agent to pay Iiim a visit at Witu. Tliere is no doubt 
that Fumo Bakari's coiilid^nce in hi.- Genmin friemls was 
noft’ considerably shaken. The bearer of the letter was 
.Mahomed bin Hamid, the brotlierof the Idwali of Iniiim. 
‘In a verbal conver.sation with .Malioiiied bin ilamid,’ 
Mr. Simons wrote from Lamn on Itli January IH'tO, ‘ be 
(Fumo Bakari'i stated that so far as he was concerned the 
Belesoni would have heem handed to us long ago, tmt that 
he dare not have done so, holding, as he does, leti'-rs from 
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th(i (iermaii Conrsul-General instructing him to occupy the 

IJelcsoni and give it up to no one.’ Fumo Bakari furthe^, 
stated to Mahomed bin ilamid that he would willingly 
throw up the German Protectorate, and identify himself 
with the British Ea.sL Africa Company. He abked that 
he might have the islands of Manda andPatta, but these, 
Mahomed bin Hamid informed him, belonged to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. It was discovered that Herr 
Toeppen’s sudden accpiiKitiou of power' in Witu was 
largely due to delinite promises which he had given to 
the Snllan that Germany would not only protect him on " 
the Belesoni Canal, but would cause these two islands to 
be handed over to him. Seeing that the geographical con¬ 
nection of these islands with Witu had been summarily 
dismissed by Biiron Lamberraont as a ground also of 
political connection, the request of l".nno Bakari arose 
from a strong natural desire !)a‘jed upon the fact that 
before their outlawry Patta had l)ee.n the residence of his 
family. ^ ■' 

'L’o their astonishment and indignation, the Directorsio/ 
the Im]icrial British East Africa (hmpany soon dis¬ 
covered that thm promise held out by Herr ToVippen in re¬ 
gard to^these islands was no idle one. The pretension 
now put forward l)y the Germans, and the high handed 
and arrogant manner in which they asserted it, taken in 
cemneetion with the apparently' passive attitude of her 
Majesty’s Government,—an attitude, as we since know, 
duo to the force of diplomatic considerations, and in 
the event not prejudicial to British interest,—p’as a 
considerable trial to the patience of those who had em¬ 
barked their capital in the development of British East 

t 
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Africa for»tlie intcruHts alike of British coiiinierce iiml of 
^iie British iianie, and the eftWt was (lishcuru-niiii;. Suh- 
^se<*iient events proved that ilie ^''itu ri^lit of luissession 
to Mandii and hatta ^'as based ii])on a pretension as 
utterly gitnindless }>rr .-i- as the action of llie (iernians 
themselves had already left ir to lie inferred. 

The Jhreetors her Majesty's (ioviirninent tini dy 

notice of*tlie ])Ossihilily of lht> Company’s ri;^ht to llie 
islands of Mandu, I’atta, Kwyhu. etc., unaer the Sultan’s 
ccncfcssion bein'; disputed by <lern)an_\. Attenti m was 
•also drawn! to the important fact that, on wlialever 
eroands tlie threatened opjio.sition to the eone( ssion of 
tlie islands of M^inda Bay niiolil he iia.-^ed, tlie (li rnians 
I'ould not call in question the sovereign rieht of tiie Sid- 
lan of Zanzibar to de-al witli tlieni, a riqlii wln’eh llu y hail 
sm recently and nnC(|uivoeally uekMoae! i;,ed b\ their 
action reeardini; the ‘ijaniu concession,’ as well as by 
the ease sufrinitted by the (lerman Inipei ial (loven.ineiil 
' to BifroA Ijainbemnont. Th.e followin.; ))a'sa;e s in Baron 
^i!»mb(;riuonl's.\ward make the ]) 0 'ition of the fiei nians in 
that matter clear and unmistakable, a jHa-iilion in v\hii h 
they were a[i^)lieants a Sovereign for coni e.^sion of 
• parts of his recognised territory ;— 

‘Oft the 10th December IHhT, the (ierman Consul- 
General and Mr. 'rocppeii. the nqireseiitalive r)f tin: Witn 
Company, had an audience of the Sultan Seyu'd Da tthu'li, 
of which audience the Consul-General "ave an account t' 
his Government by a report, which is not produced, bir 
the ai^alysis of. which in the German .Memorandum cml 
with these word.s :— 

‘ “ The result of this interview expanded mat be oumme 
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up in this sense, that the Sultan declared himself to be at 
once ready to grant the concession for the islands of 
Manda Bay to the Witu Company,” etc.’ 

And again :— 

‘ In his letter of the IGth November 1888, tb the Sul- 

I 

tan Seyyid Xlialifa, the Consul-General expresses hirnself 
thus:—“ I take tlio liberty of recalling the fact that 
under Seyyid Barghaeh negotiations were already carried 
on for a concession of the klaiids of Manda Bay to the 
German Witu Company, of which Mr. Tocppen is the re- 
presontiitive at Lanin.”’ 

Baron fjamberraont laid down that it must be a prin¬ 
ciple in international as in all affairs that one cannot 
create a title for oneself. In this matter the Germans not 
only failed in the attempt to create a title for themselves 
to the conceH.sion of Lamii and the islands of Manda Bay, 
but, on this concession being granied to the British Com¬ 
pany, they denied, as a defeated party, that title of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar which as applicants they Lad fully 
acknowledged. 'I’lie Birectors of the Company reasen- 
ably expected that, after so far deferring to their prepos¬ 
terous pretensions as to submit lO the arbitration, her 
Majesty’s Government would not for a moment coun¬ 
tenance this furtlicr and still more vexatious and giound- 
less interference with British rights. The Foreign Ofiice 
acknowledged the letter calling attention to the fact that 
Germany had already fully and formally recognised the 
Fultau’s right to dispose of the islands in Manda Bay by 
concession. On the same day (11th October 1889) the 
Directors were informed in another letter that her 
Majesty’s Government had learned by telegraph from 
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their Acting Agent an3 Consul-General at Zimziliar ‘ that 
;he right of the Sultan to inclmlc the islan.ls of Manda 
^anfl Patta in the concession to the British Hast Africa 
Company ^Yill probably be called in question l)y the Ger¬ 
man (jovffrnnient on the ground that tbej’ have never re- 
cof^iised his Highness’s antliority over tbein.' 

In reply to this extraordinary intimation the Direetnrs 
made th% position of the Company clear. .After referring 
to the explicit aaiinowledgment of the Sulian'ssovercignty 
over the island-s, embodied in the Menioriuidiim of the 
Imperiitl German Government wliieli was siilimitled to 
Banon Lamberniont, it was iminted out furllier, iirst, that 
the Sultan's Hug was ilying in tlui islands uiieballeiiged 
prior to the grant of the conees.sion ; secondly, that on tln^ 
settlement of the boundaries of AVitii by (lem ial Matbe.ws 
and Vice-Consul llunliolt in .lanuarv IHST, tbe Siillan's 
flag, in conformity vvitli tbe terms of that agreement, wa.s 
withdrawn'frora tbe mainland, but was not interfered with 
in the islands Afanda I5ay, nor Lbe Sultan's rights 
y*ire in any way que.stioned ; and lastly, tbat tbe nega¬ 
tion of any rights in regard to tbe islands on tin part 
of tbe Sultaft of Witfl whieli was di.-tin^ly im]ilied in 
the definition of the coast line of AVitii laid dowy in the 
AnglS-German .Agreement'of iHSfi was legally tantamount 
to^n acltnowledgraent of the rights of the sovereign whose 
flag had for many years been flying umiiientiom d over 
those islands. 

History, supported by incontestable local ami other 
evidence, confirmed the position established by existing 
facts. Against all this array of title it was understood 
that the ground of the German objection was that 
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Germany, in negotiating the Agreement of 1886 ^^^ith Great 
Britain, had reserved her recognition of the Sultan o^ 
Zanzibar’s sovereignty over the islands of Manda Bay. If, 
this was the case, then it became very clear that Germany 
had abandoned and surrendered this position by formally 
acknowledging the Sultan of Zanzibar as sovereign before 
the Arbitration in the Concession case. It is unnecessary 
to go beyond this fact to prove that Germany’s-action in 
now reviving the objection to the Sultanas right to cede 
the islands arose not from any belief in the fantastic and 
preposterous claim of an outlawed subject to a por¬ 
tion of his sovereign’s dominions, but from the desire to 
oppose as far as possible every extension of British in¬ 
terests, and to prevent the Company by every means from 
enjoying the concession which Baron Lambermont had 
decided that the Sultan had the right, to grant and the 
Company to accept. - 

In the letter of Kith October 1888, above referred to, 
the Directors informed the Marquis of Salisbury that, the 
Sultan’s riglit to cede the islands to the Company beiiig 
beyond doubt, their agents would be forthwitli instructed 
to take possesrion. The Divcctor.s in this ^action were 
animated not only by their duty to the Company, but by 
the principle which always actively influenced them of 
maintaining the Sultan’s sovereign rights and dignity; 
and in doing this they looked with confidence to the 
‘ full sympathy and support of her Jlajesty’s Govern¬ 
ment.’ Accordingly, with the sanction of his Highness 
the Sultan, the Company’s flag was hoisted iu the islands 
beside his own, and the officers of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company entered into possession. 
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It was idoubtless the case that paramount Imperial 
gonsiderations influenced her Majesty’a (lovermnent in 
^lieir unvarying toleration of the vexatious and unfriondly 
aggressiveneBS of German subjects and oflicials in East 
Africa in*the matters referred to in the preceding pages, 
am^ others still to be narrated. The Directors of 
the Company always bowed to the exigency of such 
consideraiions in a spirit of loyal confidence in her 
^^ajesty’B GoveJnmcnt. Their submission to tlie embar¬ 
rassments arising from incessant intrigues, encroacliiiioiits, 

* and pretensions of German subjects, in wliicli tlie latter 
only too readily obtained the active support of their 
Government, not only retarded tlie progress of tlie Com- 
])any, but involved it in exiieiiditure for tlio defence of 
its just rights which had never been anticipated. Tliese 
.sacrifices, heavy sacrifices, of time and money and labour, 
were well understood >by her .Majesty’s Government, as 
well as by Ihe Directors, to lie called for liy the exigencies 

' of Imperial interests in otiier part.s of the worhl rather 
^»n in East Africa. The claims of tlie (Jonipany, how¬ 
ever, upon the State, on account of those patient and 
loyal sacrifites, have ■been very scantily, if at all, recog- 

• nised. Had the Company received under its^charter 
anytHing like the protection and fair play—not to say 
encouragement and substantial support—accorded hy the 
German and other Governments to their subjects in like 
circumstances, its record and success would hare been 
all that its founders had been justified in expecting at 
its ii\ception. - But circumstance.s from the first subor¬ 
dinated its interests to those of the Empire,—a subor¬ 
dination of which the Directors were too loyal to com- 
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plain, although it entailed ceaseless anxiety and a heavy 
drain on the Company’s resources, but which beyonA 
question has given the Company' a claim upon the, 
country which ought to be recognised. 

While the opposition of Germany to the concession of 
the islands was assuming definite shape, that Govern¬ 
ment was taking other steps, equally unexpected and 
unjustifiable, to obstruct our interests. 



CHAPTEK V. 


THE Ntw fiKRSUN PROXECTOKATE—MANDA AND PATTA. 

On the^23rd of October 1889, a tole>{rara appearod in 
'the Times newspaper from its Berlin correspondent re- 
porifing that an announcement liad been ])ublished in the 
official Gazette to the effect ‘that the territory on the 
East African coast between the northern frontier of Wilu 
and the southern frontier of the station of Kisinoyn, 
belonging to the Snltau of Zanzibar, is placed, pursuant 
to the treaties concluded wjth the sultans and chiefs in 
those regions, under the protectorate of his Majest;, the 
Emperor, subjeet’to any accuiired rights.’ 

•‘The Directors immediately wrote to the Foreign Ollice, 
asking for information regarding this extraoruinary 
announcement. On tfio 6th of Novumbej' a letter was 
written in reply stating that on the 2'2nd October the 

^ t ^ 

Oerman Ambassador had given formal notice to her 
Majesty’s Government, in accordance with Article 31 of 
the General Act of the Berlin Conference, of the terri¬ 
tory in question having been placed under the protec¬ 
torate of Germany, subject to the reservation, of course, 
of th% properly acquired rights of third parties. 

That such rights existed the Germans were fully 
aware. Of the nature or e.\tent of the so-called rights 

I 
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or ‘ treaties ’ acquired by Germany from ‘ tlie sultans and 
chiefs' of the region covered by the new Protectorate, 
nothing was known. Put as far back as July 1889, [h(^ 
British .Bast Africa Company hp.d formally notified to 
the Foreign Office a treaty which had been concluded by 
its agent with Avatula, the chief of the Waboni tipbe, 
whose territoiy and influence were understood to extend 
from the interior to the coast north of the 'Bstrict of 
Witii. The Directors of the Company a-ldressed a very 
strong representation to lier Majesty’s Government, on 
the hist October 1889, regarding the embarrassing and * 
disheartening position in which the Company was placed 
by the ‘continued, persistent, unfriendly action on the 
part of the Gorman Government with regard to the terri¬ 
tories north of the Tana.’ Grave ai)i)rehensioiis were 
entertained as to the intentions of Cerniany in that and 
other (luarters, and serious doubts were felt as to whether 
the Company would be justified in continuing its efforts 
on the lines originally laid down, unless a distinct and • 
final agreement were come to between the two Goverii- 
inonts as to the limits within which the Company was to 
be at liberty to carry on its operations between the Umbe 
River and the northern port of iMriiti. It was pertinently 
added that, while the enormous German s[ here oi influ¬ 
ence lying between the Umbe and Roviima lies imactically 
untouched, it ai)poars very significant that the German 
Government should at the present juncture be so active 
in evincing this desire to establish a protectorate in the 
territory lying outside of, but contermiuens with, Witii. 
‘It is unnecessary to remind your Lordship,’ the Directors 
continued, ‘ of the inconvenience entailed upon this Com- 
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pany as well as the largo and unfore>L'on expenditure 
pade necessiiry, not only to be perpetually on tlie watcli 
to'guard its rights against the constant attempts of 
irresponsible intriguers, who too readily receive the sup¬ 
port and protection of the German (rovernmenl m their 
attempts to embarrass the Company aiul minimise its 
influence, hnt to prevent in the interior the intervention 
by any f<yeign power in the territoritis lying lu tween the 
Hvers Ciuhe and Juba so as to give tliem access to ilie 
Kile basin. Our present action, therefore, lias been pre¬ 
cipitated aird forced upon us by what we consider lo be 
the«unwarrantable and hostile movements ol the (W’rmans 
in territory beyond their proper sphere- of inllneiice, which 
latter in itself is more than snllicient for many years to 
come to tax the administrative and linancial resources of 
the association which has taken it in h-md. 

The Directors on tU; '.Ith of November addivssed a 
refpiest to Lord Salisbury that, in virtue oi the treaties 
eonciuded by the Company over the territory between the, 
Tana and .Tuba Rivers (which Innl been duly communi 
cated to the Foreign Ollice on -iTlli .Inly previoo ) her 
Majc.sty’s Governmeiu, following lb.- e\ >mple <d’ Ger¬ 
many on the coast, and the precedent o. then' own action 
in the territories under tlie control ot the Itoyal .N'iger 
Company, would forthwith declare a Protectorate over 
the countries acipiired by the Rriti.-,!! ]',a^t Africa Com¬ 
pany’s treaties. In reply to thi-. application the I'ii eetor.s 
were informed on Ittth N'ovember that the treaties con¬ 
cluded by the Company had been notified to the (n rman 
Government, and that the further <|ne,tion of ih claring 
a Protectorate would receive the con-ideralion of her 
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Majesty’s Government. It became evident, however, 
very soon that Imperial interests demanded a lai'ge)- 
measure of consideration than the rights of tho Briiisli 
Company. The communication f^om the Foreign Office' 
just referred to was follow'ed by another on 14th Decem¬ 
ber, intimating very clearly that, in addition to their Pro¬ 
tectorate on the coast, tho Germans now claimed to call 
in (juestion the validity of the treaties previously made 
by this Company, on no better grounds tjian that certain 
shadowy pretensions wore made in the name of the 
pupped Sultan of Witu to rights of sovereignty on the 
left bank of the 'L'ana, and that certain chiefs on ^the 
right bank of tho .hiba were under the protectorate of 
Germany. It was no matter for .surprise that a writer in 
the Timi's nc'wspaper of *2‘2iid Octolau’ 188.) should have 
given emj)hatic exi)ression to the feeling which the vari¬ 
ous proceedings of the Germans in East Africa were 
calculated to arouse. ‘ It is difficult,’ the writer stated, 
‘ to account for the claims on the part of the Germans, 
e.xcept from the desire of certain individuals to give f^ie 
successful English Comiiany as much annoyance as pos¬ 
sible. It is ditliciilt to treat eithe': seriously, or patiently 
such pretensions. If the German claims are presented 
througli the German Governoent, it is to be supposed 
that our Governmuiit must listen to them; but any 
leugtheiu d correspoudenee or negotiation on the subject 
would he eminently ridiculous. The conduct of German 
subjects in East .Africa can only be satisfactorily e.x- 
plained on the supjiosition that they are^ attempting to 
get up a case for “compensation." It is notorious that 
the AVitu Coiniiany are not particularly llourishing ; and 
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the English Company luigm, be willing to take over llieir 
4and and business, provided the protectorate rights of 
ithe German Government were withdrawn. Here, again, 
fortunately, the EngTish Company are taking a linn 
stand, for they arc sure of their ground, and in tliis, of 
eoinfse, tliey will receive the sujjport of the Government 
that granted their cliarter and eucouragisl tlnun to em¬ 
bark tli(?ir capital in an enterprise wliicli is really 
Imperial. . . In tliis worthy euter[)ri.se, then, the Coui- 
jiany have a right to ccpect the liearty sup))ort of the 
(xovernment. No doubt such siqiport will be; ])romi)lly 
^'■irthcoining when necessary. It was moor more ueedel 
;tlian at present, to protect the Company from llie irri- 
t.iting annoyance of having, every other day, elaims 
sprung upon them which are right in tlui face of the 
i-iettled understanding hetw> en the two Governnnmts a-^ to 
the principje on whicfi fie/many and England were to 
act in this part of .\frica. Tin; Comjiany, as represeiil- 
ing England, hflve loyally carried out our ])art of the 
IfeTgain; a word from Prince Bismarck would elTect;vely 
put a stop to all breaches of the arrangement on the 
other side. A little lirmnc^s on the part the English 
'Foreign Office would prodiice the desired re,wit, and 
encourage the capitalists who have embarked their money 
not to abandon an enterpri,<u which they have b<!gun .so 
well.’ 

On the 20th December the German .\mbasHador com¬ 
municated to the lMar<|uis of Salisbury a Sub Vcrhtilr 
maintaining tlie right of the Sultan of \\ iiu to the 
islands of IManda and Patta, and denying that of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. The Note observed that on dth 
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December her Majesty’s Government had admitted that 

the question whether these islands belonged to the SultaiH 

• 

of Witu or the Sultan of Zanzibar, was expressly reserved 
for decision,—the claim of the ’ former resting upon 
ancestral pretensions, and that of the latter upon the 
undoubted exercise of sovereignty over the islands sipce 
the middle of the present century. Pointing to the fact 
that the negotiations connected with the Angle, German 
Agreement of October ‘29th—Noveinlier 1st IKHO, made it 
clear to the Sultan Barghash of Zanzibar that Germany 
did not acknowledge the sovereignty claimed by him over 
the islands of Manda Bay, the Note contended ‘ that 
neither a temporary exercise of sovereign rights by the 
Sultans of Zanzibar during the throe years which followed 
these negotiations, nor the ignorance of the present Sultan 
with regard to the state of the ease, can have created a 
right to the possession of the islahds.’ (lerinany’s chief 
reason for having hitherto taken no steps to bring about 
a final settlement of the question was that she wished the 
questioir of the customs administration of Lamu to do 
settled first. ‘As the Sultan of Zanzibar,’ said the Note, 
‘ has ignored the interests of Witu in this matter, the 
Imperia.' Government do not sec tlieir way to meeting his 
wishes with regard to Ifanda and Putta, since the pos¬ 
session of those islands has now become more important 
to the Sultanate of Witu.’ The above facts, it was urged, 
showed that the Imperial (lovornment had not relin- 
(pushed the attitude formerly adopted in this question, 
and that no ground was afforded for the assumption that 
the claims of the Sultan of Zanzibar to Manda and Patta 
had been admitted to be well founded. Her Majesty’s 
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Government were therefore requested to withhold their 

sanction from the assumption of administrative functions 
,in*the islands by the JJritish East Africa Company until 
an agreement should have been eome to with the Govern¬ 
ment of Germany, who refused to admit the right of the 
Company to act in Manda and Palta under the concession 
granted by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

It wilUbe observed that the language and contention of 
the xVotc Verbal were quite inconsistent v.ith the exiilicit 
land unqualified acknowledgineiit of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s rights of sovereignty over those islands am- 
taiaed in the Memorandum submitted by the German 
Government to Baron Lainbermont. Nor, excluding that 
decisive fact from consideration, did there ai)i)ear to he 
any justification for their present obstructive action 
advanced by the Imperial authorities of Germany better 
than the avowal that that action was promi)ted by re-swit- 
ment against the Hnltan of Zanzibar for having ‘ignored 
the fnterests of iVitu ’ in granting the Concession of Lanni 
the British Company. The tlisastrous conseqiKmces 
following from the concession In- had already grant(;d to 
the Germans in the Tsnith were not, aj^irt from other 
considerations, such as to encourage the Sultan,to grant 
then? another concession. * 

*[n regard to this A'ete VvrhaJc, the Directors of the 
British East Africa Company wrote the Foreign Cilice 
on loth January 18!)0, refeiTing to the undoubted right of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to cede the islmds, and adding 
thati.as no olijectiou had been made by her Majesty’s 
Government to the acceptance of the Concession, the 
Company had in good faith sent its officers to occupy the 
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islands, had hoisted its flag alongside that of the Sultan, 
by arrangement with the latter, and now hoped that hei 
Majesty’s (iovernment would confirm the Company in rts ^ 
rights, and refuse to permit any interference with them 
by the German Government. Oh 24th January the 
Directors were informed in reply that, notwitlistan(^ng 
the ‘ importance ’ of the facts stated in their letters, ‘ the 
question of the administration of the two islands by 
the Company must remain in abeyanc3 pending the 
discussion between her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Germany.’ The Company was 
requested to send instructions to this effect to Jts 
local agents. To this the Directors replied that the 
Company had already taken over all the islands under 
the Concession, and that the lowering of the flags would 
have the immediate effect of prejudicing the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s claims to sovereignty. -The Company’s agents 
however, would be instructed to take no new steps 
pending further orders. But this con,cession to their 
claims did not satisfy the demand of the Germans. The 
Company was informed by the Foreign Office that its 
officers must abstain from all administrative acts pending 
the decismn of the controversy, and for the first time (on 
February 15th, 1890) the following official decision was 
given regarding a concession obtained on 31st August 
1889, by her Majesty’s Acting Consul-General, under 
direct instructions from the Foreign Office to assist the 
Company in every way he properly could in securing the 
concession. It w’as, moreover, through that department, 
in a letter of 27th September 1889, that the Company 
received the concession which Mr. Portal bad concluded 
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with the Sultan; and it was with the full knowledge and 
ianction of her Majesty’s Government that the adniinis- 
»tration of the islands was taken over and exercised up to 
the date of this comnfunieation of February loth 1H!)0, 
in which it W'as officially decljired, ‘ that as the Company’s 
agents have taken over the islands, have lioisted the 
Company’s flag, and have presumal)ly taken steps in tlio 
direction’of assuming the administration, their action in 
respect to a territory in the position of these islands 
must bg held to have been taken without authority.’ 

The ‘ position of these islands,’ it must lie liorno in 
mifld, was an ex post facto incident, created by German 
hostility to British interests after the concession had lieen 
granted to the British Company and refused to the 
German Witu Company. 

• The indignity to the Imperial iiritish East Africa 
Company jnd the Sirltandof Zanzibar did not eml here, 
'rhe Directors at cnee informed the Government tha.L tlie 
decision would*be immediately communicated to tlu! 
Company’s Administrator for his guidance. On the ‘ioth 
February tljo Directors placed on record in a (dear 
manner the position as regarded this coflee.sHion and the 
steps^ taken by the Con^pany. Government ^ere re¬ 
minded that the islands were ceded to the Comjiany mi 
Slst August 1889, and a copy of the Concession for¬ 
warded to the Directors by Government on ‘i7th Sep¬ 
tember ; that in the letter of 11th October, hinting that 
the right of the Sultan to cede those islands might 
probably be ‘called in question liy the Germans, the 
Foreign Office conveyed no intimation that the f'umpany 
fljiould not proceed to exercise its right under the Con- 
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cession; that on the 16th October the Directors, in 
reference to the foregoing letter, expressly informed he* 
Majesty’s Government that their agents had been in-, 
structed to enter upon possession, ‘and that the Company 
relied on the sympathy and support of the Government; 
that this letter was acknowledged on ■ 30th October 
without taking exception to the Company’s administration 
of the islands; and iinally, on 20th December, tlm Foreign 
Office was informed that, in pursuance of* an arrangement 
with the Sultan mutually deemed advisable, the Com¬ 
pany’s Hag had been hoisted in Manda and Patta along- ^ 
side that of his Highness. The Directors then rockpi- 
tulatod the grounds upon W’hich the Sultan’s claims to 
sovereignty over the islands were based, and added that 
any doubts upon the matter could best be resolved by 
appointing a commission to take evidence on the spot. 

But on the same day (26th February) a letter was 
despatched to the Company from the Foreign Office 
directing the withdrawal of the Company’s officers’ and ’ 
troops from Manda and Patta, ordering the CompanJ^’a 
flag to be hauled down, and the administration to be 
carried on thrcr.igh the Wali of Lamu. To these orders the 
Directors at once yielded, and telegraphed accordingly to 
their Administrator; but they again strongly emphasised 
their dissent from the assumption that their action in 
connection with the concession had been ‘without 
authority.’ Certain newspaper statements afforded the 
means of eliciting more distinctly from her Majesty’s 
Government a definition of the attitude 'they had now 
taken up. It was asserted, with some appearance of 
authority, by the Berlin correspondent of the 'Sm York 
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Herald (London edition) on 6th March, and in an ollicial 

i-miMinique in the Berliner Taijchlatt of the same date, 

tiiaf the British had admitted that the Hiiltan of 

Zanzibar had no right to the islands of Manda and I’atta, 

and bad tHferefore acted illegally in granting them to the 

Britjfh East Africa Company. The statements were so 

incredible, in view not only of the tacit concurrence of her 

Majesty’s •Government hi the assumption of tlie rights 

acquired by the Company under the Concession obtained 

by her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, but of the 

"explicit actcnowledgment of the Sultan’s sovereignty 

made by the German Government before Baron Laraber- 

mont, that the Directors drew Lord Salislmry’s attention 

to the matter—feeling unable to understand sucli an 

apparent abandonment of the rights of Britisli suiijcicts 

lawfully acquired from a sovereign wliose independence 

Great Britain was pledged to uphold. The Directors were. 

informed, on the lUth March, that the statement of the 

V allegdd ‘ admissiem ’ of her Majesty’s Government was 

‘ incorrect,’ but the explanation now given of tlie action 

of her Majesty’s Government in the matter diiTcred very 

little from the former ifi character or degre*. TluGierman 

Sovernment were informed ‘ that, as the questioy of the 

rival claims to the islands had been lescrved ’ (at tlie 
. • ... 
time of the negotiations leading to tlie Itelimitation 

Agreement of October ‘29th 1886) ‘ for future negotiatioi> 
between the two Governments, her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment considered that the late Sultan of Zanzibar had no 
right prejudii-c a deeiaion by inclndinn lh<w ialanda in his 
Concession to your Company.’* 

See Appendix No. .5, and PnJtn CoiiresHlon S/n/inlt arj, 
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The stultification of their former action was, on the 
face of it, less intelligible in regard to the British than to 
the German Government. The former had expresseS no 
disapproval of the inclusion of ‘ flie islands of Lamu and 
Manda and Patta and Kiryihu and all other islands in 
that vicinity and in Manda Bay’ in the Conce^>Bion 
obtained for the Company by their own agent and 
Consul-General; and the latter had public>y acknow¬ 
ledged the Sultan of Zanzibar’s sovereignty over the 
islands by becoming a suitor to him for a concession of 
them. Germany now disputed the rights it had so*^ 
recently acknowledged, in order to embarrass the British 
Company and create another claim for ‘ compensation ’ in 
the general settlement which was approaching; while 
Great Britain abandoned them, presumably on account 
of those ‘ Imperial considerations ’ to which the Com¬ 
pany’s interests were necesswily Subordinated. It was in 
vain, however, the Directors urged that the right claimed 
and exercised by the Bultan of Zanzibar was ‘ no new • 
thing ’ sprung upon the world by the concessioit,^ 

‘ that the terms of the concession in question had been 
virtually arranged and understood for more than a year 
before .Ahe date of its being granted,’—and that the' 
Germans had made every effort to obtain the same con¬ 
cession for themselves, and onlj' formulated their protest 
against the sovereign rights of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
when his Highness eventually granted the concession to 
the British Company. 

The German Witu Company, on whose kccount all this 
contention first arose, was, as has already been stated, in 
a condition of exhaustion from which it had hoped to be 
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rescued by obtaining the management of the customs 
aclministration of Lamu. In his official report of lilardi 
to which reference has before been made, Vice- 
Consul Haggard stated* that ‘ the '\Vitu Company aiipear 
to be solely* represented by Mr. Toeppen, who carries on 
in L^mu a retail trade in oil, crockery, calico, and piece 
goods. Very little capital has been expended in 'NVitu, 
and it is suited that no plantation work on any scale has 
been attempted.’ •Lamp being lost to them by the Sultan's 
action in ceding it to the Lritish Last .Vfriea Company, 
the Ger&ans revived the discarded claims of the Sultan 
of \^iitu on the islands of Manda Bay, not because these 
islands 2)OH8e88ed any commercial impoitance in them¬ 
selves, but partly because the claims would be calculated 
to embarrass and discredit the British Company, and 
partly because Manda Bay afforded bettor anchorage for 
large vessels than that ^f Lamu, and was cajtable of con¬ 
version into^ very much superior port. 

'«• Meanwhile the •German Consul-General jit Zanzibar, 
nc^^satisfied with com2)elling the Company to haul down 
its flag and withdraw from Manda and I’atta, foriually 
demanded of the Sultafi that he should (aincel the Cou- 
•cession. This, however, the Sultan declined to ijo, but, 
acting*{)resumably on the advice of her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, he agreed to suspend the concession pending the 
result of the ai'bitration. On the ’ind of April IHhO, the 
Sultan Seyyid Ali, who had succeedetl to the throJie on 
the death of his brother. Khalifa, addressed the follow¬ 
ing letjer to Mr. George S. Mackenzie, the Company’s 
administrator:— 
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After compliments : 

‘ Oil, niy friend I lie it known to you that our friend tile 
Cferman (lonsul-Gouerul has written to us by order of hi< 
Government and has also spoken on the matter to us, that 
the two Great Governments have decided that the question of 
our sovereignty over Manda and Patta must bo sent to arbi¬ 
tration, and ho says that these islands have not been pf.'oved 
to belong to us and that otliers claim them, and that our late 
brother did wrong in giving the Goncossion of tkem to you. 
But wo cannot uudi'rstaud this, for the islands have belonged to 
ns over since tlie time of our fathers, and our friend theGortnan 
Gousul-deneral liimself asked our brother to corcode thcmi to 
the Germans, and he refused bei-auso he had given (promised) 
them to tlie Ihiglisli. But wo wisli to please the Goverflment 
of Germany if we can, and what can it matter to us if our 
claim goes to arbitration 7 Tlicy must be decided in our 
favour. Our sovtu’iugn rights are known to all, and God and 
the great Governments cnnu>)t do us injustice. 

But the Gorman Gonsul-tfcneral lias asked us to cancel our 
(iouce.ssion to you for the.s(' i.slands, but this is not necessary. 
For the sake of tlu' ariiilration ile.sired by the Governments 
wo have told him that we will write to^yoii to consider thei 
(kmcessiou of tlie islands as being suspended until our ri^ghts 
are decided for ev<>r by arbitralion, and we will then at once 
restore the Concession to you, and this is what wo have to ask 
you. I’leii.se dl > nothing with regard to the Concession until 
the arl^tration is decidi'd in our favour, when wo will again 
give it to yon with the .same 'rights and privileges ui before. 
This is what we ask of you. Salaam from your friend, * 

Seyyiu Ali.’ 

Mr. Mackenzie, in reply to this communication, in¬ 
formed the Sultan that as representative of the Company 
he declined to accept the suspension of the Concession or 
to compromise the rights of the Company by assenting to 
an act which would be a breach of good faith on the part 
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uf the Bultan. He advised the Sultan to make this known 
tcbthe German Consul-General, and at the same time Air. 
AJacienzie forwarded to the Briti.sli A,i,'ent and Consul- 
General cof' 'f the eorrespondcnce to place him in full 
possession df the facts. 

Colonel Euan-Smith reported the situation by tclef^raph 
to the Foreign Cilice, which thereupon infoniK'd the Com¬ 
pany that st was not justilied in declining to accept the 
notice of suspens?bn, and that it had nothing to fear if the 
result of the arbitration should be favourable to the Sultan 
8 f Zanzi!)ar. Instructions in this sense were to la; sent 
to tire administrator. The Directors, i)i laiply, iissmned 
full responsibility for the refusal of their administrator to 
accent the notice of su.speiision, and explained in the 
clearest manner the imjiortant ijrincijile on which they 
acted. If the Hultan, coerced by pre.ssiire mid throat,s 
from German officials, Vere^ to be at liberty to sns])end 
part of a concession granted under sovereign rights con- 
fessedl^ exercised <or half a century without question, be 
wcafld be entitled to suspend the wliole concession, and it 
followed, in the opinion of the Directors, that ‘ a dangerous 
precedent would be established if an agraement signed. 
Sealed and delivered in perfect good faith could *hen be 
amended, cancelled, or smspended by one of the parlies of 
it.’ It was further argued that the suspension of llie Con¬ 
cession, and the Company’s acceptaiu eof such suspi nsion, 
would ipso facto be liable to interpretation compromising 
the Sultan’s sovereign rights and jirejudicing tlie IJritisb 
case in,the proposed arbitration. 

It was not until the loth October IH'dO (several months 
after the conclusion of the .Vnglo-Gennan Agreement 
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hereafter described) that Lord Salisbury informed the 
Company tliat it was now at liberty to re-occupy Manda 
and Patta. Meanwhile matters remained in statu quon; 
but it is interesting to observe'{see correspondence in 
Appendix No. 5) tliat the demand of the Gerihan Consul- 
General on hist Ifarch for the rescission of the Conc^jsion 
by the Sultan, was avowedly ‘ based upon the contents of 
a dispatch from tlie British Ambassador at Berlin to the 
German Poreign Office, in which it was'admitted that his 
Highness the Sultan had no right to make such a conces¬ 
sion.’ This was the ‘admission’ the newspaper reportol 
which was stated on loth March to have been incorivct. 
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l')Y the terms of the ('(incession miiler wlilcli the liritisli 
Vhist Afi’icii* Company lield the coast liom \\a'iL;a to 
lupini, the rent to Iji! ))aiil to the Sultan in respect ni the 
customs was to l)e llxed after the lirst year s expi rieiice. 
During; the lirst year the admini^ti'atioii remaiiu d in l!ie 
iiands of the Sultan’s ollicials, and the customs coni iniied 
to be collected by his oibct I's. 'I'lii' ( ompaiiy ua.' to 
assume the administrat'ton from the liith of .\ueu,'i 1 - 
(the be;j;innii!e of the linamdal year in /anzibarj. .\ lew 
,^<lays Ixjfore this <late, however, the (na-maii ( onsiih 
(deptcral sprang iinother obstruction upon the ( ompan\ iiy 
notifying to her Afajesty's Agent at Zan; ibar that it bad 
not yet been* settled x^hether the port Wanga was 
within the British or German sphere of inlluence, ami 
that tllfe ([uestion must be ilecided belore the cu ton s 
iidmniistration was takiiii over by the Jlrilisb (omiiiany. 

The attitude assumed by the (iermans in regard to the 
southern boundary line was suggested by a certain vague¬ 
ness in the wonting of the Delimitation .Agreement of 
bSHt), which w;iSidrawn up in blurope by persoin noi con¬ 
versant* >vith the e.Kiict geographical conditioim on the 
east coast. The words of the Agreement were ‘The line 
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of demarcation starts from the mouth of the river Wanga 
or Umhe,’ etc. On the strength of the doubt suggested I^y 
this ambiguous description, the Germans resolved to dis¬ 
pute the right of the Companj"' to take possession of 
Wanga. That the former in this ca,se as in that of Manda 
and Patta had put themselves out of court by their,own 
olKcial acts, and that the evidence against their contention 
as supplied by themselves was conclusive and,unanswer¬ 
able, did not modify their determination to cause trouble 
to the British Company. 

As to the river, miscalled the ‘ river Wanga or Umbe,l 
which formed the boundary, only a slight knowledge of 
the locality was required to show that there was no river 
bearing the name of Wanga, and that there was no 
river at all at Wanga, but only a salt water creek. 
The river Uinbc is about two milei to the south of the 
port of Wanga. The Compiiny’r concession e.xtended to 
the river Umbo, and the territory bad actually been taken 
over by the Company in the early part of 1889. Tho^ 
foregoing geographical facts, well kuown to all who had 
any personal acuuaintance with the coast—well known, 
especially, as shall be seen, to the Germans—were amply 
conlirmed by the results of an independent e.xaminatioi’ 
made by Commander Pullen, of her Majesty’s surveying 
ship SItirl;, who at the time was surveying the coast. 

Ill disputing the right of the British East Africa Com¬ 
pany to the port of Wanga the obvious contention of the 
Geninui authorities was that Wanga belonged to them¬ 
selves. The character of that pretens'on will be clear 
from a reference to their own official records. The first 
article of the Concession to the German East African 
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Association declares that the Sultan ‘ makes over to tlu- 

(^rman East African Association all the i)o\v(>r which lu' 
[jpss’esses on the mainland on tiie Alrima, and in all his 
territories and dependencies soal/i nf the Cnihr Him-,' etc. 

A prochrtnation issued by 11 err Ernst \’<ilisen, the 
dire(jJor-in-chief of the GermanConii'any nolilied that, ‘ In 
accordance with the treaty conehuh-d between his llieh- 
ness the Swltan of Zanzibar, Sev'vid Khiilifa.and the (ier- 
nfan East Africiin«Association,the latter talees idiaree, from 
tlie loth Auenst 1K8H, in tlu; name of liis lli^lini'Ss, of 
the whol& administration of the coast-line extendiiiL' /ro/H 
uDiilli. of tin: I'mhc lliiTr to the llovunia Iliver.' This 
proclamation promulRuled an ordinance in which repealed 
reference is made' to tin; German territory in the same 
terms. 

On the Itjth Aitffiist IHWH. Herr Ncdisen issued two 
lurther ordinances (Icchn’atorv of the (!(fiuiin ('otepany's 
rights and regulations under its concession ‘southof the 
,4’mhe iliver.’* • 

iW would hardly be su[ipo.sed that in the face of th ise. 
c-vplicit oflicial records the Germans could exiiei-t any 
colour to be Ki^’en to thPir ]iresent course » \ce])l that of 
Wnwarranted and vexatious interlerence wi'Ji the .Mrilish 
Compafl}', or that her Maje.sfy's GoveriniK ul would for a 
nionfent consent to countenance or tohaate such a j'ro- 
ceedinc. The Directors of the luiiicrial iJrilish East 
Africa ^Company protested against this eratuiLous and 
irritating action, and expressed the hope that uoijuestion 
would be allowed of the Company’s undouhletl richt^ ,it 
jA\anga. They ordered a European olKcer to lie iihe-' d in 

* Africa. X*». 1*> j»p. 
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charge of Wanga. Thereupon the German Consul- 
General protested to the British Agent against the Com¬ 
pany sending any European officer to Wanga until tljc 
matter was settled. In reply to ihis protest the Directors 
telegraphed to their agent directing him to ' inform the 
British Consul-General that the Company declined to 
recognise the German protest, resting its position on the 
authority of the British and German Concessions and the 
fact that the port had been taken over by the British 
Company in January 188U. The Directors also referred 
to the fact that the question of delimitation had nothing 
to do with the Company’s right to hold Wanga, as this 
right was acquired under the Sultan’s Concession, in the 
same manner as its right to the strip of territory (includ¬ 
ing the Belesoni Canal and Kau and Ivipiui) which lay 
to the north of the Tana and consequently outside the 
recognised British sphere of inhuence as dclined by the 
Agreement of 188(). 

The Company placed Lord Salisbury in posse.ssion of,> 
the full evidence, on German as well as British autherity, 
establishing and confirming the fact that the Umbe formed 
the boundary Lord Salisbury acKiiowledge'd the Directors’ 
lettert'i without remark; and on the 5th of October 188!) 

t> 

the Company was informed from the Foreign Ofii?e that a 
joint British and German Naval Commission was proceed¬ 
ing to carry out the delimitation of the boundary at 
Wanga. The course adopted would have been a most 
propm- one had there been the smallest doubt existing on 
the point, either on the evidence of the German official 
records, of common public knowledge on the coast, or of 
the British naval officers who had made an examination 
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jf the boundary. Captain liruckenburv, of T[.^^.S. Tin-- 
t/Hoisf, was sent to meet the (rennan ship Cnruhi, and 
with her captain to make an examination of th(> houndarv. 
The German ship had not arrived, hut (,'aptain Jiracken- 
hury inspected Wanga thoroughly, and liis report was in 
the hands of the Government. I'lxpressing surpriM' at 
such a question having arisen, he described the rmhe as 
‘an excellent frontier line giving Wanga -.ome l.l miles of 
surrounding in e?ory direction.’ T’Ik'ic was no river at 
Wanga, pnlj’ a creek. 

On the !)th November a communication was addressisl 
to the Directors by the Foreign Oltice, stating that the 
joint survey of the bjundary had l)eeu coiujileted, and 
that the report was expected shortly. It was, lunvover, 
an open secret in ZanKihar (from wliich it aas at once 
communicated to London, that the re|iort of the .Joint 
Naval Comyiission eonfinnej in evcirv way the clainw of 
the British side. 

* Notwithstanding that on !llh November the I'oreign 
Oftfee declared the inquiry to he coin[d(:ted and the formal 

* report expectgd ‘ shortly,’and notwith:..tanding, further, 
that the purport of that report might alimisl he d(!scrihed 
as public knowledge, the reiun't was withheld by ihe two 
liov^rnmcnts. On 2nd October .Mr. Ikjrtal, then Acting 

“ Agent and Consul-(Jeneral, had asked the reiiresentative 
of the Company to abstain from sending a Knropean 
officer to take charge of the AVanga customs pending the 
decision of the Commi.ssion, which was about to examine 

^ the boundary. *0n the 12th December following, (''donel 
Euan-Smith sent the Administrator a copy of a di.^patch 
fro|n Lord Salisbury expres.sing his lordship’s approval of 
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Mr. Portal’s advice regarding Wanga. An officer had 
been sent to Wanga in October in obedience to the orders 
of the Directors. The Administrator now informed the 
Consul-General that, in view of tue unquestionable rights 
of the British Company, the withdrawal of 'the officers 
placed at Wanga would prove very iirejudicial •'■o its 
interests there and elsewhere, and he could not, therefore, 
consent to remove them except under compu>sion, or by 
instructions from the Court of Direct6rs. On receiving 
this correspondence from the Consul-General, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, on the 8th Kebrnary 1890,—three months 
after the Boundary Commission had completed its in¬ 
quiries—caused a letter to be sent to the Directors, 
observing that ‘this is a point on which Imperial interests 
are paramount,’ and requesting ‘ that tlie Court of 
Directors will be so good as to issue orders to Mr. 
Mackenzie to the ofl'oet that iioatH of administration shall 
bo performed until the question in dispute is settled.’ As 
the ‘ question in dispute ’ .seemed, owing to the afiparent. 
agreement of the two Gos'erninent.s to ignore or supp.ess 
the report of the Boundary Commission, in a fair way of 
•surviving till the Greek Kalends, the British East Africa 
Comi)any might well have begun to regard any further 
contest with the Germans as hojseless. and cither io resign 
itself to indefinite future sacrifices in the interests of 
Imperial policy, or abandon the enterprise in which it 
received so little encourngeiuent and sntTered so much 
loss. Again, on the ‘2*2nd February, in reply to a reBjiect- 
ful representation that the revenues of AVaiigf formed 
part of the basis on which the Company’s annual pay¬ 
ment to the Sultan had been calculated and settled, and 
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that the withdrawal of its macliinery of administration 
wpuld be seriously prejudicial to its interests, the ordi rs 
were reiterated that ‘ the Company sliall abstain from 
any act of adininistr.atien at WaTi^a until the diseussion 
with the G«rman Government shall have settled tlu' dis¬ 
puted question whether it sllould be comprised in the 
British or German sphere.’ J >nt, as it was widl know n that 
the Joint ^aval Cominission had settled this point four 
nionths previously, it was impossible to understand what 
subject for ‘ discussion ’ could still remain, or how loiift 
4he Oom^jai^’ should have to await the pleasure, of the 
German Government before rcsninine its suspended rii'lits. 
And in point of fact the '\Van<'a question, like that of 
Manda and Patta, was held over in this condition by 
Germany to increase the levcrat^e available fora])i)lication 
to the British Government in the linal and General 
negotiations which resiJtcd in the .\',;reement of 1st July 
IHltO, oigliteTjn months after* the (lompany had oc, ujiied 
'the teiritory. 

J*i the early part of this narrative, it was nic.ntioned 
that, in connection with a nqmisentation addressed to 
Lord SalisburJ' by the Ompany urging a fui-ther definition 
of spheres of intluenco west of the Victoria Nyan/.a. his 
lordship) informed Sir William i>[ackinn(m that it a|ipeari d 
likefy the projected German (•'ipi ditimi for the n lief of 
Kmin Pasha would not take place, ami no occasion wonld 
therefore arise for the delimitation suggested. This was 
in October 188H. During this month various report', 
more oj less authentic, appeared in tin; Pre.-s point in” lo 
the abandonment or po.stponement of the design, m con¬ 
sequence, it was allege<l, of the want of syinjiathy on tin- 
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part of the German Government. The nominated leaders 

were Lieutenant Wissmann and Dr. Carl Peters. The 

0 

real object of the expedition was hardly disguised even at 
the beginnings Probably, indeed, an appeal for funds for 
the dilatory purpose (already undertaken, two years pre¬ 
viously, by a committee in England) of ‘ relieving' Emin 
Pasha, would have failed to elicit the same response as a 
frank avowal that the cxpcdtion was primaril,iV intended 
to extend Germany’s colonial empire .jn Africa at the 
expense of the Dritisli sphere. The German Colonial Com¬ 
pany, at a meeting at Wiesbaden on 11th September 1888,i 
passed a resolution declaring the extension of German 
stations by way of the Victoria and Albert Nyanza to Wa- 
delai, ‘ to be desirable in the interests of the nation,’ and 
that it was prepared ‘ to assist such a company formed with 
this object to the best of its ability.’ The German public, 
declared the Liberal FrieHiiinigc ^eitinig, could not be too 
strongly warned to close their purses to such an attempt 
to entice them, under the pretext of Eipin Paslia’s .name,. 
into a colonial policy. But the adherents of such a poiipy 
were undoubtedly in the ascendant in Germany. In 
addition to thefliscouraging circumstance, aircady alluded 
to as having damped the ardour of the German Emin 
I’asha Committee (who had eventually discarded the word 
‘relief from their title), the disturbed state of things on 
the German coast of East Africa compelled a temporary 
postponement of the enterprise. The original idea was to 
start from Pangani, march through the German sphere to 
the south of the Victoria Nyanza, and proceed between 
that lake and the Albert Nyanza to Wadelai, founding 
permanent German stations as they went. Hence the 
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^ Ktrong representation addressed to Lord SalisbuiT by Sir 
Mackinnon pointing out the urgeney of a definite 
settlement of the boundary in the terms of tlio under¬ 
standing of July 1887, before the position was forced by 
Peters’ expedition. But the project was by no means 
abandoned, as Lord Salisbury had been led to bediove. It 
derived its vitality from motives (piite irresiiective of tin; 
disorders j^n the coast or the situation of Kmin Pasha. 
As for the former, Lieut. Wissniaiin met tlie dilllculty by 
avoiding it, that is, by intimating tiial liis exjiedition 
•would sfrart’from some point on the Somali e(jaHt, probably 
from Witu, following the line of the Tana, 'rhe nows 
which reached Europe in December of the r«>i)orLed cap¬ 
ture of Emin Pasha by the llahdi <lid not diseom age the 
German Committee or interfere with their designs. If Fanin 
was captured, they declared that they would still go on 
with their enterprise an^l direct it against the slavci-dcailors 
in the Equatorial regions, fti the latter part of Lecomlter 
i telegram appea^'ed in a London m-w.sjiaper from a well 
in^Jrmed Berlin source, stating that ‘ although the belief 
in the safety of Emin Pasha, and in the success of Stanley 
in having r^ieved him, is now general among colonial 
,politicians here, the departure of the expedition destined 
for hi* relief is still contemplated, and it is safe to con- 
clufle that certain other objects in Fast Africa will afTord 
a raison d'i-tre for the continuance of the preparations 
already commenced, even though it should speedily 
become certain that Emin Pasha is already safe.’ 'I'lie 
probable appo^jntment of Lieutenant AVissmann to the 
post ot Governor of German East Africa was also ref( rred 
to. In both matters the information was correct. Tlie 
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announcement was made on 3rd January 1889, of the 
appointment of Wissmann as Imperial Commissary ip 
East Africa. The management of the ‘ Emin Pasha 
Expedition ’ was therefore confided to Dr. Carl Peters. 
According to the correspondent just referred tc [Morning 
iW,,8th January 1889), fn Berlin it ‘was a general 
insinuation that the news regarding ’ (the capture of) 

‘ Emin Pasha and Stanley is an English fabrication 
intended to prevent the sending out ofuthe German ex¬ 
pedition, the hardly concealed ulterior object of which is 
the acquisition of a highway to the Central Lakes for'' 
German commerce and enterprise.’ 

On the 26th of Eebruary Dr. Peters left Berlin for 
/anzibar, having announced his intention of leading his 
force through the British sphere, although permission to 
do so had already been refused to him. In the disturbed 
state of the native mind on the coast consequent on the 
fighting in the Gorman sphere, the Directors of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company became alarmed at 
the prospect of such an expedition entering the Company’,s 
territory. They accordingly directed their Administrator 
to issue a notice that no armed expedition would be 
allowed to enter the British territory. On 27th March 
they addressed to Ijord Salisbury a strong protest against 
Peters’ intention to march through the British sphere of 
influence, as entirely contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the Agreements of 1886 and 1887. Lord Salisbury con¬ 
curred with the Directors that it was undesirable Dr. 
Peters should be permitted to pass through British terri¬ 
tory, and added that he understood Peters would not be 
allowed to proceed through the German sphere. Subse- 
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(juently it was made kiiowti to the Company, Ity U>ttor 
fr^m the Foreign Office dated lltli May, tliat tlio expedi¬ 
tion conducted by Dr. Peters ‘ would not be eountenaneed 
or supported by the Gertnan Government,’ which suggests 
the reflection that if a similar exiiedition with similar 
objects had been organised by British subjecis, the 
German Government would not have been satisfied with 
a mere declaration that it would not he ‘ eountenaneed 
or supported ’ by«the Government. Its prevention and 
disbandment would have been called for and undoubtedly 
tarried out.* 

At Aden the Peters’ expedition enlisted 100 Somalis, 
who were taken to Zanzibar by Lieutenant von Tiede- 
mann. The party intended to land at I-amu, and there 
await the arrival of Dr. Peters, but the steamer did not 
ci^ll at that port, and they were taken on to Zanziliar. 
The reason was that Da Peters had been warned that his 
expedition would not be permitted to jiass through the 
'British East Africa Company’s territories, which landing 
at.kamu would involve; and also that it was strongly 
suspected that the expedition would probably Iium. arms 
and ammunition passed'under false declanktion as jirovi- 
Ciions or merchandise—a suspicion winch was justified by 
thesulfkequent discovery that of seventy-two cases siiiiipeil 
as provisions, ten were on arri%’al at Zanzibar found to 
contain arms and ammunition for the expedition. Ibis 
dishonest attempt to evade the blockade did not elevate 
the character of Dr. Peters' enterjirise. 1 he Somalis, 
whom Jhe Sulta«i refused to allow to land in Zanzilaii. 
were sent across to Bagamoyo, where they weio lainli-d 
disarmed. Dr. Peters, however, was not to bo di-com aged 
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by the op2308ition of the British East Africa Company or 
the ‘ (liscounteuauce ’ of his own Government. He ad- 

4> 

hered to his resolution to lead his expedition to the 
interior at the back of the British Company’s territory. 
His object in doing so was notorious long befops he boldly 
avowed it himself by his declarations and acts. That 
object was a deliberate invasion of the territory secured 
by treaty to British influence. The Goven'nment of 
Germany ‘ discountenanced ’ this meditf.ted violation ctf 
the rights of a friendly jjower, which was cordially 
sup 2 }ortmg German enterprise in East Africa ; but it didr 
nothing, and its olHcials did nothing, to prevent the viola¬ 
tion. Nor, indeed, did the Government of her Majesty, 
beyond the loyal but unsuccessful efforts of Admiral 
Fremantle to prevent Feters from landing at Witu with 
his 2 )arty. As far as the two Foreign Offices were con¬ 
cerned, Br. Peters enjoyed immunity to do what he 
2 )leased in the British sphere. His own Government 
refused to allow him passage through t^e German sphere, 
of influence, which, moreover, the existing state of .the 
country rendered impracticable, but the British Govern¬ 
ment issued no^prohibition against his mareJhing through 
the British sphere. The duty of counteracting this new. 
mischief was left to the Company, which had thus 
imposed upon it another national responsibility for which 
it had certainly not bargained in accepting its Charter. 
Its difficulties were acknowledged, but its ‘ duties ’ were 
pointed out to it very emphatically and clearly. ‘ The 
Germans,’ said a leading article in the Tijnes on the 80th 

I 

March 1889, ‘ who are making a great mesa of their own 
undertakhigs, appear to make it their principal aim to 
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spoil ours. Their settfement at the mouth uf the Tann 
Ihver is a glaring breach of the spirit, if not of the letter, 
of the international agreement, and its avowed ohject is 
rather to hamper Britiali trade than to obtain eounnereial 
advantage* of a more direct and peaceful kind. Wiiile 
the Witu Company is thus ‘endeavouring to .shut us in 
upon the north and to bully the Sultan into handing over 
to them tlj|B island of Lamu with the liritisli subjects who 
Have made and vho carry on its trade, tlie Carl L’eters’ 
expedition is clearly and avowedly iiiteiideil to cut us olT 
d'rom th6 interior, by establishing Ceruian influence at tlu 
back of our territory. It is (piite true that tlie (ienuan 
Government does not directly encourage these lawless and 
predatory enterprises on the part of its subjects. But it 
does not appear to be in any hurry to discourage Ihiiin, 
as it is required to do not only by the frlendshii> it pro¬ 
fesses, but also by conttideratioii.s of common honesty ami 
regard for fl-eaty engagements. In fact we are wilnes.sing 
the process kno\^n in private life as “ trying it on," and 
dgseribed in the language of diplomacy as “ ollicious " in 
contradistinction to official activity. If trying it on 
comes to notfting, the <Jermau Government has nothing 
,to do but maintain a virtuous placidity of demeanour. 
If we fire weak enough to aflow these overbi;aring traders 
to ‘carry out their intentions, we shall find that the 
German Government feels itself obliged, liowever reluc¬ 
tantly, to recognise accomplished facts.’ Then the article 
turns to warn the British East Africa Company of the 
respect paid bjf all Governments to accomplished facts, 
and that ‘ it (the Company) must light it o’wi battle.’ 
But the Times omitted to bear in mhid tliat ii was not its 
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own battle the Company was called upon to tight, but a 
battle forced upon it on the account of British national 
rights in East Africa, by the hostility of German comj 
panies and German subjects which their own Government 
passively sanctioned when it did not actively ‘encourage 
and support them, and which the British Government left 
the Company unaided to deal with and resist with its 
own private resources. ‘ Should the battle bp rendered 
unequal,’ the Times concluded, ‘ by the appearance of thfl 
German Government on the side of the German traders, 
then the British East Africa Company would'have a* 
strong claim upon the Foreign Office, and one to which 
Lord Salisbury could not refuse to listen.’ But the battle 
had been rendered unequal already by the strong support 
the German Government gave its subjects in every pre¬ 
tension they chose to put forward, and by the seeming 
acquiescence of the British Foreigtf Office in almost every 

* n, 

German demand. Prince Bismarck might not, it was true, 
be willing to control his ‘ unruly countrymen ’ in "East 
Africa at the request of Great Britain, but the British 
Government bad the iiower and the right to support 
British subjects* acting under a Eoj al Charter, in resisting 
unwarrantable invasions of their undoubted rights. Not - 
only were the Germans allowed to have the best of it in 
every dispute they chose to raise, but the British ^ast 
Africa Company had now thrust upon it the enormous 
extra responsibility and expense of protecting in the inte¬ 
rests of the nation the remote regions of the interior 
from foreign invasion. 

Writing from Zanzibar on 30th March, after the world 
had become acquainted with the success of Stanley’s 
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expedition, Dr. Peters no longer placed any disguise, upon 
bis project. ‘ I hope you will continue to hear good news 
UB,’ he said, ‘ and that we, on our part, will be abbi to 
take part in the solution of the Central African (luostion 
in the ihterest of Germany.' He liad difliculties to 
en^unter in the refusal of the Uenuau authorities to per¬ 
mit him to further aggravate the situation on t!ie nuiiii- 
land by «narching through tlie disturbed region, and in 
the natural ojfliosition of tlie licitish C.'oinpany to tin- 
admission of so dangerous an element, with so unfriend!e 
* a purpose, into its territory. Dr. Deters tixed upon Wiln 
as his starting point; it was just outside the iiorlln'm 
limit of the Hritish .sphere, and olfered a base from whicli 
that sphere could be entered and traversed at tlie back of 
the coast. Witu and the Tana Diver route opened a way 
fcir him into that ‘ hinterland ' in which it was his 
purpose to operate. *l'lie Kmin Dasha Committee, as the 
Timeif reported on 7th Alay IHH!), now virtually admitted 
that*the real object of the eiiterjirise was ' to try if pos¬ 
able to forestall the i>resumed intentions of tin Dlnglish 
by establishing a connection lietwec n tlie (lerman sidiere 
of interest arid Emin’Slv|Hatoriat Di ovinfie.’ 'Do land bis 
expedition at Witu, Peters was obliged to run the lilockade. 
whicli at length he succeeiled in doing by stratagem, and 
disembarked at Kwyhu Hay on l.lth .June IHHi). On tin- 
27tli July he left Witu and marebed up tlie 'rami. 
■Almost immediately he became involved in liostilitiis 
with the natives, and fighting and iiluuder marki d the 
whol^ line of his march. The nows whicli reuelied 
Europe in the first days of November tliiit I'.miii Pasha 
and his companions were coming to the coast with Mr. 
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H. M. Stanley had no effect on the prosecution of an 
expedition planned for objects unconnected with the 
fortunes of the late Governor of the Equatorial Provinces. 
One of the British East Africa Company’s officers (Mr. J. 
R. \V. Pigott) had already made a journey up‘the Tana, 
and had been received by the tribes in the friencj’iest 
way. He had entered into treaty relations with them 
and had established a station of the Company at a place 
called Bokoro, about 250 miles up the river. This 
expedition will be referred to more fully in another place. 
The natives, astonished and alarmed at the high handeu 
treatment lulministcred to them by Dr. Peters;—so 
different from the fair dealing and conciliatory methods of 
Mr. Pigott— refused to assist him with boats or food. Both 
were taken by force. The people were shot dowji if they 
resisted. The chief of the Gallas at Bokore was shot by 
Peters, the Company’s flag was pifiled down and the Ger¬ 
man flag hoisted in its place, the British flag and the British 
Treaty papers were burned in public, and a German station ' 
was established. The intention of the expedition was flow 
openly avowed and violently carried into execution. The 
head man Icft'in charge of the' Company’s station at 

Bokore had gone down the river to sell ivory and purchase' 

• •/ 

supplies. Dr. Peters burned the station and approprip,ted 
all the goods and stores for his own use. His procedure 
in the flr.st stages of his journey is thus described by the 
Somalis who accompanied him:—‘ We went up the Tana, 
and as we passed through the various districts. Dr. 
Peters called for the Chief or Headman, who was ,tied up 
as soon as he arrived at the camp and threatened to be 
flogged or killed unless he gave the caravan food or what- 
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uver was required. This was often eiin-ied out all llic 
jt)urney through. At KoR)koro and other places wherever 
^he Imperial Ilritish East Africa Coiui)auy's flags were 
Hying, Dr. Peters haiilivl them down, destroyed sonu! and 
took otheilj home to Europe ; he made trcaities wherevc-r 
thCjIinperial British Ka.st Africa Company’s Hags were 
broken down, and impressed the ehiefs and iieojjh' that 
they were*under the “protection of fhe Iteutseh.” He 
set the Company’s station at Korokoio on lire, and tried 
to destroy and render mseless i-verything that had been 
'done by the Comi)any’s agents.'’ 

This recoi'd was fully coiiHrnudby the letlers of Dr. 
Peters hiin.self, published in the (iennaii imwspaiuTs, the 
general tone of which was one of exultation at tlr> success 
of his methods of dealing with the lives and property of 
t]ie natives and the rigiits of the Dritish Company. It 
was, therefore, without* .surprise that news was received in 
November of the reported mas.sacre of Peters and all his 
party by tlie natives on the I pper Tana, where he had 
sjiot tlieGalla chief and perpetrated several other out¬ 
rages. The details were somewliat cii-'iimslantially given ; 
but it eventiically turifL'd out that th(! report was a'-use, 
evidently designed to .secure immunity from further 
publiS observation in the itroseciUion of a signally lawle.'-s 
enterprise. 

* Eiicloauru in dispatch dated 2iid .\ii;jiist Is'.iii, fnmi Culoni I 
Kuan-Sinith to LordSali'! tiry. Tr,niMiiill>'d tol'omiiaio liv Fiiii'ii<ji 
Olficc 2nd SeptumliiT 



CHAP'IER VII. 


TUB NORTEBN POUTS AND TUB ITALIAN (iOVEI{IIMENT. 

In a former chapter it has heon .stated that the original 
desire of Sultan Barghash was that the British East Africa 
Company should accept a concession of all his dominions 
with certain limitations relating to the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba. When the Anglo-German agreement of 
188 G divided the mainland behind the coast into spheres 
of influence, and delinod the limits of the Sultan’s 
sovereignty, the coast-line south of the Crabe River, in 
conse(pience of being reserved for German influence, be¬ 
came necessarily excluded from any .conoession »vhicli 
might he granted to a British Company. Immediately-on 
the conclusion of the international agreement referred to, 
Sultan Bnrghuijh signiliedhis readiness to grant to the 
British East Africa Company aeoncession of the whole of 
his mainland possessions to the nortli of the German 
sphere, including Lamu and the other islands on the 
coast. But the Company was unwilling at the outset 
to assume territorial responsibilities in excess of its 
resources and capacitiea of administration. The prof¬ 
fered concession of Lamu and the noiitliern pprts it 
therefore decided to forego for the pre.seiit, until, by the 
development of its administrative luacliinery, and the 
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^owth and consolidation of its enterpi-ise, the Compajiy 
light feel itself in a position to undertake extended 
perations. The concession, therefore, which the British 
last Africa Company accepted from the Sultan arnh 
indertook'to work, comprised only the strip of coast 
icljjded between the I^mbe River and Witu. Witliin a 
•ery few months, however, the Company was coerced by 
he actior# of the Germans to abandon its prudent and 
uoderate territoftal policy. The German Consul-General 
uade a demand on the Sultan of Zanzibar for the conces- 
don of the port of Lamu, as already related, and as a 
measure of neL'iSsity, prematurely precipitated by this 
foreign rivalry, the Company had no option but to avail 
itself of the Sultan’s engagement to grant tlic concession 
of Lamu and the nortliern ports whenever desired. The 
history of the German opposition to this grant lias already 
been related, flad no'attenjpt been madis to obtain these 
northern possessions of Zanzibar by a foreign jiower, it 
woukf not have Iften the intere.st noi' the desire of the 
UJpSiish K ast Africa Company to extend so far for perhaps 
«vcral years to come. The responsibility was forced 
/tpou it by circuinstances wliich it hai no jiower to 
••ontrol, and was undertaken in a spirit of public duty to 
secnre*13ritish interests from foreign aggression. 

The ports north of Lamu conceded to the Company by 
ihe Sultan’s deed of .‘list .August ISHb, were Kisinayii 
(near the mouth of the Juba river), Brava, Merka, Maga- 
Jisho, Warsheikh, and Mriiti. The Company, however, 
was a^prse to •accepting obligations north of the Juba, 
■had alread}' been in friendly coiniminication with 

I lioyal Italian (Tovernmeiit respecting' tlio noithern 
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ports. That Government desiring to establish its in¬ 
fluence over the Somali coast, had previously opened 
negotiations with the view of acquiring the ports i» 
question. A certain friction, the causes of which need 
not be entered into here, arose between the Italian 
Government and the Sultan of Zanzibar, resulting ii? an. 
interruption of friendly relations. In this condition of 
affairs the Imperial British East Africa Company took 
the position of an intermediary between Italy and Zanzi¬ 
bar, and negotiated the concession of Larau and the 
northern ports with the ultimate view of handing over 
the latter, with the sanction of his Highness the Sultan, 
to the Eoyal Italian Government. In May 1889 an 
Italian Protectorate was declared over the Sultanate of 
Oppia. On the 8rd August 1889 a formal agreement was 
executed between the Eoyal Italian Government (repre¬ 
sented by Signor Catalani, Jtalian Charge d’Affaires in 
London), and the Imperial British East Africa Company 
(represented by Sir William Mackinnbn), of which the 
following were the general provisions :— 

The Eoyal Italian Govorument being desirous of 
obtaining the ports north of Ivismayu, the British East 
Africa Company, on obtaining the concession at this tim6 
under negotiation, agreed to transfer to the Italian 
Government (with the sanction of the Sultan of Zanzibar) 
the ports of Brava, Merka, Magadisho, Warsheikh, and 
Mruti, with the adjoining tenutory in each case: the ports 
then to be held by the Italian Government on the 
same terms and conditions as those contained in the 
concession to the Company, excepting Kismayu, which 
was to be jointly occupied and administered. The Italian 
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rovernment bound itself to limit tlie Italian sphere of 
afluence to the east and north of the river Juba to the 
ntersection of 8 degrees north latitude and 40 degrees east 
jngitude, following tha pai’allel of 8 degrees north lati- 
ude to ab*out 37 degrees east_ longitude, whence the line 
va| to run in a north-westerly direction to a point on the 
31ue Nile. This river was to form the boundary as far 
IS 35 degi%es east longitude. The Italian Government 
• “d the Corapan^^ were to have equal rights of navigation 
j the rivof Juba.* 

)n the 31st August the Company received the conces¬ 
sion from tile Sultan, and on the 18th November a Deed 
of Transfer was executed to the Italian Government in 
pursuance of the Agreement of 3rd August 1889. 'J’ho 
Italian Government, on the 19th November, notilied to 
the signatories of the Berlin Act that on the loth of that 
month a Protectorate Ifad bcipn assumed by Italy over the 
eastern coast of Africa from the north of Kismayu to 
iiegre*’8 of nortfi latitude, that is, to the southern 
b6flndary of the Sultanate of Ojqua. The traiisactions 
between the Imperial British East Africa Company and 
the Italian Government had the full cagnisance of her 
'Majesty’s G overnment, and^were announced to the share¬ 
holders by the Directors, in their annual report, dated 
the 17th July 1890, in the following terms :— 

‘The Directors have now to state briefly the circum¬ 
stances, so far as they are concerned, which have led to 
the establishment of an Italian sphere of influence out¬ 
side IJie limits assigned to Great Britain by the 
Anglo-German Agreement. Sir William Mackinnon, the 
* Seo Appendix Xo. 7, Ital'mii .1 
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President, foreseeing that the presence of a foreign power 
north of the Tana Eiver must have the effect of excluding 
this Company from the Nile basin as well as from terri-* 
tories inland extending up to the Juba, deemed it of the 
first importance to obtain such control over the remaining 
coast possessions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, norths of ■ 
Kipini, as should obviate a situation certain to jeopardise 
the future of the enterprise. Accordingly, n6fc without 
much opposition, involving recourse, as regards Lamu, to 
the arbitration of a foreign jurist, the Company succeeded 
in getting the Concession of these possessions confirmed,' 
which had previously been promised to Sir W. Mac- 
kinnon in writing by the late Sultan Seyyid Barghash. 
These possessions comprised the islands of Lamu, Manda, 
Patta, Kwyhu, and others, also the norts of Kismayu- 
Brava, Merka, Magadisho, Warsheikh, and Mruti. . . . 
Under the arrangement above mentioned, this Company, 
with the knowledge and consent of his Highness the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, now proceeded to bxecute an dgree- 
ment with the Italian Government for the transfer desired, 
whereby, subject to the reservation of the joint occupation 
of the harbour^of Kismayu, this Company should bo 
relieved entirely of all respoi^sibility and liability in con-' 
nection with the said ports of Brava, Merka, Magadisho, 
Warsheikh, and Mruti, the Italian Government at the 
same time undertaking to confine its operations strictly 
within the limits defined on the accompanying map.’ 

At this point the negotiations intervened which were 
opened between her Majesty’s Governmeht and that of 
Italy for the delimitation of their frontiers in Africa. A 
suggestion was made by the Foreign Office to the effect 
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that, as an equivalent for the relinquishment by Italy of 
ftll claims at Kismayu and south of the mouth of the 
^luba, the line of delimitation agreed on in 1889 should 
be moved down from 8 to 5 degrees of north latitude, so 
as to include in the Italian sphere the coveted territory of 
^affa (which was more or less connected with the tribal 
system of Abyssinia) and to limit that sphere to the 
westward tat the Blue Nile. The Company, in reply, 
proposed, in consideration of obtaining entire control of 
Kismayu and the south bank of the Juba, to make the 
*6th parallel of north latitude the boundary as far as 
the 35th of east longitude and following that meridian 
to the Blue Nile. Although anticipating a period to 
which the general narrative has not yet arrived, the history 
of the negotiations with Italy may properly be followed 
iq this place to their conclusion. The Directors thought 
it right to press upon i/ord,Salisbury the expediency of 
inserting in any arrangement come to with Italy a pro- 
i'visioif securing to the Company a preferential right to 
thff reversion of the Northern Ports in the event of their 
;being at any time given up by Italy. Lord Salisbury’s 
opinion was ttat the stimulation as to not^iansferring the 
^ease should be made in the Concession itself; but his 
lordship had already suggested to Lord Dufferin the ex¬ 
pediency of a provision that if the ports should become 
the property of Italy the British East Africa Company 
should have the first option of re-purchase in the event 
of the Italian occupation ceasing. Further consideration 
of the situation made it appear evident that any stipula- 
^tion as to reversionary rights would be gratuitous and 
unnecessary. Italy could only acquire the ports through 
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the Company hy lease from the Sultan, which would not 
extinguish his proprietary rights. Great Britain, as the 
protecting Power, would be bound to see that the Sultan’s, 
rights were not confiscated, and it would be as impossible 
for the Sultan to make such an arrangement with Italy 
as he had made with Germany (ceding the sovereignty of^ 
part of his dominions) without the assent of her Majesty’s 
Government as it would be for Italy to transfer the Con¬ 
cession of the Northern Ports to a third party without the 
assent of the Sultan. 

On the 24th of March 1891 a protocol was signed at’ 
Borne by the British Ambassador and the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs for the delimitation of the British and 
Italian spheres of influence in East Africa. The boundary 
line indicated by the Directors, and the terms on which 
that line was agreed to, were adopted. The Juba, the 
6th parallel of north latitude, and the 35th meridian of 
east longitude separated the two spheres of influence, the 
Company obtaining exclusive control ewer Kismayu and •* 
the south side of the Juba. The Company naturJly 
wished to be disengaged from the responsibilities which 
it had asBumef) under the concession relating to the 
Northern Ports,—responsibilities undertaken exclusively 
on behalf of the Italian Government, while at the same 
time the Italian Government assumed that in virtue of 
the Delimitation Agreement with Great Britain it was 
entitled to claim the transfer of the Northern Ports. The 
Company, therefore, on being approached on the subject 
semi-ofiicially, explained that, being under.the obligations 
and responsibilities of a contract with his Highness the 
Sultan in the matter of those ports, it could not release 
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itself without hia Higliness’a consent, which would have 
^ be obtained through her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
foreign Affairs. The ports in question, forming as they did 
a portion of the dominions of the Sultan, were in no way 
dealt witb or mentioned in the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 
Count Tornielli, on 3rd Sebtember 1891, officially in- 
formed the Company of the general effect of the delimi¬ 
tation as jegarded the Benadir coast, which now (‘ includ- 
^g the ports of Brava, Merka, Magadisho, and Warsheikh, 
with their surrounding territories ’) were declared to form 

• part of thi Italian sphere of influence. The Company 
was accordingly notified that its ‘ rights and responsi¬ 
bilities ’ as far as those ports were concerned liad thereon 
ceased. The Directors replied that they had had official 
cognisance of the Agreement, and now only required his 
Excellency’s personal declaration that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment took all the obligations and responsibilities of the 
Company under the Concession, which declaration would 
be accepted by the Company as a complete release. It 
'Vas not until February 1892 that the matter was brought 
to a close, by a letter, dated 6th of that month, from Lord 
Salisbury td the Italian Ambassador, ^stating that the 

• Sultan’s concession north of the Juba to the British 
Com^ny became ipso facth inoperative on the conclusion 
oflhe Anglo-Italian Agreement of 24th March 1891, and 
that the Italian Government was now free to make its 
own terms with the Sultan, should it wish to do so, for 
the transfer to them of the rights once held by the Com¬ 
pany. At tb^ same time Lord Salisbury informed the 

^ Company that the effect of this correspondence was to 
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release it from any further responsibility in regard to the 
concession in question. ,, 

The Directors formally notified this result to the Sultan, 
of Zanzibar, who acknowledged the communication, and 
informed them that henceforth he held the “Company 
responsible for the administration only of the coast and, 
the adjacent islands belonging to the Zanzibar dominions 
‘between the ports of Wanga and Kismayu, both in¬ 
clusive.’ 



CHAPTER VIII. 


UGANDA. 

A PECULiAEiTY of tliG territory of East Africa acquired by 
(4reat Britain and Germany, which explains the move¬ 
ment towards the interior adopted by both nations, and 
which is even still not appreciated by many persons 
opposed on principle to territorial expansion, lay in the 
fact that the value of the coast depended, and still 
depends, in a large measure on the commerce of the dis¬ 
tant interior. \Vithout*control of the latter, the former 
could be litfle more than a barren acquisition: and it 
^tas the strong coiviction of this fact which suggested 
an^igave force to the ‘ hinterland ’ doctrine so clearly 
recognised by Great Britain and Germany in the corre¬ 
spondence of ^uly 1887.* The doctrine sjmply declared 
Uiat, in the case of Powers having possebsions on the coast, 
each sHould be secured by common agreement in the 
exclu’sive right to influence and control in the regions of 
the interior subtended by its coast-line, and none should 
have the right or the liberty to intrude in the rear of 
another.* The doctrine did not exclude private enter- 

* The British Colenies in North America asserted the same principle 
in 1755, at the beginning of the Seven Years' War, against the claims 
, idvanced by the French west of the Ohio river, where tlu- latter had 
nome posts. The contention of the Colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
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prise or commercial freedom, but applied solely to the 
acquisition of political influence and territorial dominiqn. 
The districts intervening between the coast and the lake 
regions, owing to tlie present economic condition of the 
country, are comparatively .valueless, and must so con¬ 
tinue until the process of development has realised 
their latent resources. In the British sphere these re¬ 
sources are potentially great owing to exceptional con¬ 
ditions of natural fertility, climate, and general accessi¬ 
bility ; but pending their general development by the 
application of European capital and enterprise' and the 
organisation of regular administration, it was of the 
first importance that the still more valuable ‘hinterland ’ 
should be secured to Great Britain. It was a fact that 
through the aggressive eiitorpriac and activity of German 
subjects, supported by their Gover):ment, Great Britain 
had not only lost the position of 'predominating influence 
which she had held for a long period in East Africa, but 
had almost lost every foothold on that'part of the Africaiv 
continent. The Government were glad to retrieve, aa far 
as practicable, the adverse consequences of the hesitation 
of 1878 by all,the encouragcmeilt they coiild give towards 
the formation of a chartered company to take care of the 
interests of the nation. It is but just to record that 

i 

during those years of vacillation, which opened the way to 
new adventurers eager to take up what Great Britain was 

board was that no foreign nation had the right to claim sovereignty 
ill their ‘ hinterland ’ between the same parallels of latitude from the 
Atlantic to the I’acific. The title claimed by Spain on the Pacific 
coast was afterwards snecessf ally disputed by England at Vancouver. 
The modern African doctrine is therefore by no means a new one. 
8ee Mr. Lccky’s Histori/ of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
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content to refuse, Sir William !Mackinnon continued un- 
cha.nged in his conviction that Ih-itish interests required 
tl^B acceptance of the concession offered by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. As soon as the Germans began to push tbeir 
operations in East Africa, the Government of Great 
^itain had forcible evidence' of the soundness of Sir 
William Mackinnon’s views. The Government grew 
anxious to revive and put into action that enterprise 
wliicb it had previously discountenanced. Eailing a 
response from Sir William klackinnon and his friends, 
there wtCs practically nothing between German enter¬ 
prise and the rapid absorption of the whole of East 
Africa. Already Germany had not only planted her 
interests in the extensive territory south of Kilimanjaro, 
but near Mombasa, and at Whtu, and even advanced claims 
on^the Somali coast almost all the distance up to the Gulf 
of Aden. The Germaai ma^is of tlie period illustrate 
the views ot expansion then freely (.‘Utertained in tliat 
^Country by the panty of colonial empire. At this critical 
juii*ture the British East Africa Company caini! to the 
assistance of her Majesty’s Govermnont, and opportunely 
undertook to 6e the custodian of tin. nation’s interests in 
East Africa, thus enabling Lord Granville to propose the 
policy df partition which was now to be definitely adopted. 

As far as the coast, and the territory contiguous to 
the coast, were concerned, the Delimitation Agreement of 
1886 sufficiently defined the limits within which it was 
legitimate for British and German enterprise to operate. 
We have seen \wth what unforeseen embarrassments the 
work of the British East AfricaCompanywashamperedand 
obstructed from the beginning, and the sacrifices ot lime, 
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labour, and money which the duty of defending national 
interests imposed upon the Company. Those matters 
related only to the coast; but, as has been said, tbroug)i 
the doctrine of ‘ hinterland,’thcipossession of the coast 
controlled and determined the right to the interior. 

That part of the interior in which interest centred wa^ 
Uganda. Apart from other circumstances, the position of 
that country on the Victoria Nyanza formed ii key to the 
Nile valley beyond, and the populous and productive 
provinces ruled by Emin Pasha. The power holding 
Uganda would exercise a paramount influence in th^ 
surrounding regions. The interest with which Uganda 
was regarded was, however, enhanced by other considera¬ 
tions. It was by far the most powerful state in Central 
Africa, and by far the most civilised. The arts of peace 
were cultivated to a remarkable degree of proficiency, as 
well as the arts of war. . The- political constitution, 
spontaneously evolved, like other isolated civilisations, 
from local conditions and necessities,'Was analogous to/ 
the feudal system formerly existing over the greatest 
part of Europe. The country was populous, productive, 
and highly cultivated. The inhabitants were a race 
superior in physical and mental qualities to all the sur. 
rounding tribes. Paramount influence over this powerful 
nation standing in the way of, and commanding the line 
of access to the equatorial Nile provinces, was an object 
of the keenest interest to the European powers established 
on the East Coast. To Great Britain, Uganda preferred 
claims stronger than any derived from geographical 
situation or political circumstances. The country had 
been made known to the world by British explorers, and 
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iritish missionaries first carried to Uganda the message 
)f*the Gospel. So cSloselj’, indeed, had Uganda been 
associated, from our first knowledge of the country, with 
British enterprise on the->part of explorers siu li as Grant, 
Speke, and* Stanley, and with British heroism of the 
order on the part of such men as Mackay, Han- 
iiington, Parker, and many others of our missionaries, 
that even Mtesa himself acknowledged the strength of the 
association bydesptttching a formal embassy to her Majesty. 
It is hardly tj3 be doubted, therefore, tliat the acquiescence 
of her Majesty’s Government at any time in the acquisi¬ 
tion of Uganda by a foreign power would have raised a 
strong storm of opposition in Scotland and J'lngland. 
There was no desire on the part of this country to annex 
Uganda, or become responsible for its good government; 
but there would have been the strongest objection to its 
annexation by another country. Prom a very early date 
the Government recognised this fact, and it was not, as 
^ay rehdily be supposed, without considerable uneasiness 
that* the activity of the Germans began to be observed. 
Uganda was not likely to be lelt for long unappvoached 
by a people so enterprisiftg, who meant to^iinakci it their 
iDad—as it was already the road of commerce—to the 
Kquatorial Provinces from the East Coast of Africa. 

The newly formed company was not only a necessary 
and convenient agency for her Majesty’s Government in 
securing the coast, but it now had devolved upon it the 
further responsibility of guarding the interests of Great 
Britain in the interior. In view of the magnitude of 
these unforeseen responsibilities the Company would not 
nave undertaken them, and would not have been justified 
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in undertaking them, under ordinary circumstances. But, 
as shall presently he seen, the circumstances under which 
the Company embarked on its enterprises in the interior 
were not ordinary circumstances.’ In consideration of the 
benefits likely to accrue to its own revenues from the 
(ulministration and development of the coast terri^osy,, 
tlie Company’s public functions and private interests 
harmonised within that limited sphere at Idast to that 
point at which the former became"^ diverted against 
attempts by others to invade the national rights of G reat 
Britain. In regard to Uganda, however, no such harmony 
of interest and duty existed, and, until Uganda should be 
brought within the influences of commercial intercourse, 
the Company’s operations in so remote a region must 
necessarily be an unduly heavy drain upon its resources. 
These considerations were never absi nt from the mind of 
the Directors, and in accepting their charte;* they had at 
least reasonable ground for hoping that the Company’s 
agency in the lake regions might be unnecessary until the ■ 
conditions should have so altered as to render it notfeiily 
practicable, but commercially prudent. 

It is to he noted, however, as a factor exercising a very 
appreciable influence upon the course of events, that the 
motives which inspired the founders of the Company were 
not by any means exclusively commercial. The Charter 
imposed obligations of an administrative character, but 
there was in the undertaking a considerable infusion of 
philanthropic and patriotic feeling which the Court of 
Directors adequately represented. Questions were not, 
therefore, always decided merely on their merits as 
matters of pure business ; conceptions and obligations of 
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a higher character frequently influenced the decisions of 
tl* Board. Of the character of the directorate, and the 
ut THfl and sympathies of the company which it represented, 
the Government could not have had the smallest doubt, 
and from the beginning the Secretary of State for Foreign 
^ajrs invariably found the Directors ready to undertake 
any duty, to respond to any suggestion, and to submit 
loyally to ^ny necessity or sacrifice which the public 
interests demanded. The willing acquie.scence of the 
Company in all that was required of it did not a little 
fb foste^'the general impression that everything extra¬ 
commercial which it did, or undertook to do, was part 
of its obligations under the Eoyal Charter. The record 
of public service performed by the Company, and the cost 
to itself at which such service was rendered, h.ave been so 
obgcured by the impression referred to as to make it some¬ 
what hard to obtain that pubjic recognition of the results 
obtained which the case undoubtedly calls for. A fuller 
* knowledge of the dacts is alone needed to assure a full 
appreciation of these results and of the sacrifices they 
entailed upon the Company. 

In the month of Jul’y 1888* the British Agent and 

Consul-General at Zanzibar, with the approval of her 

Majesty’s Government, took steps to open up friendly 

relations with Uganda. He despatched a letter to King 

Mwanga by the hands of a trader named Stokes, who was 

accompanied by an envoy bearing letters from the Sultan 

of Zanzibar to the King and Arabs of Uganda. In these 

letters the Sultan recommended to the good offices of the 
0 

King and the Arabs ‘ all English traders in Uganda and 
' ° The Imperiiil British East Africa Company’s officuis did not 
reao^ Mombasa lill October 1888. 
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Central Africa,’ and assured them of the friendly designs 
of the English. The envoy and Mr. Stokes were ‘ specially 
charged to explain the circumstances under which th,e 
Imperial British Bast Africa Company will, as friends 
and allies of the Sultan, commence their operations on 
the mainland.’ The Arafi traders were then a nre- 
dominant class in Uganda, with whom the influence of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, a.s their sovereiyn and co¬ 
religionist, could not fail to have j^reat weight. A 
revolution, however, took place in L-ganda in the latter 
part of 1888, which successively resulted in the deposition 
of Mwanga, the expulsion of the Christian missions, and 
the establishment of the power of the Arabs. There 
could be no doubt of the uncompromising hostility of the 
Aral) traders to every form of European influence in the 
country, seeing that their trade consisted in slaves and 
ivory only. No other description of produce would pay 
for transport to the market at the coast, so long as 
human porterage should provide the f?nly moans of car¬ 
riage, and form the primary motive to the enslavement of 
individuals. The triumph of Arab domination was 
therefore felt <0 be the deathbl’ow, for a time at least, 
to European hopes in Uganda. The expelled King, 
Mwanga, was a fugitive on tlie .south side of the v^ictoria 
Nyanza, and his brothers Riwewa and Kalema were 
successively placed on the throne—the last being the 
nominee of the Arabs. During the year 1889, therefore, 
Uganda, broken into hostile factions, became excluded 
from the scope of European designs. 

In the month of February 1890 news reached Europe 
of the complete collapse and overthrow of the .\rab power 
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in Uganda, and the recovery of his kingdom by Mwanga. 
Tiiis event took place in September 188!), and a report 
ojitained currency in Berlin that certain Europeans, who 
were alleged to have assisted Mwanga, were Dr. Peters 
and his party. This, of course, was ([uite in)poB.sihle, 
because at the time the eveiits were takiu},' place on the 
Vimria Nyanza which restored Mwanga to his throne, 
Dr. Peters pas making his way, as has been described, up 
tTie Tana. The conjecture, however, obviously rested on 
the belief that Peters was still living, notwithstanding 
rtie rumftur so sedulously circulated of his death, and that 
Uganda was his objective point; and siibsetiuent events 
justified incredulity as to the origin and accuracy of these 
rumours and the avowed aims of his expedition. 

In the beginning of 188!) the British East Africa Com¬ 
pany had despatched a considerable caravan to the interior 
in charge of Mr. E. .T, .Jnekson, to explore the territory, 
establish or mark out stations, {uul to make treati(‘s and 
•miltivate friendly relations with tlie various tribes, luci- 
dent*l!y, in consequence of a reiwrt of .Mr. Stanley’s 
expedition having reached the north-eastern shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Vlr. JatLsim was instructed to have a 
l«ok-out for the great explorer, and, if they met, to furnish 
him and his party with supplies. On starting, however, 
Mr. Jackson was instructed to avoid Uganda, as the 
country was known to be in a state of revolution, and 
the responsibility of interfering in its affairs was one 
which under existing conditions, the Comiiany was un¬ 
willing to asBui®e.* P’rom this caravfui, owing to the 

■*\Vhun Mr. 11. M. Stanley proposed in IHSCi to lead liis expedition 
T the relief of Emin P.asha from the East (jnasi, oh jeclion was raised 
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difficulties of communication, little or nothing was heard 
for nearly a year, but in the spring of 1890, following the 
news of Mwanga’s re-conquest of Uganda, that part of the 
African continent became the object of keen interest. It 
was evident that the ‘race for Uganda’ was about 
to take place in earnest. The arrival of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley at the coast with Emin Pasha was another event 
not without its influence. Emin Pasha havinj; shown a 
wish to attach himself to the service of -the British East 
Africa Company—partly, it is to be assumed, from sym¬ 
pathy of aims and methods, and partly from the gratitude 
he had already so warmly and publicly expressed to those 
whose gciiei'osity had been the means of his deliverance— 
strong pressure was put upon him to take an appoint¬ 
ment in the German service. On the 31st of Mai’ch the 
announcement was made that Emin Pasha had finally 
accepted the proposals of Major Y/issmanu, the German 
Commissary in East Africa, and had definitely entered the 
German service. At the same time ii was added that, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of the rainy season, E;nin 
was to start at once for the interior with 200 Soudanese 
soldiers, severa’ German officers; and a large caravan. 
The porters who were engaged for this expedition stated 
that they were to receive extm wages to march With the 
greatest speed to Victoria Nyanza. Emin’s acceptance of 
service with the German authorities provoked a variety 

by the Fronch Government on the ground that the lives of French 
missionaries in Uganda might be endangered through the excitement 
likely to bo produced by his approiieh to that country. fortiori, 
Mr. Jackson was ordered nut to approiich Uganda, because an old local 
tradition had it that the kingdom would eventually be conquered by 
an enemy entering by the north side of the Victoria Nyanza. 
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of criticism, and the haste with which his departure for 
Uie Victoria Nyanza was arranged at that unfavourable 
jeason of the year, was interpreted as a design, if possible, 
‘ to anticipate the English plans ’ in the direction of 
Uganda. *• The geneml activity of the Germans at Zau- 
zjbar was significant; and a somewhat startling light 
was shed on their energetic action at the coast by the 
news, reading Euro 2 )e almost simultaneously, that Dr. 
Peters had readied Kavirondo, on the north-eastern 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza, and within a short dis 
liance ot* the frontier of Uganda. 

The objects for which the so-called German ‘Emin 
Pasha Expedition ’ had been organised, and the concur¬ 
rence of the two remarkable events just mentioned—the 
appearance of Dr. Peters at the north of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and the engagement of Emin Pasha to conduct 
with all haste a stronff expij^litiou to the south of that 
lake—combined to e.xcite a slate of public feeling in this 
{country which detaanded immediate action for the pro- 
fteition of the nation’s intere.sts in that part of Africa. 
No person seemed to doubt that the urgent desiiatcli of 
Emin Pasha in the direction of Uganda *’as meant as an 
act of co-operation with Dr.^ Peters in establishing Ger¬ 
man interests in that region. Public opinion in Great 
Britain called forprom{)t and energetic action to maintain 
British rights, it was no satisfactory answer to say that 
Uganda was expressly and undoubtedly assigned to 
British influence by the diplomatic understanding of 
July 1887. The obvious rejoinder was that the German 
public did not mean to respect that understanding, that 
♦ Timeji, gnd April 18'JO. 
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German maps coloured Uganda as part of the German 
sphere, and that German expeditions were now converge 
ing on the Victoria Nyanza region from north and south, 
It was universally felt that in this case priority of posses¬ 
sion would override paper understandings, and that the 
agents of German colonisation enterprise were acting^on 
the conviction that it would be less easy for their Govern¬ 
ment to repudiate accomplished facts than it h«d been to 
disavow the agency of accomplishment. * 

At this crisis, the nation at once turned to the British 
East Africa Company as the agency whose duty it was* 
to guard the national intei’ests in Uganda. Uganda 
was 800 miles from the coast, and neither road nor 
means of transport existed ; hut these things were made 
light of, if they were even understood, and the Com¬ 
pany was regarded as having undertaken to do all this 
class of work in return for its Chaiter, whicdi was vaguely 
understood to have conferred benefits as a consideration 
for such public services when required. The Directors 
were placed in an unexpected and very erabarraselng 
position. The cost of an expedition to Uganda under 
the eircumstanc'’s was an item Which tlie Government 
themselves would have hesitated to put to a vote in the 
House of Commons. The capital of the Compaiiy was 
not equal to such enterprises. Moreover, the Company 
had already, in discharge of its duty under the Charter, 
made very considerable and expensive efforts towards 
opening up the interior and establishing friendly relations 
with the natives, with a view to providing a new market 
for British trade in East Africa, and the Charter pro¬ 
hibited the enjoyment or creation of a monopoly by the 
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joinpany in any form. Mr. J. E. W. Pigott had 
txplorrd the Tana and the intervening regions between 
that waterway and Mombasa; a trading caravan had 
visited the Ukambani t*ountry; and Messrs. Jackson and 
Gedge hacl been despatched witli a large and perfectly 
«^iipped caravan towards the Victoria Nyanza. The 
Directors were not disposed to commit themselves pre- 
jnaturely Jb the work of exploration or exploitation—from 
which no return tould for a considerable time be expected 
for the heavy outlay incurred—until at least they should 
^e assured of the support necessary to the extension of 
the Company’s operations into such new and distant 
regions. There was as much territory on hand as could 
be dealt with; the contests at the coast with foreign 
rivalry had made a large inroad upon time, energy, and 
rasources ; and the Directors felt that the i)criod was now 
come for turning to practical work calculated to bring the 
shareholders a return for their capital. 

Thd Company Vas subjected at thi.s juncture to the 
pmeSsure of a universal and strongly expressed opinion 
that it was bound by its Charter obligations to secure 
the interests of Great I?ritain in the lal« regions. Ger 
Majesty’s Government very^clearly intimated that they 
lookfd*to the Company to assert and maintain British 
rights in Africa, which were represented to depend on 
effective occupation. The fallacy underlying all the argu¬ 
ments and assumptions as to the responsibility of the 
British East Africa Company in these respects was that 
the imipediate interests of the Company were identical with 
those of the nation. Nothing could be more specious, but 
» none the less more groundless. It was far from being the 
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interest of the Company, with a small capital upon which 
the rivalry of foreigners, favoured by the diplomatic n^ds 
of British Imperial interests elsewhere, had already mad«s 
serious demands, to embark upon expeditions in the 
remote interior which, whatever might be their eventual 
results, must immediately involve heavy and unproducjjiYfi , 
expenditure. The importance of securing Uganda and 
the head waters of the Nile within the sphere ^of British^ 
influence was certainly pressing, but to require a private 
enterprise to undertake such onerous duties without State 
co-operation was illogical and unjust. 

The Times, in a leading article on 3rd April 1890, on 
the appointment of Emin Pasha to lead the German 
expedition to the interior, wrote as follows :— 

‘ No secret is made of the aims of the expedition, for 
which 800 Soudanese fighting men are already collected 
under the command of Gorman officers. It is to extend 
German influence through the territories at the back of 
the somewhat loosely defined sphere of British interests,' 
to hem in the East Africa Company, and to deprive it' of 
all access to Equatorial Africa. If, in addition to carry¬ 
ing out this bold scheme, the expedition can regain com¬ 
mand of the province recently abandoned by Emin Pasha, 
it will place the greater part of Central Africa' under 
German control, and will pave the way for its extension 
into the Soudan. . . . 

‘ At all events, Emin Pasha has shown a decided reluc¬ 
tance to return among people who were certainly prepared 
to make the best of his situation, and has now thrown 
himself into an enterprise intended to work as much 
mischief as possible to the nation that furnished the men 
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and the means for his rescue. Major Wissmann’s expe- 
(iition is equipped for other work than exploration, k 
glance at the map of the country will show its territorial 
aims, and its 800 Soudanese, doubtless efficiently armed 
with the •resources of civilisation, are eloquent of the 
means it will employ for the attainment of its ends. It 
is to retrace in hot haste the path by which Emin Pasha 
was brought down to Eagamoyo, establish Geniian influ¬ 
ence throughout^he country between tlie Victoria Nyanza 
and the Congo Free State, push northwards to Uganda, 
•which rft present forms the only western outlet by land 
for the British East Africa Company, and regain posses¬ 
sion of Emin Pasha’s province, where his name is still 
supposed to be something to conjure with. If this pro¬ 
gramme be carried out, it will need only a little corre¬ 
sponding activity, the way for which is already prepared 
by verbal claims, to push German influence from Witu, 
on the nort^ of our territory, in such a way as to cora- 
•pletely hem us in» on the north, as well as the west and 
south. Nothing would then remain to the British 
East Africa Company except a strip of territory some 
400 miles dlep betwein Victoria Nyai^a and the sea, 
•and with a breadth of 1,50 to 200 miles at the outside. 
This territory is valuable* as a doorway into Central 
Africa, but Major Wissmann’s amiable design is to wall 
up the exit. . . . 

‘ It results from all this that the ■ British East Africa 
Company must lose no time in putting its house in order, 
and in taking effective possession of whatever it hopes to 
keep on the shores of Victoria Nyanza. Those upon the 
spot must, of course, be the judges of the best means to 
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adopt; but it would seem that in one way or another 
good communications must be rapidly established with 
the Victoria Nyanza, and good relations, with Uganda ou 
its northern shore. It is idle to conceal the fact that 
competition at this point must be very acute. British in¬ 
fluence must either cut the route from German territory , 
south of the Victoria Nyanza to Emin Pasha’s old pro¬ 
vince, or German influence must cut the comiaunication 

y 

of the British Company with everything'^west of the great 
lake. Neither nation can for a long time to come have 
so much at stake as to exclude peaceful agreement, but it' 
is plain that just at present the German temper is one 
of uncompromising aggressiveness. The British Company 
is at a heavy disadvantage, because, while it must con¬ 
form to the laws of a commercial undertaking, it has to 
compete with what is practically on the part of Germany 
a scheme of Imperial conquest. It is the German 
Government, mucli more than German traders, that is 
pushing forward the present attempt t(i secure the 'whole'* 
of Central Africa, as far as the Congo Free State on<the 
west, and the Soudan on the north.’ 

•The conclusion obviously poiilted to was that the 
action of the German Government in pushing forward the - 
efforts of its subjects to cut British influence off from 
the interior, should be met by corresponding co-operation 
on the part of the British Government in the efforts of 
the British East Africa Company to forestall the advance 
of the Germans. Such, however, was not the direction 
taken by public opinion or that of her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. The Company was warned, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged character of the competition it was called 
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upon to meet, that it must expect no public assistance in 
doing the work forced upon it by nnlookcd for circuni- 
sifinces j and the only, ground advanced by the Times for 
this demand'upon the Company was that ‘ as a rule, the 
extensions^if our Empire, where not won as the siKjils of 
have been made not by tlic State but by private en¬ 
terprise.’ It was convenient to ignore the important cir¬ 
cumstance 4hat it was not private enterprise that was now 
called for, but ptiblic service,—that the acquisition of 
Uganda was a political necessity in the interests of the 
Empire, ^nd that the East Africa Company was required 
to act in behalf of the Empire in the matter—but at its 
own cost. The Times said in effect, speaking as the 
mouthpiece of public opinion and of the Government, that 
the Company as the nation’s agent was bound to secure 
the lake regions of Central Africa for British dominion 
and commerce, although in doing so it had to contend 
with the resources not of a rival company but of an 
Empire. In this* public service it must look for no 
he]jii from the State; but the Times added, two days 
later, that if the Company ‘can put Englishmen and 
English monej-' into it^ territory upon lyiy considerable 
scale, it need not doubt that due protection will be forth- 
comingf With this authorita'tive intimation of the nature 
of the interests upon which alone her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment could be expected to act, the Comiiany was dis¬ 
missed to its duty. 



CHAPTEK IX. 


THE ADVANCE TO UGANDA. 

On the arrival of the news of the overthrow of the Arab 
domination in Uganda, her Majesty’s Agent and Consul' 
General at Zanzibar telegraphed to the president of the 
Company (15th February 1890) strongly recommending 
the despatch, as soon as possible, of a thoroughly equipped 
caravan to Uganda; the cost, it was added, would,,be 
heavy, but would ultimately be fairly recovered; and in 
the meantime by delaying the despatch of this expedition 
time would be afforded to Arabs ofr Unyamyembe tb* 
recover the position lately lost in Uganda. In tho'/ol- 
lowing month Sir William Mackinnon was advised from 
the Foreign Off ce of the despatih of two 'envoys to the 
coast by King Mwanga, by whom her Majesty’s GoverE> 
ment intended to send back presents to the king. ’ It was 
intimated that ‘ the cultivation of a cordial understanding 
with the king of Uganda is of the greatest importance 
to the future interests and prosperity of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company.’ 

On the 2nd of April a communication reached the Direc¬ 
tors from the Foreign Office, the force and significance of 
which were placed beyond doubt by the concurrence of 
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tlie movements in Africa described in the last chapter, 
‘laformation received from Colonel Euan-Smith,’ it was 
stgrted, ‘ shows that the state of affairs in Uganda is 
critical, and that Mwanga, who has completely defeated 
Karema, bift is not secure against attempts of his enemy 
^0 ngtrieve his overthrow, may be disposed to accept over¬ 
tures from the white men who may be first in the field. 
H is understood,’ continued the letter, postulating an in¬ 
tention which it wljuld have been very embarrassing for 
the Directors under the circumstances to disclaim, ‘ that 
tfle principal object which the East Africa Company has 
in view, after establishing its position on the coast, is to 
secure paramount influence in Uganda, and that steps liave 
been taken for that object by the despatch of caravans. 
His lordship would be glad to learn the exact nature 
of .these steps and the further measures which the 
Directors propose to tak3, in qfder that lie may communi¬ 
cate the information to Colonel Euan-Hniith in anticipa- 
lifon of the arrival i*t Zanzibar of a mission from Uganda 
said^o be now on its way to the coast.’ 

The influence e.xercised on the public mind by Mr. H. 
M. Stanley on fiis return from the interior must be counted 
as one of the most powerful factors which brought about 
the situition the Company ha*d now to meet. The effect 
of his emphatic declarations of the importance of Uganda 
to Great Britain and of this counti-y’s rights to its per¬ 
manent inclusion within the sphere of British interests, 
was such as to compel the Government to recognise the 
effective^ occupation of Uganda as a matter not to be 
postponed. Public opinion would brook no hesitation in 
the emergency, and to the force of this opinion, acting 
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directly and through her Majesty’s Government, the 
Company had no choice but to yield. It may be ad¬ 
mitted,- without lessening the merit of the public entui'- 
prise thus undertaken at the expense of more personal 
interests, that the patriotic spirit of the Directors disposed 
them to accept the task without the justifiable prptps^ 
that it exceeded the functions and obligations of the 
Company. ^ 

Captain F. 1). Lugard, who was occupied on the Sabaki 
River in opening a trade route to the interior and in pre¬ 
liminary arrangements for giving effect to a sclicme fdr 
the self-redemption of domestic slaves by means of their 
own labour, received instructions in March 1800, from the 
Administrator to proceed with all despatch to Uganda to 
establish the Company’s influence. Captain Lugard was 
furnished with a letter from the Sultan of Zanzibar re¬ 
commending his expedition to ’the good offices of all 
Arabs in the interior, and testifying hie Highness’s 
personal friendship for the Company. ’ lie also received * 
a copy of an interesting letter received by the British 
Consul-General from Mr. A. iM. Mackay, containing useful 
information concerning the stale of affairs in Uganda. 
From this communication Captain Lugard learned that 
Mwanga had been restored to his kingdom by the aid of 
the Christians, but that nevertheless foreign annexation 
was not the only imminent danger to be apprehended. 

‘ The Arabs in Karema’s train,’ Mr. Mackay wrote, ‘ have 
intimated their intention to invite the aid of the Mahdi's 
troops in the Upper Soudan to enable them to t^ke poe- 
session of both Unyoro and Uganda. I scarcely think 
that the fanatical dervishes who have seized Emin Pasha’s 
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province v?ill be any more tolerant towards Muscat Arabs 
tluyi they have been to the Egyptians. At any rate, unless 
thg Imperial British East Africa Company are prompt in 
securing some definite understanding with Uganda, and 
are in a position materially to aid the, present government 
yiere, that country with all its valuable deiiendencit s may 
soon fall again into the hands of either the Arabs or the 
Mahdists ’ • 

Captain Lugard found it necessary to return to Mom¬ 
basa before starting on his expedition, in order to attend 
pft:BonalIf to certain preparations, and to arrange as to 
leave of absence from his military dutiis. He was 
authorised, in case of meeting Mr. .iaekson’s i)arty on his 
way up the country, to attach to his own expedition as 
many of the former as he reepured. Meanwhile, on 10th 
January, a letter was received from Mr. Jackson, dated 
(ith October 1889, from Sotik,^stating thai he expected to 
reach Victoria Nyanza in twelve days. 

• “The objects for which Mr. Jackson was despatched on 
his Qi^iedition have already been mentioned. Accompanied 
by Mr. Ernest Gedge and Dr. Mackinnon, Mr. Jackson 
and his expedition reach%d the station oj^ Machakos on 
‘ilth July, and left there for Lake Naivasha on the (ith 
•Vugust. • The total strength' of his party on leaving 
Machakos was 535 men, with 22 donkeys. Alter tra¬ 
versing the Kikuyu country, the fertility and beauty of 
which surprised them, they arrived at Mianzini on the 
23rd August, and on the 11th September camped at the 
north end of Lake Naivasha. From this point the ex¬ 
pedition took a westerly course in the direction of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and, as already mentioned, halted at a 
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place called Sotik on 6th October, after a difficult forest 
march. The people became more numerous as the cara¬ 
van crossed the hilly and undulating country towards tjie 
lake, and in };he end of October iKavirondo was reached. 
No news of Mr. Stanley could be obtained (th-e report of 
his presence on this side of the Victoria Nyanza hayjng, 
been an erroneous one), and the natives stated that the 
only white man who had ever passed through their 
country was Dr. Fischer. On 26th “October the party 
arrived at the lake, and on the 7th November at Kwa 
Sundu, since better known as Mumiya’s. Here MV. 
Jackson found a Uganda messenger with letters from 
Mwanga, the king of Uganda, and others, asking his 
assistance. The letters were dated the 15th June 1889, 
so far back had the rumour reached the king and his 
party of the advance of the Company’s expedition towards 
the lake. After recounting the circumstances of his 
religious ‘ conversion,’ Mwanga related how he had 
learned, from letters brought to him ’jy Mr. Stokes, thifb 
‘ twelve Europeans with 1,000 guns were coming u^ibby 
Masailand towards Usoga, wanting to go to Uganda.’ 
Stokes took tlm king in his boat to the island in the 
Victoria Nyanza (Balinguye) from which he now wrot'j. 
Mwanga declared that he had seized all the canoes, 
leaving not one with the Mahomedans, whom the 
Christians had already defeated in two fights. ‘ I send 
you the news,’ the king wrote to Mr. Jackson (whom he 
addressed as the ‘ white men, Englishmen, who are pass¬ 
ing through Masailand towards Usoga’)^‘ that you may 
come here, and that we Christians may join together. 
By the help of God we will conquer. I pray you be 
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good enough to come and put me on my throne. I will 
gi^ you plenty of ivory, and you may do any trade in 
Uganda, and all you like in the country under me.’ 
This appeal was accompanied by another from Mwanga’s 
Christian subjects begging the Company’s force to come 
^0 ^hfeir assistance. Mr. Jackson answered the king that 
he had been sent up by the Company, not to Uganda, 
but to assistiMr. Stanley should he be met with, and to 
explore and open ‘up new countries. Before taking so 
important a step as coming to Uganda, Mr. Jackson 
dSsired rt) know the actual condition of affairs with 
Jfwanga and his people. The reason for declining to go 
at the time was that Mw'anga’s messenger had been 
detained so long in Usoga, and that reports were received 
of the king having recovei'ed his throne and the mis- 
sioqaries having returned in safety. Mr. Jackson waited 
thirty days for a reply ^rom,the king. On 7th Decem¬ 
ber his messengers returned with letters from Mwaiiga 
fcftd the Eev. E. C. &ordon. News had just been received 
in Uganda (which, as formerly mentioned, Mwanga had 
regained at tlie^ end of September) of the defeat of the 
Uganda army by the Mahomedans. Tte danger was 
nnminent, and the king was ready to take refuge again 
in the islands. ‘ Mwanga,’ M*r. Gordon wrote, ‘ is willing 
to offer you the most favourable terms he can for future 
use. We think that if you help him now you will be 
able to ask what terms you like, as they are in great 
distress.’ The chiefs of Uganda wrote at the same time 
by the king’s direction. ‘ Mwanga,’ they declared, ‘ asks 
*you to come and bring your caravan here with you; he 
says he is anxious to see you and make an agreement 
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with you, for he says this country Buganda is yours. He 
says to come and build in Buganda and live here. JJe 
informs you that his enemies have been defeated and 
driven away. Mwanga is very anxious that you do not 
delay, but come quickly and make an agreement for 
trade, in order that you msty know how much he wants ^ 
you.’ Mwanga himself, at the dictation of Pere Lourdel, 
wrote in somewhat ambiguous terms regarding the agree¬ 
ment or treaty which he was willing to make with the 
Company, but repeating his earnest request for the Com¬ 
pany’s force to come to Uganda. Mr. Jackson was 
fairly well informed of the political situation. Mwanga 
had been pleased with the purport of his first letter, 
which showed that he was willing to enter Uganda and 
ally his force willi the king on condition that ‘ everything 
should be properly settled’ as regarded the Imperial 
British East Africa Company. ' The meaning of this 
condition was perfectly understood. The chiefs were 
willing and anxious to enter into a txeaty, but Mwanga i 
was quite under the influence of Pere Lourdel, ,)» 5 .ho 
dissuaded him against consenting to put his country 
under the protection of the Company, because the French 
missionaries feared that the establishment of the Com 
pany’s authority might undermine their own political 
influence in Uganda. Pure Lourdel’s advice to the king 
was to invite traders of all nationalities on the same 
terms, and to cede political influence to no European 
nation. In other words, the political as well as the mis¬ 
sionary influence of the French priests was to be secured 
by the neutralisation of Uganda—that is, its exclusion 
from the scope of European ‘ spheres of influence.’ Hence 
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the tenor of the replies sent to Mr. Jackson. It is note- 
\^rthy that while the French jn-iests w’orc pursuing this 
policy in Uganda, their superior, Cardinal Lavigorie, was 
endeavouring to obtain, from the Brussels Conference a 
formal deuiaration placing Uganda as a neutral territory 
outside the spheres of the European powers. Attention 
was drawn to the matter in the London [)ress, and iii 
Parliamenii) and the British Foreign OHico addn'ssed 
inquiries to Lord'Vivkii, our Ambassador at Brussels, as 
to the truth of the report. Tlierc wore very strong 
5rounds*for the suspicion that Cardinal Lavigerie was 
prepared to place all the local iiilluence of the Boiiian 
Catholic Missions on the' side of Gorman trade, (as was 
actually being done just then in Uganda by Fere Lourdel) 
in consideration of the sup 2 Jort of Germany towards secur¬ 
ing to his missions paramount control of the country by 
the exclusion of European,,especially British, ])oIitical 
influence. "Cardinal Lavigerie denied this impniation; 

• hut Lord Vivian,* on tJOth klay 18!)0, informed Lord 
Salkburythat—‘However this may be, the report that 
Cardinal Lavigerie has projmsed to the Conference to deal 
specially with Uganda *as being outside the sjdiere of 
influence, not only of Great Britain but of any European 
power,*is confirmed by his "lilminence’s letter to Baron 
Lambermont.’ No notice. Lord Vivian added, bad been 
taken of Cardinal Lavigerie’s letter in Conference. 

‘ After the most careful consideration with rny col¬ 
leagues,’ Mr. Jackson reported to the Directors, ‘ we 
decided not to .go.’ Mr. Jackson informed the king of 
hi£ inability to assist him; but he sent one of the Com- 
p».ny’s flags to Mwariga, with the intimation that his 
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acceptance of the flag would lay upon the Company the 
obligation, as the acknowledged protecting power, to com* 
to his assistance. 

Mr. Jackson’s party now left Mumiya’s (10th Decem¬ 
ber), with the view to opening up the Suk count'ry to the 
north, and the region of Lake Rudolf, partially explor^ 
the year before by Count Teleki. On reaching the 
Ngoboto River on January 11th 1890, it was ■found that^ 
owing to scarcity of supplies the expedition could not 
proceed any further in that direction, and they con¬ 
sequently returned south, visiting Mount Elgori on the* 
way. A surprise awaited them when, on arriving at 
Mumiya’s on March 4th, they heard that Dr. Peters had 
passed that way a month before on his expedition to 
Uganda, and had hoisted his flag at Qua Sakwa, two 
hours’ march off. The manner of Dr. Peters’ proceedings 
during his expedition, as related 6y his Somali followers, 
has been alluded to in a former chapter, with an extract 
describing his progress as far as Korokoro, where he wa^ * 
reported to have been killed. The narrative proceeds':’— 

‘ After leaving Korokoro we had several fights with the 
Wa-Kikuyu, abcut twelve of whom were caught, tied up, 
and made to carry loads. 

‘ The first Masai we met was at Lykipia, and ’at the 
engagement which took place there two Swahilis and one 
Somali were killed. The Masai at this place had large 
herds of cattle, goats, and sheep, and we carried all the 
goats and sheep away with us, but had to leave the cattle 
behind, being too wild to drive. There would be about 
sixty of us in the caravan at this time. In the confusion 
at this engagement, nine of the Wa-Kikuyu escaped. 
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These Masai followed our caravan for two days, but our 
Askari kept them away by firing at long distances. On 
the third night they came down on us, but were repulsed, 
‘We had another engagement at a latter period, and lost 
one Swahili. 

‘ After leaving the Masai country we met a few men 
called “Onderobo,”wlio were at once caught, tied up, and 
.threatened with violence unless they acted as guides for 
the caravan to “Lake Baringo. When we arrived at 
Barinao the Onderobo and tlie three remaining Wjn 

® I 

tokuyuVere let off. 

‘ At Njemps we met a Swahili caravan, and got one of 
the members to act as guide in the direction of Uganda, 
The guide had not gone very far when he declined to act 
as guide, and wanted to return. Dr. Peters at once tied 
him up, and he was brought along for the rest of the 
journey in that manner. • 

‘We arrived at a place near where an English mis- 
* sionary (Bishop Hannington) was killed, and where a 
stallion had been established by Mr. Jackson for the 
Imperial British East Africa Company. Dr. Peters did 
not seem inclined at fir*st to go near Jackson’s station, 

!ind remained where he was," and made friends with the 

• 

chief ot the village, from whom he received two bullocks. 
After this the chief asked Ur. Peters to give him some of 
his soldiers to help him in a war he was engaged in with 
a neighbouring chief. Dr. Peters gave him ten Somalis 
and about thirty Swahilis, and at the engagement which 

* Qua ^akwa. Bishop Hannington was killed further west, near 
the Nile? Jlr. Jackson’s station was at Qua Suiidu (Mimiiya’s) two 
hours’ march from Qua Sakwa. 
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followed fifty natives were killed, and we all escaped 
with the exception of one Somali, who was slightly 
wounded. Dr. Peters made a treaty with this chief, and» 
hoisted the German flag on a flagstaff which he erected 
in the village. We then went across to the' Imperial 
British East Africa Company’s station, from which 
could see the German flag flying in the village we had 
just left. There was no Englishman at this station, so. 
we slept there all night.’ 

As will presently be seen. Dr. Peters, when he received 
in Uganda a letter from Mr. .Jackson, asking him to wait' 
for the latter’s arrival, ‘made for the coast with all speed,’ 
conscious that tlie atrocities committed by him in British 
territory laid him open to arrest and prosecution for 
trespass and robbery, attended with violence and murder. 
The immunity extended to him on his return io 
Europe, when he actually “had the audacity to come 
to this country to lecture publicly on the subject of 
his expedition, showed a somewhat 'blunted sense of ‘ 
the national feeling for the honour of the British flag, 'and 
the protection of the native races over whom.it was flying. 

Mr. Jackson Was informed by Sakwa, that on Peters 
arriving there and wishing.to hoist his flag, the chiet 
gave him permission to do so on condition of fighting his 
enemies. After doing this Dr. Peters hoisted the German 
flag and left a letter to say that he claimed the place as 
his own. ‘ This letter,’ said Mr. Jackson, ‘ I read out to 
Sakwa, who had not the remotest idea what was in it,* 

* This extraoniinary but characteristic ciocument, declaring ‘ the 
land of Kavirondo to be my possession,' is given in full by fir, Peters 
in his book Hew Lhjht on Dat-k Africa, p. .‘110 (English Edition, 1891). 
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ind he at once asked us to take down the flag, as he 
^fished to be under the protection nl' tlie Cojupany.’ 
Treaties were then exchanged with the cliief, who received 
a Company’s flag. . 

A letter from Mwanga awaited Mr. Jackson at 
Mumiya’s on his return, in \vhich the king informed him 
that he had accepted the Company’s flag, and now wished 
Mr. Jacks*)!! to come and see him. The acceptance of 
the flag, the significance of which was understood on 
both sides, determined tho Company’s ollicer to proceed 
•to Uganda. The knowledge that Ur. reter.s had gone 
there in advance of him, obviously with anti-Uritish aims, 
made Mr. Jackson’s duty more imperative. i)r. Peters 
had, as he boasts in his hook, been violating tlie cor¬ 
respondence of Mr. .Jackson during tho latter s aI)Honce 
fjom his station, and had made liimself aciiuaiirted with 
the invitations addressed to,the ]3riti.sh Company s officer 
to come to Uganda. Amongst others, I’cro 1 lourdel .s 
•letter of Ist December in iinswer to Mr. Jacksons last 
r^ply, spurred on l)r. Peters to anticii)ate the advance 
which this last and decisive invitation was certain to 
lead to. At*page 319*of his book ])r^ Peters givc.s the 
.letter in full:— 

‘ VfRY DBAP. Sir,’ —Pore Ijourdel wrote to Mr. Jackson, 
—‘Ve have heard with pain that you could not come, at 
least not at present, to bring assistance to Mwanga and 
to the Christians of Buganda, as we hoped you womd. 

‘ King Mwanga had charged me to write to you, in his 
name, the Kiswahili letter I have sent to you, when he 
had not yet received the news of the defeat of Ids army. 
Having been forced to take refuge in the island of 
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that matter would not remain as he wished, but that 
l^e whole business would have to be settled in Europe. 

‘Jackson arrived at his station shortly after this, and 
heard all that had happened in his absence. He wrote a 
letter to^r. Peters to Uganda asking him to wait there 
until he (Jackson) arrived. ’ When Hr. Peters received 
this letter he was very much annoyed, and turned round 
and aBked*the Somalis if they were prepared to light the 
English if they met them. All the Somalis refu.sed to do 
so, after which Dr. Peters got very angry with them, and 
^nade prep'arations to quit Uganda before Jackson got 
there. He did so, and made for the coast with all speed.’ 

On the 11th March "1890 Mr. Jackson and his party 
started from Mumiya’s, in Kavirondo, for Uganda. In 
passing through Usoga a treaty was made with Wakoli, a 
chief who received the Company’s representatives with 
great friendship and hcftpitality. They crossed the Nile on 
the 6th of April, and arrived at Mengo, Mwanga’s capital, 
• nn the 14th. Mvianga was vei 7 anxious to see them, and 
op.<;oming to his presence Mr. Jackson saw Pere Lourdel 
sitting by the king’s side. It immediately came to bis 
knowledge that the French priests anc^their party were 
•strongly opposed to the Company’s approach, and would 
use al> their influence again&t it. They had allied them¬ 
selves eagerly with Dr. Peters, and enabled him to 
obtain his treaty from the king. But on Mr. Jackson 
attempting to negotiate a treaty with Mwanga, Pere 
Lourdel, who appeared to exercise complete control and 
to have the kii^g entirely in his hands, ‘ was dead set,’ to 
use Mr? Jackson’s description, ‘ against the king signing 
lihe treaty in any form.’ The Company’s agent guaranteed 
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to the king his sovereignty, and to all creeds equal 
liberties, but he saw reason to conclude that equal libert<y 
would be incompatible with the political and religioim 
ascendency which it was the aim of the Eoman Catholic 
missionaries to secure for themselves. ‘ It was plain,’ Mr. 
Jackson reported, ‘that the king had little or nothing to 
say in such affairs, but is a more tool in the hands of 
Pere Lourdel and the lioman Catholic chiefs. Pere 
Lourdel’s sole reason for not signing''the treaty was 
simply because ho knew that if the king once signed it 
ho and the Roman Catholic chiefs would have td take a' 
back seat and not be allowed to meddle with politics. I 
explained to them again and again that the Company 
would treat all parties alike,’ etc. Pore Lourdel’s idea 
was that which his superior endeavoured to realise 
through the instrumentality of the Brussels Conference,— 
viz., to neutralise Uganda in relation to European spheres 
of influence, and open the country to the trade of all 
European nations. The obvious advailtages of such aii 
arrangement to a party situated as the French prifests 
then were in Uganda do not need explanation. Mr. 
Jackson failed t conclude a formal treaty, but it was 
agreed that envoys should be sent to the coast to inquire 
of the British, German, and I’rench Consuls-General as 
to which European Power Uganda was to be assigned to. 
Meantime it was arranged that Mr. Ernest Gedge, Mr. 
Jackson’s second in command, should remain with a 
party of men in Uganda. 

It may bo convenient in this place to'follow the pro¬ 
ceedings of Dr.Peters to their conclusion. ‘I came to 
an agreement with Mons. Lourdel,’ he states in his book 
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(p. 382), ‘ aa to tlie plan of our task on the very lirst 
marning.’ The ‘task’ was to prevent the Britisli party 
fr»m obtaining any influence in Uganda. Dr. Peters and 
Pure Lourdel had already discussed the aubjeet fully, and 
found themselves, aa regards the British Company, in 
perfect sympathy. Next day, in a secret eonl'ereuce, 
Lourdel obtained Mwanga’s assent to the treaty. But 
everything 4id not run smoothly, owing to the untoward 
incident of the acceptance of the Company’s llag by 
Mwanga and his consequent ruipiest to kir. Jackson, 
tfirough Pere Lourdel, to enter Uganda. 'I’liu Protestant 
party, reasonably distrusting the objects of the alliance 
between Peters and the French priests, refused to a'-.cept 
the treaty. By the exerci.se of the ))uculiar kind of 
diplomacy described by himself, Dr. Peters carj-iud off 
his.treaty. 

In the course of th8 following autumn ^Ir. Mrnest 
Gedge visited the south end of the lake on business, and 
‘during his sojourn •there heard, on 30th Beptumber, of the 
arrifal of Emin Pasha at Bukumbi (the French mission¬ 
ary station) roHfe for Uganda with a large force. At 
the same time came intelligence that Mjfranga had sent 
rt)me forty canoes to fetch the Pasha to Uganda. Mr. 
Ged^e, *as well as Mr. Jackson, had made light of Peters’ 
treaty as being of no effect against the Anglo-German 
understanding of July 1887, distinctly recognising Uganda 
as belonging to the British sphere of influence. On 
learning that Emin Pasha was proceeding with his 
expedition to Uganda, however, Mr. Gedge thought it 
expedient to write to him with a view to ascertaining his 
' iltentions. Emin Pasha’s reply, dated 2nd October, was 
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quite explicit. He was in possession of the treaty made 
by Dr. Peters, copies of which had been sent to fhe 
German Emperor and the king of the Belgians, /f 
therefore,’Emin Pasha wrote, -‘as representative of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany’s Commjjcioner for 
Eastern Africa, feel myself bound to watch over any 
infringement of the said treaty.’ 

The negotiations which meanwhile had been proceed¬ 
ing in Idurope between the Governments of Great Britain 
and Germany effectually interfered with the further 
prosecution by Emin Pasha of his designs on* Ugandi. 
On the 11th of October the Pasha informed Mr. Gedge 
of the conclusion of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
1st July 1890, which put an end to all disputes regarding 
boundaries, and definitely assigned Uganda to the British 
sphere of influence. 



CHAPTEE X. 


THE BRITISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE—WITU KXPliPITION 

The system of acquiring territorial dominion by means 
of treaties with native chiefs, which.was introduced into 
E^,8t Afrka 6y Dr. Peters, received its sanction from the 
Imperial Charter of Protection granted by the Emperor 
William on the 17th February 1885, and thereby became 
recognised as a legitimate mode of conciuest. It is 
obvious that in the hands of unscrupulous agents the 
me^iod is liable to grave abuses; but, in cases where only 
the rights of the nativdb thepselves are concerned, the 
responsibility must finally devolve on tlie supreme 
Mthority which legalises the treaties. The enterprise of 
Geiaian subjects in East Africa soon brought them into 
collision with the rights of third parties, and it then be¬ 
came necessary to arriveb.t a provisional^ del imitation of 
spheres of influence, such as was concluded between Great 
Britain find Germany in 1886,’ and supplemented in some¬ 
what general terms in July 1887. 

It is due to the prescience of Sir William Mackinnon to 
recollect that as early as September 1888, in fact two or 
three weeks after the Company received her Majesty’s 
Charter,^he addressed a letter to Lord Salisbury urging 
upon her Majesty’s Government the expediency of pro¬ 
ceeding to a definite demarcation of international boun- 
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daries west of the Victoria Nyanza, on the lines specified 
by Baron von Plessen on ‘2‘2nd June 1887, and confirmed 
by the German Government on 8th July. This letter \{fas 
prompted by the organisation o£ the German Emin Pasha 
Committee, regarding whose objects there existed even 
then little doubt. It was, nevertheless, deemed superfluous 
by her Majesty’s Government to re-open negotiations on 
the question of boundaries, and, as relatednin a former 
chapter, the seeming abandonment of the German expedi¬ 
tion led to the Company being informed that, as this 
menace no longer existed, there was no oecasion to pj’octfed 
to a delimitation of boundaries. The expedition was not 
abandoned, however, nor was there any doubt left that its 
object was the creation of German interests at the back of 
the British sphere in violation of the international under¬ 
standing of July 1887. No steps however were taken to 
avert the serious injury aimpd at British interests, by inter¬ 
posing a clear and unmistakable declaration of the limits 
assigned to the enterprise of the respective nations. * > 
The consequences of this omission to define the boundary 
with Germany as urged by Sir William Mackinnon, and 
of the toleratiqn extended in thkt and other directions to 
the proceedings of German agents, were the expenditure 
of time, energy, and money by the British Ea^t Africa 
Company, which became unavoidable in counteracting 
those proceedings. It was not merely in self-defence that 
the Company had to act against the rivalry of foreigners, 
but in defence of interests so bound up with its own as to 
be practically inseparable. It was, for example, extremely 
improbable that a Company with a relatively small capital 
could within any reasonable time be able to sustain per- 
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inanently the burden of the development and adminis¬ 
tration of territories of such wide extent and so remote 
asJUganda and the Nile valley. Yet the acijuisition of 
these territories by a foreign nation would have been at 
the same tnae a national ini.sfortune and a severe if not 
tital blow to the Company’s interest toward the coast. 
It was important that so promising a Held slionld be 
secured for British commerce in tlie future, and it was of 
immediate consequence to the Company to prevent the 
diversion from its ports of the trade of Uganda and tlie 
Nile coufttries. Thus, in regard to the interior, the 
interests of the British nation were identilied with those 
of the Company. Co-operation in securing the comnion 
interest was a principle recognised by other powers, but. 
not by Great Britain. The Company had embarked upon 
its responsibilities and was kept to them by Government. 
The Directors either had to ^irow up the enterprise or 
do at the exclusive expense of the Comjiany tlie work of 
hA' Majesty’s Govoinment ns well as their own. 

Hml it not been for the active agency of the Company 
the greater part of the east coast, as well as the inicrior, 
would have been permanently occupied by Germany. 
•■Vfter the agreement of 188(5 only that part of the coast 
lyingjbetween the Umbe river and the Tana was left to 
Great Britain. The German Protectorate bounded this 
territory on the south, and another German Protectorate, 
that of Witu, closed it in on the north. Subsequently this 
latter protectorate was extended up to Kismayu. The 
object of this .strategical movement was obvious. A 
settlement at some early date was inevitable, and the 
Power which placed itself in the most favourable position 
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for conceHsion would have the larger claims upon desir¬ 
able compensations. The compensations would have b*en 
heavier hut for the vigorous action of the British East 
Africa Company in its very I’nequal contest with the 
influence and resources of the German Empire' Without 
support from its own Government, whose interests it was, 
obliged to defend, it contested every point with the Ger¬ 
mans. The value to Germans of the Prttectorate of 
Witii and the northern coast was practically extinguished 
by the success of the Company, in the teeth of determined 
opposition, in obtaining from the Sultan of Zanzibar tfee 
concession of Lamu and the Northern Ports. In the 
interior behind the coast the Company actively enlarged 
the sphere of British rights by treaties covering the 
whole tract from the Juba to the frontiers of the Congo 
Free State. The business of obtaining these treaties— 
so urgent in the presence of forefgn rivalry—and the con¬ 
current opening up of new regions and establishment 
of friendly relations with the natives, entailed prenla- 
turely heavy expenditure on caravans, and divertedofcom 
the development of the coast zone the capital which was 
intended to be primarily applied to that work. 

The agreement between Mr. Jackson and King Mwanga, 
the ratification of which by the acceptance of tfee^ Com¬ 
pany’s flag decided the former to act upon the invitation of 
the king, chiefs, and missionaries of both religions to enter 
Uganda with his expedition, gave effect to the Anglo- 
German understanding of July 1887, by placing the 
country outside the bounds of dispute as*British territory. 
But Uganda by no means marked the western limit of the 
rights which Lord Salisbury was called upon to assert in 
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negotiating with the German Government. The countries 
bejjpnd Uganda, and as far as the meridian of 30 degrees 
eagt longitude—the recognised boundary of tlie Congo 
Free State—had already ieen secured for Great llritain 
by Mr. H.'SiI. Stanley, to whom the chiefs and peoples 
Ijad voluntarily ceded their sovereign rights in gratitude 
for the protection he had given them from the depreda¬ 
tions of the filave-raiding troops of Kabbarega, king of 
IJnyoro. On his rrtiurn to England Mr, Stanley patrioti¬ 
cally transferred to the Company all his rights under those 
trBaties, "which were duly notified to her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The results of the negotiations between Great llritain 
and Germany were embodied in a treaty on Ist July 181)0. 
The treaty was received with general public satisfaction 
ns pouring to Britain an extensive area for commercial 
development in the beet parts pf Equatorial Africa. The 
credit was, however, the right of the British East Africa 
C(Tmpany rather than of her Majesty’s Government, 
becaifee it was almost entirely owing to the Company’s 
persistent exer^ons and expenditure of capital that a 
title was obtained to thS regions which* Germany was 
constrained to recognise as within the British sphere. 

In his dispatch to Sir E. Malet of 14th June 1890,* 
Lord Salisbury describes the claims advanced by the 
German Government and the grounds upon which he was 
able to deal with them. ‘ The claims of the German 
Government are based chiefly on the contention that 
where oi^e Power* occupies the coast, another Power may 
not, without consent, occupy unclaimed regions in its 
♦ Bine Book, Africa, No. 5 (1890). 
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rear.’ This contention explains the object of Germany in 
declaring a Protectorate over the coast from Witu to yie 
boundary of Kismayu, which, on the principle maintain^, 
would give her the exclusive control of the Nile valley 
and the line of access to it from the east coa:;t. Lord 
Salisbury declared that it would be too much to affirm, 
that the German contention was entirely destitute of sup¬ 
port from international usage. The doctrin.3 if ratified 
would have given Germp.ny the whole of East Africa as 
far as the Congo State, almost from the equator to latitude 
11 degrees south. Put this delimitation by parallels '6f 
latitude was opposed to the established interests of the 
British Missions and the African Lakes Company on 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, and along the ‘Stevenson 
Road’ connecting these lakes. On the north the parallel 
of 1 degree south was accepted as the boundary as fa^ as 
the east shore of Victoria ^yanaa, yielding to Germany 
the ‘ hinterland ’ which it claimed, and securing to Great 
Britain Uganda and the countries to the west covered by 
Mr. Stanley’s treaties. This arrangement was somc-vdiat 
less favourable to British interests than the delimitation 
indicated on in the Anglo-German understanding ot 1887, 
which restricted German influence to the countries lying 
to the south of the Victoria Nyanza. It was, however, 
in r’eference to the coast that the principle of conces¬ 
sions and equivalents came chiefly into operation. Ger¬ 
many had established a protectorate along the coast-line 
of more than two hundred miles between the Tana and 
the .Juba. North of Witu—to the extent of about five- 
sixths of this protectorate—there was no German settle¬ 
ment, no visible German interest of any description. But 
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the possession of this coast by Germany, bein<f vested only 
with the barren validity the ‘liinterland ’ doctrine mif^bt be 
l^^ldto confer, its commercial value was found to be so much 
depreciated, if not extinguished, by the acciuisition of the 
ports by the British Ease Africa Conipany, that this pro¬ 
tectorate became practically useless to Germany except as 
a consideration to be yielded up for a desirable e(iuivalt!nt 
elsewhere. • The objection to the Hultan of Zanzibar’s 
rights over Mandifand Patta, and the still more arbitrary 
objection to the lights of the British East Africa Coin- 
^ny at*Wanga, were maintained for the same reason. 
When the situation is considered with which Lord Halis- 
bury was called upon to deal with Germany in blast 
Africa, it is impossible to ignore the fact that had it not 
been for the unsupported exertions of the British East 
Af^ca Company in the contest it carried on with the 
illegitimate expansion of Gcryian power, the latter would 
have so eBtal*liBhed and strengthened itself as to render it 
•impossible to negotiate snceessfiilly for its removal. 

it was, a price had to be paid to Germany for with¬ 
drawing from^the ground on wliich it had been allowed 
to establish itself. ‘ Cp8n the east coasts’ Lord Salisbury 
stated in the dispatch referred to, ‘ the German Govern¬ 
ment^ hSs agreed to surrender all the territory it occupies 
or claims, north of the British sphere of influence.’ 'The 
Protectorate of Witu and the coast up to Kisinayii w'cre 
now abandoned, as were also the objections to the Hiiltaii 
of Zanzibar’s right to include Manda and Patta in his con¬ 
cession to the British East Africa Company. 'I'he effect 
of this arrangement, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, was 
that, ‘ except as far as the Congo State is concerned, there 
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will be no European competitor to British influence be¬ 
tween the first degree of S. latitude and the borders of 
Egypt, along the whole of the country which lies to the 
south and west of the Italian Protectorate in Abyssinia 
and Galla-land.’ 

To compensate Germany for withdrawing from the 
strategic position in which she had established herself 
on the north coast, Great Britain was to pssume the 
exclusive Protectorate over the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 

‘ The direct control and extensive influence ’ which this 
arrangement would confer upon Great Britain* would? 
apart from its effective bearing upon the slave trade and 
slavery, enable Great Britain to assist Germany in adding 
to the Imperial dominions the territory on the opposite 
mainland held under lease from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
by the German East African Goiapany, as well as the 
island of Mafia. The Sultan was to be paid an ‘ equit¬ 
able indemnity ’ for the customs revenue thu& taken from 
him. The German Company, on the transfer of the, 
sovereignty of the coast to the German Empire, ,\ 5 [as 
enabled to purchase the customs revenue at a valuation. ‘ 
After deduction qf counter-claim:: against flie Sultan, tb 
sum received by the latter was £’200,000. , 

A further compensation was made to Germany »by the 
cession of the island of Heligoland in the North Sea; and 
as France was concerned in the independence of Zanzibar 
by the Declaration of 1862, her acquiescence had to be 
obtained in the arrangement by allowing her to declare a 
French Protectorate over Madagascar. 

‘ It appears to her Majesty’s Government,’ sa‘id Lord 
Salisbui’y, ‘ that the extension of British influence and 
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dominion upon the east coast of Africa, which will be 
tl^ result of the arrangements which I have explained to 
your Excellency, is a sufficient inducement to the Govern¬ 
ment of this country tp allow the island in question 
(Heligoland) to be joined to the Empire of Germany.’ 
It was apparently felt that the cession of this island 
would be considered in Great Britain much more seriously 
than the repote and less appreciated concessions made in 
Africa. It was found impossible to secure an uninterrupted 
British sphere through Central Africa by way of Ijako 
'!\nganyika,*but freedom of passage was here obtained for 
trade, both by land and water, between the two British 
spheres. * 

Great part of the territory reserved by this Agreesment 
to British influence had already, as before stated, been 
brought by treaty under the administration of the 
Imperial British East Africa^ Company. Those; treaties 
were registered at the British Consulate at Zanzibar and 
jvsre ratified by her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in accordance with the requirements of 
the Charter. In the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
’north of Wanga the Company’s administiii|,tive rights were 
ierived from the successive concessions. As regards Witu, 
it was assumed that on the withdrawal of the Gorman Pro¬ 
tectorate a British Protectorate began ijm facto to exist; 
but such, it afterwards appeared, was not exactly the case, 
although Witu became incorporated in the British sphere 
of influence. In the vast remaining regions included in 
this sphere, Greaj; Britain acquired—as against Germany 
I and Ital^, the Powers who were parties to Imundary 
•Appendix Ko. 8, Anglo-German Agrftnval of July iKt 1890. 
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agreements to the south and the north—the exclusive 
right of political influence and territorial extension. 

For the first two years the British East Africa Company 
had been able to keep its territory free from disturbance 
of any kind. It became necessary, however, for her 
Majesty’s Government to despatch a naval expedition, 
to the German Protectorate of Witu almost immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty of July 1C90. About 
the 25th of August a German subjccu named Kiintzel, 
with a party of ten German mechanics, landed at Lamu 
with a steam saw-mill for erection at Witu. On iij- 
forming the British Consular Agent of his intention of 
immediately proceeding to Witu with all his men and 
machinery, M. Kiintzel was warned that the safety of 
himself and his party would be by no means secure, ‘ on 
account of the growing dislike evinced by the Witu 
people towards Europeans £\nd Christians generally, and 
towards Germans in particular.’ M. Kiintzel was stated 
by the British Consul-General to have been ‘ of a violent* 
disposition,’ and the Consular Agent at Lamu had hal his 
doubts excited as to the propriety of the party proceeding 
to Witu by tl^g high-handed way in which they had 
endeavoured to can-y on their business in Lamu. Mor«- 
over, Witu had for months past been the haunt oi all the 
murderers and bad characters upon the coast, and the 
Sultan was a weak, ignorant, and fanatical creature, daily 
exposed to the worst influences. * 

It was inevitable that mischief should result from the 
contact of such elements. Kiintzel and his party, being 
refused permission by the Sultan to cut timber, insisted 
* Blue Book, Afric;i No. 3 (1890-91), pp. 5, 11. 
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' on proceeding with their operations. On the 14tli Sep¬ 
tember Jviintzel arrived at Witu and foniid that live of 
lys companions had already bt'en taken there, and de¬ 
prived of their arras. M. Kiintzel nndonbtcdly behaved 
on this occasion in a manner so violent and offensive as 
,to provoke the disaster which followed, or at least to 
precipitate it. Next day when the Germans sought to 
leave Wituy»the gate-keeper refused to let them ])ass, and 
Kiintzel drew his*revolver and shot him. The natives 
at once flew to arras. Kiintzel and all his party were 
Aassacrtd, exccjjt two, one who escaped, and one who 
was at Lamu. There was no doubt that, although the 
behaviour of M. Kiintzel and his coinpanion.s was highly 
imprudent and iinjastifiablc, tho massacre was per- 
[ictrated with at least the passive sanction of llu! Sultan 
of,Witu, who made no attempt to s;ive tho live.s of tho 
Europeans who were being killed almost under his eye. 

The history of the origin and rise of the ])Ower of the 
• ijtdtan of Witu hii« been already sketched. A fugitive 
outlaw, his recognition by Germany for object.s of her 
own first gave him a status as against his soveiaugn tho 
hultan of Zanzibar. F(ft' twoyear.s andjnore hi.s German 
agents had given him confidence in the support of tho 
Imperial Government in idaking good his preten.sions 
and usurpations against Zanzibar, which Witu, under 
such powerful protection, might hope in time to rival. 
l-'Ut experience showed the Witu chief the hollowness 
of his hopes. He had been encouraged by the promises 
and advice of German adventurers to invade Zanzibar 
territory and levy taxes on Zanzibar subjects; hut as 
soon as the British East Africa Company would no 
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longer tolerate the trespass, and proceeded to enforce its 
rights by an armed expedition, he was ordered by the 
German Consul-General to withdraw. Larau was secured 
by the Company, and, when Germany had interests of 
more importance to consider elsewhere, not only the pro¬ 
mised dominion of Manda and Patta, but Witu itself, was , 
surrendered to Great Britain. The resentment of the 
Sultan of Witu against his former friends was intensely 
bitter. Baron Marschall.the German Minister, complained 
to our representative at Berlin in the beginning of October 
1890 that tbe Sultan of Witu was systematic in ins per¬ 
secution of Germans, ‘ being incensed against Germany, 
and accusing her of selling him and his country to Eng¬ 
land,’ and her Majesty’s Government were called upon to 
interfere at once to punish the guilty parties and protect 
the Germans.* ^ 

Count Metternich, the German Charge d’Affaires at 
London, called on Lord Salisbury with a dispatch from 
his Government stating that as the ttansference of tWe' 
Protectorate of Witu from Germany to Great Britainhvas 
completed by the signature of the Anglo-German Agree¬ 
ment, the Imperif,! Government ‘ called upon her Majesty’s 
Government to punish the murderers of the Germans in 
the recent massacre, and to exact compensation 'for the 
losses of property.’ The obvious alternative to comply¬ 
ing with this demand would have been the assumption 
by Germany herself of the task, and the landing of 
German troops for punitive operations in British terri¬ 
tory. ,, 

Lord Salisbury pointed out ‘ that her Majesty's Govern- 
* Africa No. S (1890-91), p. 2. 
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ment could not admit that the transfer of the Protectorate 
had been, at the time of the murders, or was even now 
(jpmplete, and that the Sultan, on being informed of the 
coming British Proteotorate had very naturally and 
properly said that he was bound to the Germans, and 
, could not accept it until released by them from his 
engagements.’ The German Government, it was added, 
had not ye4, as far as was known, released him, and her 
Majesty’s Governinent had not proclaimed their Protec¬ 
torate ; there must be some definite time at which the 
^ransfef was accomplished, and the moment did not 
appear to have yet arrived. Without accepting the 
responsibility put upon them by the German Government, 
her Majesty’s Government expressed every desire to 
co-operate in whatever measures might be found neces¬ 
sary to punish the authors of the German murders. 

At the end of October aa expedition of d50 men was 
landed by Admiral Fremantle. This force included l.'iO 
of the Company’s troops. Witu was taken and burnt, a 
r^^ird of ten thousand rupees offered for the capture of 
Fumo Bakarj, the Witu Hultan, and martial law was 
proclaimed. The Admiral, Sir E. Frranantle, bore high 
"testimony to the services rendered liy the Company's 
trocjps and officers in connection with this expedition. 

Her Majesty’s forces having immediately withdrawn 
from Witu, the question of the future administration 
of that district became a matter for consideration. The 
chief was deposed and was an outlaw, and the territory 
was in j a state* of disorder and insecurity. The British 
East Africa Company naturally hesitated to undertake 
the responsibility of controlling the state of things 
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brought about by the punitive expedition; Fumo Bakari 
was known to have a considerable following and j:o 
be bent rather on retaliating than on submitting; ai^d 
with the limited number of troops at their disposal 
the Directors feared to expose the Company’s forces 
to a possible check which could hardly fail to produce, 
injurious if not disastrous effects at other places along 
the coast. Her Majesty’s Government wer% in favour 
of placing Witu under the Sultan cf Zanzibar as a 
separate and personal sovereignty with a distinctive 
flag, and intrusting the administration to the Gompanjl 
as a concessionnaire of the Sultan. The death of Fumo 
Bakari and the subsequent deposition, by the insurgents, 
of his brother, facilitated a settlement of affairs, by which 
the Company undertook the administration of Witu under 
its Charter, the question of the sovereignty of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar was waived at least irntil some future time, 
and a subsistence was allowed to the late Sultan of 
Witu’s family. The Company’s flag jvas to fly in Witu,» 
martial law was abolished, and guarantees were tal^n 
for the early abolition of slavery by an arrangement for 
the general emancipation of slaves to take place finally 
on the 24th of It/ay 1896.* 

. ® See Appendix No. 9, Sefflement of 
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THE COMPANY IN CGAND.V. 

While Captain Lilgard was preparing at the coast for 
his expedition to Uganda, the permanent and early 
imnexatfon of that country to the sphere of British 
interests came, in Great Britain, to be regarded as a 
matter of such urgent and exceptional importance that it 
was decided by the Court of Directors to give the pro¬ 
posed expedition a more imposing and authoritative 
character than was at first intended. Hir Erancis de 
Winton, a member of tRe Coyrt, who had had consider¬ 
able administrative and military experience in other 
•pfirts of Africa, was appointed administrator of the 
Coofpany’s territory, and it was the intention that the 
mission to Uganda should be under his personal cliarge. 
Stops were proposed t3 obtain a fore* from India and 
Egypt to enable the Company to carry nut the task laid 
upon if by the Government and the country, but diffi¬ 
culties were experienced which had not been anticipated. 
Authority to recruit a force of Sikhs from India could 
not be obtained, and the Company was only allowed to 
engage men from the neighbourhood of Delhi. On the 
application of the Directors for permission to recruit 
j Soudanese in Egypt they were met by a similar refusal, 
the circumstances of which were remarkable. Sir Evelyn 
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Baring telegraphed to the Foreign Office to the effect 
‘ that in hie opinion it will not be possible to obtain black 
troops for the British East Africa Company in Egypt.’ 

Bearing in mind that the Company’s present prepara¬ 
tions meant the expenditure of a great deal of its capital 
in an enterprise into which it was drawn in the interest-, 
of the nation, it must seem strange that so little disposi¬ 
tion was shown in official quarters, not merely l-o assist, but 
even to facilitate the work of the Company. The com¬ 
munication from the Foreign Office, which conveyed Sir 
E. Baring’s refusal to help the Company in'enlisting 
Soudanese, elicited from Sir William Mackinnon a letter 
so illustrative in its moderation of the conditions under 
wdiich the British East Africa Company was compelled 
to perform national duties, that the following passages 
are quoted:— 

‘ With reference to the reasons'assigned by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the Court have learnt with the greatest concern 
that whereas the German Goverumerlt was permitted’to” 
recruit Soudanese soldiers to the number, it is gendtally 
understood, of 2000 men, this Company i^ debarred from 
engaging, to a < much more limited extent, the same 
Soudanese for service as military police, and in contra¬ 
distinction to Germany seems even to be classe'd i;i the 
category of foreign nations. 

‘ Thus it appears that after extending to the German 
Government an exceptional privilege, the refusal of the 
like privilege to the British Company is based upon “ the 
strong objections of the military authorities at,Cairo to 
the recruitment of any more Soudanese in Egypt for 
external service,” and, upon the assumption that “even 
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if these objections were overcome ”—objections which 
the Court believe might not be insurmountable—“ the 
Egyptian Government w'ould certainly demur to Egypt 
being made the recruiting ground for black troops.” 

‘The plain acknowledgment contained in your letter 
•under reply that the Head of the Jh'itish Administration 
in Egypt could induce the Egyptian authorities to supply 
Soudanese ttroops at the request of the German Govern¬ 
ment, and declares himself unable to induce tlie Egyptian 
Government^(whom his administration controls) to supply 
a far sm'aller number of the same troops at the recjuest of 
the British Government, and for the use of a British 
Chartered Company, affords matter for very grave con¬ 
sideration on the part of the Company’s Court of 
Directors. 

‘•The Court deem it hardly necessary in this connection 
to contrast the bloodless openations of the Britisli Com¬ 
pany with those of the German Government, nor to 
'emphasise further the unequal conditions of a cora])etition 
foi'tfdministrative progress which is backed on the one 
side by the refipurces of an empire, and on the other h 
exclusively dependent on* private enterpAie.’ 

Sir William Mackinnon’s letter led to a reco7isideratioi 
of tl^e decision not to permit recruiting, and very sooi 
afterwards the announcement was made that ‘ in conse 
quence of renew’ed representations ’ the Egyptia)! Govern 
ment had consented to the recruitment of ‘200 blacks fo 
the British East Africa Company. 

After jSir Francis de Winton’s departure for Africa tli 
Anglo-German Agreement of July Ist was concluded. Th 
necessity of prosecuting with all despatch the advaiu 
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to Uganda was not thereby removed. The agreement 
declared Uganda to be within the British sphere »of 
influence—that is, Germany pledged herself not ^o 
attempt to acquire political influence there. It was clear 
that Germany could not, in the face of the agreement, 
establish her authority north of a fixed line ; and it was, 
equally clear that Great Britain could not do so in the 
sphere reserved by her without tab ing active end effective 
steps to occupy the country. Neither Power, in the 
absence of such occupation, had the right to object to a 
third party entering the territory with aims of a* politi(f§,l 
nature. It was therefore obvious that even external 
considerations dictated an early advance on the part of 
Great Britain to the lake regions. Such considerations 
were strongly seconded by the internal condition of 
Uganda. Mwanga’s envoys reached the coast to ascertain 
from the representatives ,of tlfe European Powers at 
Zanzibar ‘ whether,’ as the Directors were informed by 
the Eoreign Office on the 17th of* September, ‘king 
Mwanga should accept or decline British protection* as 
it appears that they cannot distinguislj between her 
Majesty's Gove*’nment and tfle Chartered Company. 
They declare,’ it was added, ‘ that there must be civil 
war as soon as Mr. Stokes’ caravan arrives with Its large 
supply of war material.’ In a dispatch to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, dated 12th September 1890, the British 
Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar pointed out that, 
while Mwanga declared he would welcome all Europeans 
alike to his country, and desired to be supplied with arms 
and ammunition to any extent, the Prime Minister of 
Uganda’s letter to the Consul-General ‘ confirms the 
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reported dangerous state of hostility between the rival 
religious factions in the kingdom, and seems to point to 
the existence of a considerable risk that, before the intlu- 
ence of the British East Africa Company can bo estab¬ 
lished in Uganda, the country may once again have 
Jbecome the theatre of civil warfare and disruption. It is 
to be hoped, however, that Captain Lugard’s progros.s 
towards Uganda may be so hastened (and I believe this 
is being done) as tfl enable him to arrive on the scene in 
time to co-operate with Bishop Tucker in order to prevent 
- t&e outbreak*of hostilities.’ 

On Sir Francis de Winton’s arrival on tlic east coast it 
was found that affairs of great importance would render 
his absence, even temporarily, in the interior so ijicon- 
venient and undesirable, that the original intention of 
placing Captain Lugard in charge of the mission to 
Uganda was adhered to. \^ariou8 delays occurred to 
prevent his early departure, connected with the difficulty 

collecting porteus and other causes. Bending final 
arrjLmgements Captain Lugard was moving gradually nj) 
country by waj of the Sabaki, and constructing along it, 
at intervals of fifty mileS or so, fortilied^stations. lie had 
reached Bagoreti, a place about 300 miles from the coast, 
when h8 received definite orders to proceed to fjganda. 

Captain Lugard crossed the Nile on the 13th of 
December 1890, and on the 18th encamped at Mengo, tlic 
capital of Uganda. On the 26tli of December the king 
signed a treaty with the Company, which was willingly 
accepted by all the chiefs, although the lloman Catholic 
(French* missionaries, who were ill disposed towards 
British influence in Uganda, made efforts to delay and 
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prevent the execution of the agreement. Captain Lugard 
had fully explained to all the missionaries the objects ayd 
policy of the Company before submitting the treaty to the 
king and chiefs for signature. ^The provisions of this 
treaty were mainly as follows : — 

Tho king signed and ratified the treaty with the full 
consent of the chiefs of all parties of the State. He 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Company^ placed his 
territories under its protection, engag(id to fly no other 
flag, to make no treaties with, to grant no kind of con¬ 
cession whatever to, nor allow to settle in the lyngdon?, 
accpiire lands or hold offices of state, any European of 
whatever nationality, without the knowledge and consent 
of the Company’s Kesident, who was to exercise full 
authority over all Europeans resident in Uganda. The 
Hesident was to be ex-ofilcio President of the Committee 
of Finance and iievenue consist? iig of four members, 
elected (except the President) by the CouiKil of State, 
whoso duty it w’ould be to assess, collect, and administ^, 
all the customs and taxes. The revenue was to, ^be 
applied (1) to the maintenance of the royal state, public 

salaries, etc.; (‘i) to public works,- (3) to thfe maintenance 

0 \ 

of the army, which was to be organised and drilled by the 
Company’s officers. Traders of all nations were ta be free 
to come to Uganda, provided they did not import ^oods 
prohibited by agreement among the Powers. There 
should be free trade within the whole British sphere. 
The Company undertook to supply a staff of officials for 
the organisation and administration of tlie^country, all ex¬ 
penses of the Company not pertaining to its privrfle trade 
to be borne from the public revenues. All offices of 
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state were to be tilled bv selection, irrespective of creed. 
Slave trading and slave raiding were declared illegal and 
punishable by law. The import or export of slaves was 
prohibited. Missionaries engaged solely in preaching 
the gospel and teaching the arts of civilisation and in¬ 
dustry were free to settle in the country irrespective 
of creed ; their religious rights and liberties were' to be 
respected, and strict impartiality shown to them. 

The clause relating to traders provided against the 
importation of arms and ammunition. There was pressing 
reason for the insertion of this provision, because there 
was at the time a large consignment of breiich-loading 
ammunition and powder-at the south end of the lake 
awaiting transport to Uganda. The trader in possession 
of this ammunition was prohibited from bringing it to 
bganda, and Emin Pasha, who represented (iorman 
autfiority, was a«ked to "o-operate in keejiing it out. It 
is due to Emin Pasha and the riornian oflicers who 
succeeded him in the lake region to state that, after the 
An"lg-German Agreement and the arrival of tlie Corn- 
])any’s officers, the latter invariably receavcsl their loyal 
and friendly cb-operation. Prior to Captain Lugard’s 
arrival, Mr. Hedge had made an agreement with Emin 
Pasha iit'oviding for the seizure and confiscation of b{)ats 
or cahoes crossing the boundary line between British 
and German jurisdiction without a pass issued liy the 
respective authorities and flying either the British or 
German flag. This arrangement, Mr. Gedgc reported, was 
aimed at the illicit trade in gunpowder largely carried 
on by tlfe French priests, and it was found necessary, 
against the strongly expressed wishes of the priests, to 
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subject mission boats to the same supervision as all others. 
The delinition of the terra missionary in the Ugarida 
treaty as a person ‘ engaged solely in preaehing the gospej,’ 
etc., meant that if the French priests engaged in trade as 
they had done in their stations south of the Lake, or inter¬ 
fered in politics as they had been doing in Uganda, they 
would be liable to the forfeiture of their special privi¬ 
leges as missionaries. All other missionaries were equally 
hound to confoi'in to the j)ul)lic law. - 

Bishop Tucker, who reached Mengo on the 27th 
December, was astonished to see the Christians coming to 
church with their rilles in their hands. The attitude of 
the Homan Gatliolic and ITotestant factions towards each 
other was one of irreconcilable hostility. There was 
universal distrust and insecurity in the country. By 
degrees a better state of matters was brought about, by 
Captain Lugard; the people laid a.side their arms, disputes 
were brought to him for settlement, and industry began 
to revive. But there was intense bitterness between the 
rival parties, dally threatening to break out in civiLwar, 
which on repeated occasions was averted only by strenuous 
exertions. The ,principal trouble arose from disputes 
relating to land or shambas After the e.xpulsi()n of the 
Mahomedans by the unitea arms of the Christians, the 
latter agreed among themselves to divide the great offices 
of state, and the landed estates, between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic chiefs. Conflicting claims, involving 
charges of injustice, arose between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics regarding these estates, anej the king, who 
belonged to the latter party, gave bis judgments in favour 
of Roman Catholic claimants. The important island of 
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Sesse, in tile Victoria Nyaiiza, cominandinf; almoBt all the 
3 a#oes on the lake, should have been divided between 
tl^^ two Christian parties pursuant to the aj'reeinent; but 
tio division was made, and the island was ludd by the 
Homan Catholics. 

, The envoys returned to Uf^anda on Ihe, :!lst March, 
and immediately afterwards Captain lju>^ard with liis own 
troops and -the Cganda army inarclied out against iho 
Mahoniedan partt, who were Imrning tlie villages 
within sight of the Uganda capital. On the7tli of May 
tfie Malitimedan army, with iheir Unyoro allies under 
two of Kahbarega’s sons, pvisre. defeated, and retnaittid 
into Unyoro. Captain Lugard found it impossible to 
pursue the enemy on account of the llooded state of the 
rivers, and. Sending part of his force ba<-k to Mengowith 
Cajjtain Williams, miivched with the remainder to 

the southern frontier to'perret:t nleasure.■^ for preventing 
the imiiortatmiis of guns ami gimiiowder across the 
feoundary line by‘trading caravans. It. was by this 
inetyfc of sujiply that the Mahomedan army had been 
kept in arms tyid ammunition, and cn ihied to carry on 
the war against Uganda. * 

The countries to the west of Ihuldu, which Mr. li. .M. 
StanleyTiad cleared of the Unyoro invade.rs during his 
inarch to the coa.st in 1889, had again lieen subjected to 
the dejjredations of Iving Kabbarega’s slave raiding and 
plundering troops, and Caiitain Jjugard felt it his duty tc 
proceed to their protection and deliverance. At Laki 
Albert Edward .he visited the .Salt Lake, which Mr 
Stanley ^lad brought to^iiotice, and built a fort U'^i" 
tJeorge) for its protection. The salt deposit is veri 
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valuable, ae thie commodity is much desired and accepted 
as currency in all the neighbouring countries. Marchyig 
northward by Rnwtnzori Mountain, and clearing tjie 
country of the Unyoro invaders, as he proceeded. Captain 
Lugard met, at Kavalli’s (at the south-western end of tlie 
Albert Nyanza) the Soudanese troops of Emin Pasha who, 
had neglected or lost the opportunity of returning to 
Egypt which Mr. II. Jl. Stanley had ofleBsd to them. 
I'hnin I’aslia hiniHelf had passed a short time before, and 
had tried in vain to revive the loyalty of his old troops 
and lead them with him on the singular expedilion for 
which he had abandoned the German service. There 
were nearly 1,000 solJier.s armed with llemiugtoii rifles 
and havingaboutHOrounds«-ach of ammunition remaining; 
with the soldiers were many thousand follow'ers, women 
and children. All were under the command of »the 
Egyptian colonel, Selim Boy. Apprehensive of the. con- 
suipiences of leaving so large a body of people, with so 
many armed men, uncontrolled in the country and with*- 
out niean.s of snb.sistence except what they could obiain 
by force; and believing, also, that these troops might 
\)rove a very lu’eful auxiliary lo the Company, Captain 
Lugard dt'cided to enlist them in the Company’s service 
luul tuki' the whole party away with him. Seiim Be.v 
accepted thi' proposal, subject to the .sanction of the 
Egyptian Governnient; and, with the exception of one 
company which ho took to Uganda, Captain Lugard 
detailed the Soudanese troops us garrisons in a line of 
forts which he constructed along the frontier of Unyoro 
for the protection of Torn and the neighbouring districts 
against the raids of Ivabbarega. 
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Besides securing' Aiikoli and Toni apiinst tlie oppres- 
sio«8 of Kabbarega, Captain Luganl had kispt earufully 
iiuview throughout this western expedition the trailing 
of a road suitable for animal trallie. In this lie was 
suceessful. K route was mapped from Luambwa on the 
yictoria Nyanza, by way of Uuwenzori and touching llie 
Halt Lake, to the Albert Nyanza. All along this route 
from the Vieltoria to the Albert Nyanza tin re is abundam-i' 
of water, of fodder ftir transport animals, and of ports,bb' 
u’-c., not bulky, and therefore requiring immediate eoii- 
sumjitionJ food for men. The trade. ca])afities I'f tlio.se 
western districts are considerable ; the abundant and 
precious commodities, ivory and salt, alone are of great 
commercial value. 

Captain Lugard returned to l.'gamhi on the tilst 
lleciMuber IHSIL. .Vlthougb '.hen* had been many troubles 
during, his absence deimrniling«the exi-rc.Le of great tact 
and patience on the part of (laptain Williams, the aspect 
of the country was ofte of marked and general improve- 
iiienk* Shambas and estates were fenced in : l.irgc aiiil 
handsome hotiseil had been built on wa.te lands; road- 
uere cleared : public security reigned e^r\where; and 
trade, extinguished by the recent civil war. had revived. 

For^the purpose of continuity in Ini.s ].arL of the 
narrative it is necessary to aiuiidpate to some extent 
events which will be related in another jilace further on. 
Of the two so-ealled Chri.stian factions or parties in 
I ganda, the Boman Catholic or ‘ Kremdi ’ body was by 
far the njore iiowerful, and the mutual feeling was so 
r irreconcilable that the Coinp-any's otlicer.s had a dillicull 
ta.sk toadheie to their policy of strict im]iartiality. The 
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iiH well iiH the power of the Boman Catholic 
piirty derived umeii from the nominal adherence of Mie 
kiiif; to tliat party Kince his ‘ conversion ’ by the French 
priests, and tlie conseijiient cstaWishment of their influence 
over liiin. 'I'lie jjeaee wliieh had hitherto been maintained 
in (Jf'anda came to an end with the arrival of a party oi 
I''rench priests from Europe on the I'itli of January 189‘i. 
The l)iMliop, Monseieneur Ilirtli, liad gone tft meet them 
an<! nitiirncil witli tliem. The Frcncli ecclesiastical body 
in Uganda were not reconciled to British ^control by a 
poli(;y of impartiality which was incompatible with their 
special aims of ascendency. Immediately after the defeat 
of th( Miilioniedans in the month of May 1891, one of 
tlie priests (Eather Aclite) unguardedly disclosed the 
object tliey liad in view, in a letter which was published in 
the ])re.ss in Europe. ‘ Tlie fight with the Mussulman^was 
hardly over, he wrote, ‘ before it became needful to begin 
another and lar more arduous battle with the Protestants. 
It seemed to ns to he the most opporttine time to make*aft 
energetic lorward movement towards thec.vtension of Catho¬ 
licism, and stirring uii the dogmatic zeal^f the Catholic 
I hiefs. I shiill^nsjiire the Catfiolic army with courage.’ 

The conse.pieiiees follo\ving the arrival of the fresh 
paity of I rench jn iests and of Bishop Hirth soon t^ecame 
appaieiit, and the circumstances were common knowledge 
in I ganda. Those priests brought the news that the 
UompuiiN contemplat(«d retiring from Uganda. It was 
lepresenled to the king that this was only a trading 
t ompany, whoso interests were opposed to fighting, and 
that seeing they could not as yet make money in Uganda 
they would leave. If, therefore, the Roman Catholic 
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party held out a little longer, ‘ they would soon,' as an 
ey«-witnD8s described the situation, * have overytliing 
tli^ir own way.’ Captain Lugard and Captain Williauis 
found this to be the fact. . The former ollicer in an ollicial 
report* gives the following account of the origin of the 
outbreak which followed :— 

‘ On January l‘2th the French bishop, who had gone to 
meet a party of French priests, reached Memgo. Though 
our mail was supitbsod to be leaving in a day or two, he 
despatched urgent mails rio thsukunia, witliout waiting 
for it. Almost imuKHliatcly after tliis dat<^ matters be¬ 
gan to assume a criticiil aspect here. There had been 
hitherto every prospect of continued peace, lait now 
difficulties and quarrels began to sjiring u|) daily between 
the two parties, and as far as 1 could judge' the troui)le in 
evesy instance arose from aggression on the part of the 
Catholics. This, with 'other re.isons whi(di 1 cannot 
detail here, induces me to ladieve tliat the laKho|)'H party 
♦utd brought the news of the annoinu'enieiit in the CngliHli 
pappJB of tlie intended withdrawal from Uganda, and 
that they bad for some reason used lliis information in 
such a way as to bring oA the crisis.’ * ^ 

On the 2!jrd of .January, the day lad'ore the oullfreaK, two 
incidenti illustrated in a striking manner the atliLiide of 

•Blue Hiiok, Africa N'o. H 

t In a pamphlet (.Voe« <(» l/iin hy 1 ho < latliolic. liiiion nf 

KngIand,tho Company'RpnKa ediiig.sare viTyrnIlyaiiii(;iiiiirovci'-.ially 
(liscnsKcd. The .almve categorical charge is fenced with a poleiriioal 
zc.al mnch impaired by a remarkalji-alwonce of Kiipporling evidenco 
(pp. 67-71'. The-nb-title of the paniphlet advorliw5K iU oci/nwii— 

‘ .\n Anal^'.MR of the various Rep«»rts, etc., i.s.sued on the late war 
hfUceen th". Imperial Ktut Afrini (Jompnn;/anil the C'ltholiei 

of that British dependency.' (London ; Waterlow & Son.s, is'.t;).) 
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tho (Joiiipiuiy’s oflicorH towards the rival parties. Captain 
lai^'iird laid written to tho French bishop begging hin?to 
use his inlltieiioe over his followers to preserve pea«e. 
For reply, lie received from Monseigneur llirth a long 
list of l;om:ui CaLliolie grievances, with a letter accusing 
him of ‘ eoiiliiiiicd luid constant partiality to the Pro» 
teslaiits,’ etc. At ihe same time strong representations 
were iimdi; from the other side that he v.as allowing 
the I'rotesliiiUs to be tnimplod on, despoiled, and even 
murdered in the streets. 

The tronhle of ’iltli .iamiary iSihi was occasioned by 
the wjiiilon murder of a Frolcstunt by a Catliolic in 
Meiigo, a murder in regard to which justice was refused 
by I he lung. The attitude of the Itoimin Catliolics since 
the ai'i'ival of the I'leiieh priests had been exceptionally 
overlie,iriiig, and Mwanga, who liad been very recently 
giving secret audiences to Qiptaih AYilliams, and express¬ 
ing his anxiety to declare himself a Protestant, assumed 
an air of olleiisive deruiuce towards the Company’s otlic6riJ 
'•o dilfeieiit from all his previous conduct, that it evnild 
onl\ he due to strong inllnences working ..upon his weak 
,ind failhli '-s elri.raeli'r. Captain ljugard was insulted 
vlieii deimuiiling lustiee on the murderer, lie was then 
oelied and tlueateiied. The excitement was great and 

a 

nrepiessdde, as were the intrigues that had rendered war 
immmeni and unavoidahle. The Protestants were com¬ 
paratively ii w in niimber.s, and fewer in leaders (an 
essential eoiidition of military success iu I’gaiida), and 
for their defence, as the weaker [larty,. Captain Lugard 
Issued to tliem all the spare guns he had. Tho French 
piii sis, appiireiitlv so coiilideut of the result of tae 
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approaching battlo as to ilecline the protection offered to 
th«m Liigard, dwell with special horror upon this 
distribution of arms to the weaker j arty as an oulrage 
against justice and fair play. The cireuinslantial charge 
against Bishop Hirth of distributing French rilh^ t(t tlu- 
•Homan Catholics in ^fengo and on the islands—a charge 
supported by the evidence of the king himself and the 
principal Boman Catholic chief, and attested hy the 
seizure of FreiicH rifles concealed in loads of goods 
belonging to the inaests at the fJennun frontier—is me! 
by the plea that French arms could havt; been introduced 
into Uganda by traders, as \\i‘ll as by priests, and tlial 
Monseigneur Livinhac, the head of tiie African missions, 
confidently declared that French missionaries hail never 
brought arras into Uganda, and never had arms exceiit 
suah as were absolutely necessary for the defence of ihidr 
travelling caravans. T'hc chijrge. moreover, remained nn- 
contradicted1>y Monseigneiir Mirth himself.* 

* The fight was npimed by the Itoman Catholics, who 
wtw? defeated aiid forced to retreat, carrying ll king 
with them. ^Monseigneiir Mirth and his jiriests were 
sheltered in the Compai^^’s fort and l^isjdlably treated, 
and their property jirotecled. .Mwanga, whose loyalty 
alwi^-sleaned to the stronger sidi;, and who had already 
had ample conviction that the Cnmpany’.s officers were 
the best friends of him and his country, was an.vions to 
return to his cajiital. where Lugard promised to restore 

' Notfi on U;i(i)i(l<i, j))). I'iS. Ig'.i. (tut oil jiiigi! 1I!0 .Moiivci^iii iir 
Livinhac aitinits tltiic ttic l•itU;•< 'cizcil i,y tin; Lcririaii atitlio-itii '* tiait 
been imilhrted by ttic Fioic ii priest",.and lliu bi'!iii|) o n ilm cd t<i tin; 
rigiettible neces'ity nf iryin^ to ‘-xpiain or (;.vtriiii.'itc th*- .jWKward 
fact. 
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him to all liiH power and honours. His return was, how- 
evei', prevented by Monseigneur Hirtli, notwithstandiag 
I Unit Uu! liittf.r had promised Lugard to do his best U) 
Hfiu] hick; niul the jloman Catholic faction 

ean iedthe ting with them to liuddii, virtually a prisoner. 
The parly posscMhing tlie ‘ Kabaka ’ or king in Tganda . 
Imd a ilicidi il advantage over any other. The situation 
was pi rpiexing, hceiiig that Mwanga was wellwware that 
if lie hndie witli liis captors, the Kreneh priests Inul two 
infant '^on^ of his lirollier at their station at l}iikuml)i,^ 
one of whom they could put up as king, while,*on the 
other hand, an uncle, Mhogo, was the titular king of the 
Mahomedan purl \. 

In Maiih the llomati Calholies made overtures to 
Captain Lugard for peace, on the. basis of a division of 
the counirv Lugard was willing to treat, hut made ita 
mil, (p,r; iiiiii that the King sliouUl he allowed to return to 
hi> capital as he was anxious to do—and resume his 
ro\al liinciaue. The Homan Catholic; cliiels who eamC 
to the capiial tricl\ admitted to Captain Lugard I'fiat 
they hail hccii wrong in the war. and threw themselves 
on iii.; nii ici ; ay-l lhc\ readily agrecal to go hack to 
Ihiddii and fcicli the king. .Vccordiiigly on doth 
March liny nunned with Mwanga, who had oiYected 
his escape h\ su alth. and who presented an abject 
tigure when he appeared before Lugard. But he was 
received wuli honour, and soon afterwaribs a settle¬ 
ment was concluded with tile Homan Catholics by giving 
them the eoveteil province of Biiddu as their separate 
place of settlement. The Protestants were not at all 
satisfied with the terms granted to their opponents. It 
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iranspirecl that the Koiiian t'llliolies liiul heeii led hy 
tin French missionaries to kok i\)r assislaiu-e from tlie 
(iermans in their war upon the (’ompany. Tln^ loyal 
fi-wndsliip of the Germ:uj ollieers at liiikoha was con¬ 
spicuous on this as on other occasions. Cajuain Ijniif^ludd, 
J^he German commandant, informed Captain Williams that 
he had received messages from Mwan^a and the Homan 
(.'atholic paity askin<» for assistance to lij^ht the Com¬ 
pany, and coucluaf in such ti-rms a> 10 show tiny had 
been led to expect such assistance. Common rc'port in 
I gan la had it that the causi! of the Catholics rising in 
arms was the assurance t>f German a.id ei\en them hy the 
priests, and Captain Lanuheld more than hinleil that tin' 
French bishop had snc^ested his acti\e intei l'eia nee in 
Chanda against the Hruisli oflicers ' 

A settlement was also nunie with the .Mahomedan 
Jiarty. 'I’hree small jtn.vince.'j of lij^anda weic a- if^Micd 
to them, and*their Kin^, .MI)o.;i), placed hini^idf under Ihi' 
protection of Captain Lut;ard, and wtts honoinalily treated. 
Tin; peace was hailed with exuheiant rejoicing m 'leneo 
hy all parties. ^ 

On the doth of March fi new treat\ wjj.- concluded with 
Mwanca hy (,’aptain Lu<,'ard, siipia-.-edinu the pre\ious 
one (whMi had been limited to two seat's;, and was made 
hindinc in jterpetnity. IJesidcs provisions lor tlii' author¬ 
ity of the J[e.sident and the t^eneral administration, the 
treaty prrMiihited imiiort of arms and cinijiowder, 
rendered rc'oistration 01 arms compulsory, seetiied freedom 

to trade, abolished -lave tradin'; and slave .’■tudin;;, and 

f 

^ Soe lilut* Book. Afririk Xo, ‘J p. '.<] . nlnii pj». ((, 4^^ 

46. 53. 
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,„arant...a fr.alc.n to n.issionaries.^ P-viBions ^ 

Lin,. to tho inu,«vt of .r.ns, etc., and then- reg.^trati^ 
:;,1 Ua. supiu-ession of the slave trade, were specral y 
..xphuned to the Mohanunedaus, ^vho 

.,„ea the treaty. Ab an iuunediate eonscquenc ot - 

„..Nv law a, Inree number of slaves were liberated an 
I-,.,,,,Ion. eerlilleates. The country at once bega 
to settle ,lown in peace and eontentmcnt afterthe trou des 
,„„1 disco, -ds of the p,-eceding years, and all the pal tieB 

Cn-istian, Mahomedan. and Heathen, testihcal then 
jp-athude to the a.gem-y which had brought about this 

I'esull. 


'Sr,- AiMirielix N». to, />(»,/<( 'Pro.O/, IS'.): 
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• QUESTION OF STATE l\)-()l‘EliATl()N. 

The British East Africa Compaiiv luid, up to llic end of 
1S!)0, cilrried unaided a burden of national rosponsiliilily 
to which its subscribed capital was verv iiiadciiuale. 
Partly from patriotism, and partly from the, situation in 
which it was placed as representin'' (ireal ISntain in 
Eastern Central Africa, successive operations had been 
mxiertakeu, and contests carried on with State-siipporlcsl 
rivals, hut as yet no recognition came from her Majesty’s 
Government of an oblipition to co-operate with the agency 
* to which the service of the pnl)lic intere.'-ts was assif'iied. 
N*r* on the other hand, had the Itireclors hitherto soiij^ht 
what they had so much rioht to expect. It is true that 
thetraditions of British eoloni.sinj' emu S}’ are incom)iatil)le 
with dependence on State aid, Init the British Hast Africa 
Conjpany was subjected to a special disahiliu under the 
application of those traditions, in the omis.'ion to take 
account of the distinction deriving from its constitution 
between the character of the work which it was called 
upon to perform, and that of an ordinary col .iiiMimaei iicy 
restrictjd to trade and speculative adviuiturc. A wide 
area of the East African cimtineiit hud, hy common con¬ 
sent, to be preserved from foreign ahsorption in order to 
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(•iisurc froidoiii to Britwli coinnierce, and provido a field 
of |) Hsiililo colonisation in the future. To secure the*e 
' Imperial advanta^'cs was the task imposed upon the Con;- 
piiny, willioiit pr( 3 S('nt prospect of material aid from the 
State i!) a work of so mneh national importance. 

Incidentally, however, the Company had "round to 
look for (lovermnent support in the pro.secution of its 
enterprise, in consispuuice of obligations undertaken by 
them in anotlier direction. These invoKed responsibilities 
sprin^iii" from the declarations and decrees of a convention 
for the suiipression of the slave, trade, which GreaPBritain 
had her.self i.iken the initiative in assembling. A revival 
of ]inhlic interest in this ipiestiou was created by the pro¬ 
posals put hefore Kuroi»e by Cardinal Lavigerie. By the 
op ration of the Treaty of IH-ll and similar treaties, the 
Maritime Towers, ami esi)ecially Great Britain, were 
eiiiihled to ereally check the,Sea-borne .slave tratfie; but 
the continueil evistence in home countries of the institu¬ 
tion of domestic slavery kept alive a demand for raw 
slaves, to obtain which the most ruthless methods \,ere 
resorted to in ,\frica. The object now aimed at was the 
evtinctiou ot the, dave trade iiT Africa itself, and thus 
stopping the source of supply for the slave markets. On 
the ITth of September ISSS tlie Marquis of Salisbury 
addivs-ed a dispatch to Bord Vivian, tlie British Ambassa¬ 
dor at I’riihM Is, snggi;,stiiig that his Majesty the King of 
tlie lielgians should take the initiative in inviting a 
Coiifereuce ot thi' Towers at Brussels to concert measures 
for ‘the gnnluiil suppression of the slave-trade on the 
continent of Afriea, and the immediate closing of all the 
external markets which it still supplies.’ After a sketch 



of the present state of the wm-borne slave trade, the 
markets supplied by it, and the dillieulties encnuntered in 
clearing the seas of the traffic. Lord Salisbury ropriisented 
that, while her Majestyls Govornmout would eheerfully 
continue ‘ to bear the burden of further lueasures lo elTeet 
.the common object,’ they felt that the altered political 
conditions of the African seaboard now called for united 
action on the part of the Powers res[)onsible for its con¬ 
trol, with a view tf) closing tho foreign slave markets and 
discouraging the internal slave-hunts. 

The Conference assembled at Brussels in Xoveinber 
1889, and continued its ^sittings till July 'diKi 1H9(), when 
a general Act was agreed to, embodying the conclusions of 
its deliberations. For the present it will be sullicient 
to refer to tho formal declarations cont.iined in Article i. 
of.the Act. The Conference J’owers, ‘ e(|iuilly animated,’ 
in the words of the preamble, ' by the linn intention of 
putting an end to tbe crimes iiinl devastations engendered 
' by the traffic in African slave.'-, protecting elfectively the 
alitftiginal populations of Africa, and ensuring for that 
vast contineijt the benelils o( jaace and civilisation,’ 
declared that the moslf effective meai^ for counteracting 
the slave trade in tho interior of .\frica are the follow- 

ing,:— 

1. Progressive organisation of the administrative, 
judicial, religious, and military servicc.s in the .African 
territories placed under the sovereignty or jirotcctorate of 
civilised nations. 

2. The gradual establishment in the interior, by the 
Powers to which the territories are subject, of strongly 
occupied stations in such a way as to make their protec- 
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tiv(i or r(ijin;ssivc action effectively felt in the territories 
(hoastiitcfl Ijy .slave liuntin}'. 

, ;!. The (■(instniction of roads, and in particular Qf 

railwiivs, eonnectiiie the advanced.stations with the coast, 
and )ierniitline eiisv access to tlie inland waters, and to 
such of ihe upper courses of the rivers and streams as arc 
hrokeu hy rapids and cataracts, in view of substituting 
economical and rapid means of transport for ,the present 
ineaii.s of caniiioe liy men. ' 

I. I'’,slaldisliment of steamhoats on the inland navi- 
gahle waters and on the lakes, supported by fortified posts 
oslahlished on the banks. 

;■). l'’,Hlab!ishMient of te.legraphic lines ensuring the 
communication of the ])osts and stations with the coast 
and willi the administrative centres. 

(!. Droanisation of e\pe<litions and flying columns .to 
k.'cp up file communicafioii of the stations with each 
otlii'i- and with the coast, to support repressive action, 
and to ensure the security of high roads. 

7. llestrii tion of the ini|K)rtation of fire-arms, at ItOjSt 
ol modern pattern, and of ammunllion, throughout the 
entire extent of ^)ie territoriesi infected by the slave 
trade. 

Ihe I’mvcrs were authorised by .\rticlo iv. to dblcgate 
their engagements under the Act to chartered companies, 
while them>elYe',howcver,remaining 'directly responsible 
tor the engagements which they contract by the present 
■Vet. and guaiaufceiug the execution thereof. Great 
Hritain had already for many years watched the maritime 
slave tratVic with her cruisers at a considerable Annual 
expense: but as Lord Salisbury confessed in his dispatch 
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suggesting the confoivnce, the po/w/jig of the. Ini'll seas 
ayd co.stal waters had proved lait of iittle ellieaey 
towards suppressing the slave trade. 'I’lie primary olijeet 
of the coiifereiiee was to direet. mea.snres of repression and 
extinotion against tlie evil at its sonrees in llie interior, hy 
the adoption of as many of tlie means enumerated as were 
practicable. In tlie Jtritish sjilu re of inlliieiiee those 
means weri^as far as po.ssil>le antieijiated l)y the Cimipaiiy 
during the preceding two year.'<al its o\mi expen.'-e without 
cost to the (iovernnient. Her Majesty’s (iovernnieiu 
Seemed .willing to delegate indelinit(;ly tlieir future re¬ 
sponsibilities under the Act tt> the same convenient agency 
and on the same convenient terms. 

The Company, however, was not uuminiiful of tlie 
altered conditions created by the lirussels Act, and of tin; 
obUgations thereby devolving upon the (iovernment. 
While professing theni.selves as ready astiiey lia<i always 
been to givo\‘lfuct to these obiigatiuio. and animated by 
the fullest .sympaihy wiili the spirit of ihe Act, the 
J)ir«;tors were imiu'essed with the .-ub-taiiliai manner in 
which other European I’owers liaving terriloria! interests 
in Africa were recognwmg tlieir resi^onsilulitiis, while 
Groat Britain alone elected so far to lea\e th<' burden of her 
nationifl duty on the limitoil resonr<-es of a priiate coi- 
poration formed for other ohji c;s. 't heir ajiiical in conse- 
(lUence to Lord ijalishiny v.as the lir.sl categorical as.'-ertion 
by the Company of its claim to recei\ i- .Slate eo-ojieralion, 
and was addre-sed iiy Sir William Machinnon on the 
ITtii of December IM'.tO. At first the British La, t Africa 
Company had only a (ierrnan Company to eompete wish 
in East Africa ; but the coIlap.se of tlie hitter at the time 
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of its iiioii^'iirntioi) roii}j)cUcd tho intervention of the 
(ici iiiim finpcriiii (iovenniR-nt. Lar^^e HiimH were devoted 
by Ibis li<)Vi;riimi:nt to till! national purposes involved yi 
its ic.liMbililii.tion, existing'disturbances were (luelled, and 
by \\a\' oi reiliii'iny its lialuiities and seeuriiie its linancial 
fuliiri' till' (liiMiiiaiiv was enabled to cancel its ongago- 
meiii III pa\ n'lit to the Sultan by a scheme of cominuta- 
liiin on \ei \ iiis\ teinis: steamers and a telegraph cable 
were ,sub-idised, and ample capital • provided for the 
de\eliipiiieul Ilf (ierman I'hist Africa. The Italian Govern¬ 
ment |iri)posed In guarantee six per cent, on the dipital 0^ 
L',S()(),ll(M) Ilf an Italian Company to operate north of th6 
•liiba. lieh um subscribed L" lOO.OOt) towards the Congo 
railway on gener.ms terms, and voted a subsidy of L''^0,00() 
per anmiiii tnward.s the administrative expenses of the 
Cengii I'ree Stale. The Cape Government, and 0^011 
I’liriligal, fnlloweii the same course in assisting the deve- 
lopiueiit of their territory. * 

I'ly eapiialisiiig ilie amount of the customs rental* 
p.t\able to the Sultan under its concession, the Gerruan 
Coiii|iaii\ elTected a saving of at least I'lO.UOO a year, 
the Ceriiian I iovepimeii I giiaranSeeing on the Company's 
behalf a loan of I'.'inii.tMH) L‘2(>(),()t)l) of which was to be 
paid I', tile Siilian in commutation of customs rtnt and 

the 1 .. to be applied to the general jiurfioses of 

administration. Inasntueli as a iirovision of the conces¬ 
sion warranted tile Hritisli Mast Africa Company in claim¬ 
ing the same treatment in any ri'spect that might be 
granted to the Gt'rman Company, a similar right of com¬ 
mutation would liave resulted in a saving of t!8,000 to 
L'ltl.DOl) a year on the British coast. Her Majesty’s 
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(rovcnuueiit, however, withhelil theii (o the 

adaption of sucii a course for the pivsi'iil, on flu* .u'lomul 
tliftt political considerations interfered. Tlie inucliaM- 
liv Germany of tlie Sultiyi’s fiscal interest in the coast, 
transferred to German sovereif,'nty after the A^ree-. 
yient of 1st •Tnly IStH), was an incident of that trans¬ 
fer of sovereignty and not an independent or separate 
transaction in itself. The Govi rnnient merely eiiahled 
the German ('()mll^ny to reap the ad\antai;<‘ol the com¬ 
mutation. In respect to the coast aihnini'-ten il hy flic 
ifritish Company a similar course would have lieen 
necessary, and there were political ohjection-, at pre-ent 
paramount, to the placing ol the Sultans iloniinions 
under tin; administration ot Urilish law. 

The Company did not now ask ln r M:i|c-ty-• (lovcrn- 
meiit to follow the exam]I'e of other Power.'h\ the '.'lant 
of a subsidy. It was merely .poinle,I out to l.oid Salis- 
, bury that, as a matter not only of convcnii iicc hut fi'om 
?lie imint of view of*economv, ih- au'enevoi the Company 
otTei;dH the most etVective meaii'of fultilhn” the oidiya- 
tions undertaken hy the Governiiieni umh r tin i'lrussels 
-Vet. T^at .Act declared the iiro<_'res-i\.! or;.'anisalion ol 
administration in tin: interior, and tie supiilantino ol 
human ptirleraoe hy better and#;lie ijii r nn aii' of trans¬ 
port—by railways and steamboats t'peciall} -asamoii?^ 
the most effective means of exlinynishino the sla\e-trade. 
The Company now jiointed out that, without a ,'hillinu of 
aid from her .Majesty's Trea'^ury, it had ‘already antici- 
pated the enoagements of tin- IJriissels Conference to a 
certain extent hy erectin'; a land telegrajili line to connect 
the coast towns; hy providing for the consu iictioii of 
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sixty miles of narrow fjaugc railway into the interior, in 
addition to opening up roads and forming stations albng 
tlie rout.; to Lake Victoria; and further, by providing a 
steamer to navigate and patrol the river Tana, and two 
‘vessels for coastal service.’ Special attention was also 
drawn to the fact that the elforts of the Company had 
hi-oiighl their freedom within the reacdi of about -1,000 
slaves, while the average number liberated % the opera¬ 
tions of her Majesty’s cruisers did not exceed 200 
annuallv. 'I'lii' continued prosecution of such duties as 

i 

those specilled, it was added—duties, that is, related to 
the perfmnmnei! of national obligations assumed under 
tin; (leneral Act of Brussels—would be impossible ex¬ 
cept inulcr assurance, of .«upport from her Majesty’s 
(lovennnent. As the Act attached snecial importance 
to ihe coiislriietion of railways, and the provisiifn of 
steinuhoals on tho inland waters, it was suggested that 
(iovenuneni should at least guarantee interest on the 
caiiiliil necessary for these purposes. For itself, the 
t omiiany aske.l nothing ; it only claimed that the* Ctate 
should make some contribution towards the work which 
it ha.l undertaken to do by joining in the Brussels Act. 

Sir William .Maekinnon in writing to this effect to 
,.[,.ord Sali>lnir,\. while ne claimed for the Company as 
the agent of her Maje.siy's Coveniment that co-operation 
to which under the circumstances it was entitled, and 
relraiiicd from suggesting the adoption of the system of 
cash snb>idies followed by other Governments, arrogated 
on belialt of the British East Africa Company no pre¬ 
tension of self-sacriliee incompatible with its character 
ns a joint-stock undertaking, and the principles which 
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governed its formation. It was not disimtcd that advan¬ 
tages would be derived by tbe Company from tlie railway 
in‘the course of time, but they were advantages wliieh 
would accrue to commerce* generally, ami only remotely 
to the Company, as the legitimate return for its outlay on 
development, which in the meantime would lie amply 
earned. It has been pointed out before that the rat» of 
territorial exjiansiop forced on the Cumpaiiy iiy foreign 
competition, ns well as the saeritiees entailed by the 
unequal cpmlitions of this couipelition, was unforeseen by 
the founders, and was assuredly not contemplated by ilie 
Directors when the prospectus was isstied. The duty, 
nevertheless, was hmnd to be indispemiahle nf jireparing 
the way for a lirm and unimpechd administration before 
commercial results could he exju-cti d, and wiu i'eas ihe 
capital subscribed might sullice fur th< limited seheiiie 
originally coutcmidatcd,it coal’d not but pmve inadupiate 
to so oxtensive tin entirpdse as the eHiciivi' oci iipation 
and (^velopuient of a splii-ro of inlhienee covering some 
ToOiDOOsiiuarc miles, which was rendered immediateinider 
the conditions stated, iusti^ad of being gradually extmided 
as meaids and commuuicatioii.-< [lennitte.l. I'ailun to 
undertali^ the work .so enlargei^niusi have led to one of 
two ii'sult'—-either the (iovernment would have been 
obliged to abandon the Hast .\frican -phere of inlhienee 
to other nations, or to occupy- and administer it at the 
charge of the State, failing the substitution of soim; other 
agency, which would luive to be subsidised to tin extent 
correspor/ling to the interests to be safeguarded. 

Such being the .situation, the Director.s in resolving not 
to relinqnisli the task impo.ied upon them, in spite of the 
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obvious inadequacy of their resources to its requirements, 
were actuated by the conviction that the time was* at 
hand when Government could no longer hesitate • to 
assume their share of the responsibilities attending its 
‘•prosecution. Accordingly, in urging upon Lord Salis¬ 
bury the policy of guaranteeing a moderate rate of 
interest on the capital required to construct a railway. 
Sir William Mackinnon indicated the advantages to be 
expected from that measure. It was not intended that 
the British East Africa Company should, except through 
such facilities as it might be in a position to afford, take 
any part in the construction of the railway, or exercise 
any control over it; the work would be done by an inde¬ 
pendent company. But the development of the trade of 
the interior which would bo a direct result of the exis¬ 
tence of the railway would necessarily augment? the 
customs receipts of the ports which the Company ad¬ 
ministered; while also, the confidence inspired by the 
actual co-operation of Government must enable thh 
chartered company to obtain the subscription of e the 
additional funds which the enlarged area of its operations 
demanded. ‘With such support,’Sir William Mnckinnon 
wrote, referring to the guarantee for the railway, ‘ and 
^with two or three steamers afloat on the Lake for police 
purposes, the Company believe slave raiding would soon 
disappear and they would have no difficulty in finding as 
much additional capital as may be necessary for the 
general purposes of administration, and the development 
of an enterprise of national importance, largely advan¬ 
tageous to Imperial interests, and those of the Equatorial 
Provinces of Africa.’ 
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Immedmtely on receipt of this letter from Sir William 
Vlackinnon, the Marquis of Salisbury communicated with 
;he Treasury on the subject.* Eeferring to the Anglo- 
jerman Agreement of 1886, reserving a sphere of influ- 
snce to Great Britain, Lord Salisbury paid a well deserved 
tribute to the Company which had undertaken the work 
of opening up this region, by saying that ‘ it would hardly 
be just to describe it as a purely commercial body, for it 
is notorious that thf» majority of, if not all, the subscribers, 
are actuated ratlier by pliilantliropic motives tlian by the 
efpectation of receiving any adequate return for their 
outlay.’ After raentioniqg the success which had attended 
the British Company’s peaceful operations, as contrasted 
with those of its German neighbour, Lord Salisbury 
pointed out tlie direct responsibility for the llritish 
sphere now placed upon tlie Government by the Brussels 
Slave Trade Conference. Experience had shown the 
failure of shijA and coast police to control the traffic in 
slaves, and that ‘ thp remedy is that pointed out in the 
Ist Article, the establishment of interior stations, and the 
construction of roads, and especially of railways, which 
will provide cheap and gafe transport ’ There was a 
danger Jhat, if Great Britain remained inactive, the 
activity (*f the German Govemq^nt, employing Imperial 
resoufees in the adjoining sphere, would have the effe^D^ 
of driving all the slave traffic into the British sphere; 

‘ this,’ said Lord Salisbury, ‘ would be a grave scandal, 
and, were it to occur, her Majesty’s Government could 
hardly fail to be reproached for a neglect of the engage¬ 
ments of <lhe Act, and of the duty of a country which has 
♦ Afi’ica No. 2 (1892). 
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always taken the lead in the suppression of the slave trade.’ 
The conclusion come to was that the only mode of action 
that would have a practical effect was the construction of 
a railway from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza. 

‘ It is true,’ Lord Salisbury ddded, ‘ that in accordance 
'•with the 4th Article the execution of the work ’ (i.e., the 
work prescribed by the Brussels Act) ‘ may be intrusted 
to a chartered company, and, in the present case, it may 
safely be intrusted to the British Coippany; but it would 
be unreasonable that her Majesty’s Government should, 
by throwing the whole responsibility on the shoulders ,of 
a few private individuals, claim to have relieved them¬ 
selves of all responsibility.’ 

The Treasury were further reminded of the important 
fact that the extinction of the slave trade at its sources 
would in time relieve the nation of the heavy expenditure 
involved in maintaining a British squadron on the east 
coast for the prevention of'the maritime traffic in slaves. 
In a subsequent letter to the Treasury stress was laid 
upon the special effectiveness and economy of a railway 
for the object in view as compared with other expediehts. 
Weighing these arguments, and the considerations of 
economy involved in the eventual saving of ^100,000 
a year and upwards now. spent in the naval preventive 
service, the Treasury concurred in the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury’s views, and on the 12th of February 1891, the 
following proposals were communicated to the Company, 
with the observation ‘ that the details of the measure will 
require very careful consideration, and that the terms con¬ 
tained in the Memorandum only indicate its leading and 
essential provisions.’ 
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Government proposed to guarantee interest on a paid 
up capital of £1,250,000 which it was estimated would 
be 'sufficient, with a small addition outside the guarantee, 
to‘build and equip a metre gauge line to the Victoria 
Nyanza. It would not be obligatory that current work¬ 
ing expenses should be paid out of receipts before payment 
T)f the guaranteed interest, and all profits accruing from 
the railway after payment of 5 per cent, yearly interest tc 
the shareholders would have to be equally divided betweer 
her Majesty’s Government and the shareholders, until al 
pp,yments under the guarantee were recovered with simple 
interest at 3 per cent, per annum. The Managing Director 
of the railway was to be nominated by the Government, 
and due securities were to be taken for expenditure and 
audit, and the proper construction of the line with regard 
both to the interests of the shareholders and the public, 
and the suppression of the slave trade. 

The strain ppon the financial resources of the Company, 
occasioned by the continued administration of Uganda, 
800 ^miles from tfie coast, would have deterred the 
Dirtctors from exceeding the paramount necessity to which 
they had been committed of establishing the British flag 
in that tegion, and would have led to the return of Captain 
Lugard^at least as soon as he had succeeded in driving 
back* the Mahomedan invasi^ of the country in tj|^ 
early days of May. The policy now announced by her' 
Majesty’s Government, however, altered the position. It 
would be a considerable time, no doubt, before Uganda 
and the neighbouring countries could provide returns for 
the cost t>i administering and developing them; but in the 
meantime the position was an important one to hold: 
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withdrawal could hardly fail toinauence prejudicially the 
interests of Great Britain and the situation of the njis- 
sionaries in Uganda, while the co-operation of hei 
Majesty’s Government in the construction of a railway to 
the Lake promised the early realisation of that facility of 
Communication between the coast and the interior on whm i^ 
the practicability of maintaining an effective occupation 
entirely depended. The construction of the railway 
would necessarily occupy some few years; is 

' initiation would ensure the acciuisition of the additiona^^ 
capital required for the Company’s enlarged sphere oi 
work, and would thereby certify the prospect of commer¬ 
cial success, they were justified in consequence m main¬ 
taining their hold of the region round the sources of the 
Nile at a temporary sacrifice rather than risk the per¬ 
manent advantages to the British nation, the native races, 
and the Company itself in the long run, which seemed 
now to be assured through tLe resolution adopted by her 
Majesty’s Government. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


THE BAILWAY (iUESTIOK AND TJOANDA. 

I 

On the 23rd of March 1891 the Foreign Office informed 
Sir Willtam Mackinnon that the Treasury liad intimated 
their readiness to settle the details of the grant in aid of 
the railway, hy direct communication with the British 
East Africa Company. Sir William Mackinnon thanked 
Lord Salisbury for the ‘ substantial interest’which he had 
moyed her Majesty’s Government to take in the pro¬ 
posed railway, ‘ the construction of which,’ Sir William 
added, ‘ is so* well calculated to carry out the intentions- 
ibf the Brussels Agt, as it must powerfully contribute 
towfiJlids effectively supplanting the slave trade by the 
introduction of legitimate commerce and the development 
of the resources of East'Africa.’ The Marquis of Lome 
and Sir W. Mackinnon had called at the Treasury as 
suggested, and it was stated oi%the part of the Company 
that'no time would be lost in further communicatiffej 
with that department for the purpose of settling the 
necessary details. 

The Company’s appreciation of the action of Lord 
Salisbury in recognising in a substantial manner the 
responsibWity of the Government, was not lessened by the 
fact of the inadequacy of the proposed guarantee. It was 
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certain, in the opinion of the most eminent engineers— 
Sir John Fowler, Sir Guilford Molesworth, and General Sir 
E. Williams, E.E.—that a capital larger than that named 
by the Treasury would be required to build and equip the 
railway. Still, the principle of Government co-operation 
being accepted was a gain of the first importance to the 
work of future development in Africa. All who were in-' 
terested in the deliverance of the native races from 
^ barbarism and slave hunting, and in t^e maintenance of 
the British name and the promotion of British interests 
in the sphere which we bad taken under our ^chargef 
were grateful to the JIarquis of Salisbury for his action. 
It was acknowledged that, until the engagements entered 
into at the Brussels Conference with the full approval of 
the nation created a direct obligation which could not be 
ignored or deferred by Great Britain, it would have been 
very difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament to any outlay which even in appearance might 
be connected with the interests exclusively of the British 
East Africa Company. It certainly was not just that the 
Company should have been obliged to spend its capital in 
undertakings required rather ip the interests of the 
nation than in its own; but, under the circumstahees, it 
became nn unavoidable necessity that the interests of the 
, .Company should on occasions be subordinated to -con¬ 
siderations of Imperial policy. 

At Glasgow, on the 20th of May 1891, Lord Salisbury 
made a speech in which he referred at some length to the 
three African Chartered Companies and the work they 
were doing. He also made public his own viows and 
convictions on the subject of the slave trade; and the 
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declaration was so emphatic and important that the part 
of his speech relating to East Africa is here quoted :— 

‘ Well, there is the third company of your countryman, 
^r William Mackinnon, whose enterprise and philan¬ 
thropic determination deserve to be mentioned with 
honour in any audience, especially in a Bcottisli 
* audience. This Company possesses the territory leading 
from opposite the island of Pemba, which is north 
of Zanzibar, to ^ho great Victoria Nyanza lake, and^ 
possesses the valley of the Nile from that region until it 
meets tlje frontier of Egypt. Of course it will take a long 
time to carry out colonisation. It is far more purely 
■ philanthropic than any of the other undertakings. Its 
object, I believe, has been to deal a deadly blow at the 
slave trade, the destruction of which has been, along with 
our own commercial and material progress, the animating 
impulse of English policy in those regions for nearly a 
century ; and I think we are—to use a hackneyed ])hrase 
.—within measurable distance of the utter destruction of 
that^ hateful traffic. The slave trade ou the sea now only 
exists on the eastern coast of Africa and on the shores of 
the Ked Sea. The Sultfyi of Zanzibar, under the guidance 
of Sir C. Euan-Smith and also Mr. Portal, has taken very 
strongineasures with respect^ slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba—measures which I think must ensure its (ik 5 ^; 
appearance within the lives of most of us who are here 
at present. But the place where the caravans still go, 
and where it is of great importance that we should stay 
them, is the tract which lies between this great Victoria 
Nyanza^the size of which I shall bring home to you by 
telling you that it occupies about precisely the same area 
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as Scotland—the territory which lies between that lake 
and the eastern coast of Africa, between Mombasa, om* 
new settlement—that territory passing round the base of 
Kilimanjaro and across the lands of the Masai—is terri¬ 
tory which does not become remunerative and in which 
colonisation cannot spread till you have got some way 
into the interior. There is no doubt that the slave cara¬ 
vans across that territory can be destroyed by one method, 
,and by one method certainly, if that, method can be 
applied. Sir William Mackinnon is doing his best to lay 
a railway from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza Now, 
the peculiarity of a railway, which every one may have 
had the opportunit,v of observing in this country, is that 
where it is once hud it kills every other mode of locomo¬ 
tion that formerly held the same ground. After a railway 
has existed some time there cannot be—except as a matter 
of luxury or caprice—any other kind of locomotion to 
compete with it. If a railway could exist from this lake 
to the coast, caravans could no more be employed as they 
are employed now to carry ivory, the produce of the.'in- 
terior, to the coast or back again, and it is by these cara¬ 
vans that the bodies of slaves are brought along. It costs 
two or three hundred times as much to bring goods by 
caravans as it would cost if' bring them by railway. Of 
^"’^Ifse, when once a railway existed caravans would-be- 
come a matter of antiquity, and if no caravans existed 
there would be no means of carrying slaves from the in¬ 
terior to the coast, because I do not see that any slave 
dealer wdio presented himself with a body of slaves to be 
carried on trucks to the coast would be very civilly re¬ 
ceived. From a purely Foreign Of&ce point of view I 
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take a very deep interest in this railway. But I must tell 
ybu fairly—that is, from a purely Foreign Ofiice point of 
view—that Sir William Mackinnon is of opinion that he 
cannot construct this railway without Government help, 
and I always speak of the Treasury with awe, still mo»e 
of the Treasury when it is acting, as in this case it 
necessarily must act, under the guidance of and according 
to the principles of the House of Commons. Whether 
the Treasury wilf be able consistently with the sound* 
j)rinciples of finance which are always upheld to give Sir 
William* Mackinnon the assistance wliii-h he recjuires, or 
whether it must be deferred to a distant date, I do not 
know; but, whenever that railway can be made, I believe 
that the end of the African exportation of the slave will 
have been attained at the same time, because it will not 
onJy, as I explained to you, prevent the passage of cara¬ 
vans from the Victoria Nyansa eastward, but it will place 
you in command of the valley of the Nile, so that slaves 
• will not be able to'cross thence to the lied Sea. We have 
dcjn^ something in our time to aid in this abolition of 
slavery, to add our stone to the pile which the devotion 
and foresight of our anJestors began. The Brussels Con¬ 
ference on the slave trade will, I believe, be a very great 
social and philanthropic evenftn the history of Europe. 
The resolutions which have been come to by the Pov^^i' 
concerned bind them to certain measures for arresting the 
progress of slaves across any European territory of which 
they are in possession, and, therefore, under that confer¬ 
ence we are bound to do our utmost to prevent the 
passage* of slaves across the territory that we have under¬ 
taken. We now spend large sums on ships and boats to 
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arrest this accursed traffic with considerable success, but 
also at great cost not only to the Treasury at home but 
also to the lives and health of the sailors who under that 
sun have to give themselves to that tremendous labour. 
If' we are able, instead of taking this expensive and 
difficult precaution—if we are able to pursue the evil to 
its home and kill it at its root, we shall not only have 
saved mankind from a fearful curse, but we shall have 
^spared the Treasury of our own people and the lives of 
the gallant sailors who gave themselves to the work.’ 

Lord Salisbury suggested the possibility that the con¬ 
struction of the railway might ‘ be deferred to a distant 
date,’ but no one then took the suggestion more seriously 
than the humorous picture of the slave dealer presenting 
himself to the railway officials with a body of slaves to be 
booked for the coast. It soon appeared, nevertheless, 
that the Treasury felt considerable hesitation as to the 
expediency of proposing the necessary measure to the 
House of Commons authorising the guarantee. Until 
and unless this measure was passed, the Company would 
be unable to replace the capital already spent in the 
service of the nation, and to supplement it as well vor the 
retention of Uganda as for the discharge of its enlarged 
obligations. Some doubt,tis well as difference of opinjon. 
^'^evailed on the question of the amount of capital required 
for the construction and equipment of the railway, and the 
Government eventually came to the conclusion that the 
success of their policy might be prejudiced by introducing 
a bill to authorise the guarantee, in the absenqe of an 
official survey certifying the practicability of the line and 
supplying an estimate of its probable cost. 
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For this reason it was resolved to ask Parliament in 
the first instance merely for a small vote to cover the 
cdst of a i^reliminary survey. Even this, though a 
disappointing compromise, might still have answered the 
desired purpose. Unfortunately, as it happened, tl» 
•Government deterred parliamentary action until the 
closing days of the session, and then found the proposed 
vote barred by the^Opposition on the ground of a promise 
made by the leader of the House to the effect that no 
‘contentious’ business would be introduced before proro- 
gation. The vote for the railway survey. Sir William 
Harcourt, as leader of the Opposition in the absence of 
Mr. Gladstone, and with that statesman’s concurrence, 
declared to be a measure ‘ regarded as in the highest 


degree contentious.’ 

The arrangement as to the survey was based upon an 
expenditure for the purpose nf U20,000 or U‘25,000. It 
was at first supposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
*tha^ about .4‘10,0(f0 would be sufficient, but the repre¬ 
sentations of Sir William Mackinnon, based on a closer 
knowledge of the probable cost of such an undertaking, 
led to the adoption of the larger estimate. Mr. Goschen 
was, hqjvever, strongly of opmion that, ‘ not only from 
the House of Commons point or view, but also in fairngg^’ 
on account of a common interest, the expense of the 
expedition should be partly borne by the Company. The 
proposals of the Treasury were, therefore 

1. That in the event of the expedition costing £25,000, 
the Government should bear £20,000, and the Company 
£ 6 , 000 .' 

2. That in the event of the expedition costing £20,000, 
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the Government should bear £15,000, and the Company 
£5,000. 

3. The full amount, in the event of the railway 
being constructed, to be charged as part of the capital 
<?utlay. 

In answer to these proposals, the Treasury was in¬ 
formed that although the Company did not contemplate 
being called upon to find any portion of the money 
'• required for the survey, as it was understood that the 
work was undertaken entirely in discharge of the responsi¬ 
bilities of her Majesty’s Government in connection with 
the Brussels Conference, still, in consideration of the 
benefits which must eventually accrue to the Company 
from the railway, the terms proposed by the Treasury 
were agreed to. In view of the necessity for the vote 
being sanctioned during the session of 1891, Sir -.W. 
Mackinnon personally undertook to provide the £5,000 
should^here be any difficulty in the way of the Company 
doing so. 

On the 17th of July Sir W. Harcourt gave notice <jf a 
question objecting to the presentation of the estimate at 
that period of the session, after the declarationi of the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) that no 
further contentious busi^jss would be introduced. On 
^ihe 20th of July, before the question was put, the 
Financial and the Permanent Secretaries of the Treasury 
had an interview with the late Sir Lewis Pelly, M.P., one 
of the Directors of the Company, in anticipation of the 
withdrawal of the vote consequent on the attitude of 
the Opposition. The Government now suggested as the 
easiest way out of the difficulty created by the Opposition 
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to the vote, that the Company should advance the money 
to .carry out the survey, Government pledging themselves 
to, re-introduce the vote and reimburse the Company 
before the end of the current financial year. It was 
emphatically declared that there was ' no withdrawal or 
^change of policy on the part of the Government,’ and 
that the Government might be relied upon to re-introduce 
the vote and reimburse the Company. Sir Lewis Pelly 
pointed out that tlfe newspapers seemed to give too much 
prominence to the Company in connection with the pro¬ 
posed rarilway, and that ‘ Government should go upon 
their Conference declarations, which amounted for 
practical purposes to material pledges, and that they 
should base the whole of their railway and other demands 
upon their anti-slavery policy, treating the Company as a 
mejfe accident of which they propose to avail themselves.’ 
In this view Mr. Jackson ^and Sir Eeginald Welby 
entirely conc'urred. The Chancellor of the Exihequer 
•withdrew the vota that evening on Sir W. Harcourt 
declining in the name of Mr. Gladstone, and the Opposi¬ 
tion, that the measure was regarded by them as ‘ in the 
highest^ degree conteniJious; ’ and after some further 
correspondence, the Company accepted the responsibility 
of carrying on the survey on t%3 understanding proposed 
by tfie Government. 

As regarded this survey, it was apparent that the 
prospect of the railway becoming within reasonable time 
an accomplished fact, depended largely upon the action 
of the Company at the present juncture. It was only 
another instance of the value to the Government of the 
agency of the British East Africa Company in carrying 
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out their objects. Had the survey been postponed for 
another year, the difficulty of getting Parliament to 
commit itself to the policy which the railway represented 
would have been much increased. The pledge upon 
which the Company was induced to advance the expenses 
of the expedition involved an obligation which the House 
of Commons could not repudiate. The survey was there¬ 
fore put in hand under qualified officers, and the Com- 
,pany did its part in the work witb a loyalty which 
deserved the more honour because the survey expedition 
was a measure which fell far short of the reasonable 
expectations raised by the decision of Government to 
take action in pursuance of the declarations entered into 
at Brussels. Therefore, while the Directors did all that 
lay in their power to help forward the policy of the 
Government, they were compelled to take cognisance 
of the dilatory form now taken by that policy,—even 
backed, as it was, by assurances of future- action—and 
to consider how far they were justified in relying upon, 
its early realisation. The declaration of the Govern?:ient 
that they were not abandoning the railway policy, and 
that the vote for a survey would be re-introduced the 
next session, was hardly enough to go upon in inviting 
the public to subscribe a ^’^yther issue of capital • for the 
^u'l poses of administration and development. Invebtors 
would require more than this to assure them of such 
permanent and substantial interest on the part of the 
Government in British East Africa as would afford reason¬ 
able security for the future. A guarantee on the capital of 
the railway would have done this; a vote for a survpy might 
have helped to do it. Neither assurance, however, was 
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as yet obtained. -So far, indeed, was such an assurance 
from existing even in prospective, that an inquiry elicited 
fj'om the Treasury the statement that the money to be 
expended on the survey, under the arrangement above 
described, rested altogether for security upon the contin¬ 
gency of Parliament granting the amount when asked to 
do so. It was obvious that money would not have been 
subscribed by any persons on the chance of such a grant, 
except on terms o& interest corresponding to the precariouf^ 
nature of the security. 

The Directors of the Company took the risk, which 
they could not invite others to share, but at the same 
time they felt that their duty prescribed to them a con¬ 
traction of responsibilities in the failure of any immediate 
prospect of Government co-operation. At a meeting of 
the Court on the 16th of July 1891, after it became known 
that the Government had substituted a survey vote for a 
guarantee, the Directors passed the following resolution 
i on a communication from the Prcsidi ut of the Company 
recommending the reduction of expenditure to a maximum 
of* £40,000 a year. 

‘ Resolved ,—That to give effect to a policy of retrench¬ 
ment rendered necessary by the financial position of the 
Company, all the Company’q^stablishments at Uganda 
shall temporarily be withdrawn. 

‘ That for the present Dagoreti shall be the extreme 
point of the Company’s occupation in the interior.’ 

This decision was communicated to her Majesty’s 
Government on the 20th of August,* with an intimation 
that tlil6 grounds upon which this resolution was taken 
® Africa No. 1 , 189 ;j. 
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would presently be communicated to Government in 
detail. This was done in a letter from the Directors to 
Lord Salisbury, dated 4th September, which, as an im¬ 
portant statement of facts, is here appended in full:— 

,j i Pali. Malt. East, Alh SeiitcmliKv 1891. 

My Lord, —I have tlio lioiiour to inform your Lordship 
that owing to recent events iii ParliauiOTit aiid the delay in 
providing the expected guaT-antoo for the construction of tho 
Drojioscd railway to Lake Victoria, the Co,urt of Directors of 
this Company, after mature deliberation, liave come to the 
conclusion that a further issue of capital should not be 
attempted for tho present, and as three-fifths of tho'^present 
subsci-ibed capital lias already been expended they have no 
alternative but to jiroceed forthwith to limit their operations 
to the coast and near interior, and to tho iiolding of such out¬ 
posts as may bo required to protect the way to the lake, so 
as to reduce current expenditure from its j)''csent rate of over 
£100,000 a year to a maximum of about £40,000. 

‘ It must not 1)0 forgottOTi that tho Company had its rapid 
extension forced upon it bj' tho active oilorts o5 its German 
neighbours, who apparently aimed at acquiring dominion 
over five-sixths of the toi-ritories, now happily, through your 
Lordshiji’s diplomatic action, recognised ns the British sphere 
of influence. 

‘ It is well known that the Imperial Oerinan Government 
have not only given active material and linnucial support to 
the German Company by expending large amounts of,public 
money for this purpose, in aduitiou to tho grant of a consiijor- 
ahle subsidy, but they have also made the financial position 
of the Company quite secure by very favourable conditions 
on which it 'was enabled to commute the customs rents 
payable to the Sultan, while this Company was not only pre¬ 
vented, owing to political exigencies, from effecting a similar 
settlement, but failed to obtain tho least material help from 
her Majesty’s Government. * 

‘ The Court believe, notwithstanding the manifest dis- 
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advantages under wliicli tliey labour as couipai’ed witli tlioir 
Glerman neighbours, that if her Majesty’s Government had 
carried through tlio expected guarantee for the construction 
of tho railway to Lake Victoria, the situation would have 
been so ameliorated as to Itavo enabled tho Gompauy to pro¬ 
ceed with its work of organising and developing the intori#r, 
as sufficiGut additional capital would tlieii have been fortli- 
coming. As matters stand, tho present uncalled capital is not 
more than is required to enable tho Oonipany to tide over the 
period necessary fpr the development of trade aud customs 
revenue to a point siilRciont to provnlo for tho administrative 
and other charges within the area assigned to the Gompany 
by the ‘Concession of Ids Highness tlie Sultan of Zanzibar, 
with that of the Witn territory placed under its jurisdiction 
by her Majesty’s Government, aud such outposts in the 
interior as are deemed strategically aud (;ommcrclally advan¬ 
tageous. 

‘In carrying out the policy of retrenchment, which has 
become necessary, it is deeply to bo rogiM'tted that tho first 
stop must bo the early withdrawal of ('aptain Liiganl aud his 
entire force from tlio distant post of Uganda, tho upkeep of 
which is estimated at about £30,000 to £10,000 a year, 
owing greatly to th’o excessive cost of, and tho want of, any 
f^ciKtios for transport. 

‘ Orders have gone by mail of 10th August to Mombasa to 
send ijp tho nocossaiy sifjiportiiig caravan to enable Captain 
Lugard to withdraw from Uganda, while his iustruetions 
(copy pent to your Lordshiji ^dor secretary’s cover of ‘2nd 
inst.) givo him discretionary power to effect tho withdr^yal 
in the manner least likely to l)o hurtful to tho general 
interests of this country and to the efforts of the Church 
Missionary Society, who, it is understood, have recently 
decided to largely reinforce their Uganda establishment. 

‘ Captain Lugard has been requested before withdrawing 
to get tjie term of the existing Treaty extended if possible for 
a period of years or in perpetuity, and to leave tho impres¬ 
sion that the withdrawal is merely temporary. 
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‘ The Court of Directors trust it will not be overlooked by 
her Majesty’s Government that a largo proportion of the 
capital expenditure of tho Company has b(;eu spent on 
operations which materially clear tire way for the discharge 
of obligations undertaken by liei* Majesty’s Government for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, while up to tho present 
time not one penny has been spent by the State in these 
operations. 

‘ Tlie Company has among other things commenced tho 
construction of a light narrow gauge railway from Mombasa 
towards tho interior, and has provided the mateiial for tho 
completion of GO miles, although tlie actual construction is 
beyond its present financial power. 

‘ It has provided steamers for the coast and the river 
Tana, and it has ready for shipment a steamer specially 
built for service on tho great lake, but owing to the cost of 
transport—at present .about b'SoO per ton (which would be 
reduced to £10 or less if a railway were available)—the Com¬ 
pany has not forwarded it. It has also constructed lines.of 
land telegraph connecting tho coast ports with Mombasa, and 
fortified posts along 300 miles of tho route from the coast 
towards the Great Lake. 

‘ The Comp.any has also provided for the administra^tive 
occupation of Uganda, and greatly regrets the financial reasons 
which compel it to withdraw from it. 

‘ These operations, although of the greatest possibly value 
in view of the obligations her Majesty’s Government have 
undertaken under the Brussek Act for the suppression,of the 
slave-trade and in clearing frio ■way for tho opening up of 
new markets for llritisli trade, give no early jjromiso of suffi¬ 
cient revenue to the Company to justify tho Court in con¬ 
tinuing their operations on tho present scale. 

‘ In these circumstances tlie Court would now earnestly 
urge on her Majesty’s Government their opinion that if 
British East Africa is at any early period to become of real 
value to tho Empire, the time has come when in oho form 
or another sufficient encouragement should be given to the 
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Company to assist it in the important Work it has for the past 
three or four years endeavoured to carry onwards. 

‘ These operations were specially referred to in a letter 
addressed to your Lordship hy the Court, dated 17th 
December 1890, a copy of which for ready reference is 
attached hereto.—I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
most obedient servant, A. B. Kemhall, Director. 

The Most Honourable For the Court, of Dirntorg.’ 

The M.VRQU1S of Sai.tshuuy, K.G. 

The public anifouncement of this resolution of the^ 
Directors caused a sensation in the country. As a re- 
’minder “to the nation that there was a limit beyond which 
private sacrifices in the public interests could not afford 
to go, its effect was marked, and the recollection of the 
services rendered by the Company elicited frank recogni¬ 
tion, at the same time that the imminence of a national 
disaster in Africa, which the Company had, unaided, 
hitherto prevented, spread a feeling of general uneasi¬ 
ness, and in’many quarters of real alarm. A correspon- 
• dent of evidently r,pliable authority in the Times of 28th 
Se^mber 1891, after explaining the manner in which 
the competition of Germany and the Imperial interests of 
Great^ritain had forced the British East Africa Company 
to move further and faster than its resources warranted 
pointed out that ‘ no reproacJ§can therefore be justly cast 
upon the Company, because owing to a failure of resoufeos, 
consequent on their inability to raise fresh capital in face 
of the attitude of the Opposition which discountenances 
any schemes for the support of what is after all an Imperial 
undertaking, they find themselves compelled to withdraw 
from a position which can only be maintained at a great 
outlay of capital, and to which there seems to be no 
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finality. Sir William Mackiiinon and his co-directors 
have gone to the fullest extent of their jmwer in their 
endeavour to supply by private enterprise the support 
which men pursuing a similar entei'i^rise in other 
countries would certainly have received from their 
own Government.’ The abandonment of the pledges^ 
made by the Company’s representative in Uganda, who 
was regarded there as the representative also of the 
t British nation, would, it was added, 'produce wide and 
irretrievable disaster, not only to the native populations 
and the prestige of the British name, but to the mission¬ 
aries and their followers, whose safety had now become 
identified with the maintenance of the Company’s autho¬ 
rity. The remedy was obvious. Ijord Salisbury had 
stated it at Glasgow. But a vote for a survey, it was 
declared, was merely fencing off the question. ‘ Tima.is 
all important, and there is^ ample evidence of eminent 
engineers that the line is practicable. There should be 
no hesitation then in asking Parliament, not to grant a' 
vote for a survey merely, but a subsidy for the constrijc- 
tion of a railway.’ The Company was forced to withdraw 
from Uganda by a necessity arising from the failure of 
the Government to contribute towards the occupation of 
the interior the support i£-'which the Company) as its 
agftit, was entitled. Hitherto the Company had made no 
profits. Although there had been a steady development 
and increase of the customs revenue at the coast ports 
under the administration of the Company, almost all this 
revenue was payable to the Sultan of Zanzibar under the 

t 

concession, and the balance was wholly inadequate to 
form any appreciaMe contribution towards the necessary 
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cost of administration. ‘ All that has been done,’ it was 
declared, ‘has been mamly in accordance with, and in 
furtherance of, the aims of Imj)erial policy.’ 

On the same day the firpt leading article of the Times 
contained an important and emphatic expression of opinioji 
on the situation in British East Africa, from which the 
following passages may be quoted:— 

‘ Such a withdrawal would be nothing short of a 
national calamity.* It would mean not mei-cly the loss 
of a great amount of capital already expended, but the 
destruction of our influence and prestige throughout 
Central Africa, the practical defeat of our anti-slavery 
policy, the persecution of the numerous missionaries 
labouring in Uganda, and the reconquest by Mahomedan 
fanatics of the only African state that has shown a dis- 
lioaition to accept Christianity. Whether we desire it or 
not, the British East Africa .Company, working under a 
Boyal Charter, must be identified for all practical pur- 
'poses with national policy. Its agents are in the eyes of 
all, n’ativcs the agents of England, and their failure or 
retreat would be construed throughout Africa as the 
defeat of British policy. * Not only so, but in the iiresent 
critical condition of German enterprise any signs of 
weakness on our part would^le a fatal blow to all the 
civilising influences which wc hope to exert u^on 
Africa. The whole slave trade interest is fully aware 
that the matter is for it an affair of life or death. If the 
British East Africa Company can hold its ground in 
Uganda,^ the slave trade organisation, powerful and 
widely tamified as it is, will be surely broken up. 
In the contrary case, it will establish itself more firmly 
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and defiantly than ever. It is the merest delusion to 
suppose that it can be put down by cruisers in the Eed 
Sea. All they can do is to hamper or possibly stop the 
export trade by sea, but slave dealing would still fill 
^frica with cruelties. Nothing can cope with the mis¬ 
chief except the steady opening up of the continent an(^ 
the establishment of a civilised police capable of bringing 
offenders to justice and offering protection to the weak. 

\ We cannot now come away and lettve things as they 
were. Our choice is practically between pushing forward 
the civilising work we have begun, and handing over all 
who have trusted us to a worse fate than would have 
been theirs had we never penetrated to Uganda at all. 
Not only is there a large body of converts divided into 
opposing camps and identified more or less with native 
chiefs and native quarrels, who retain so much of tha old 
Adam that only the tact and firmness of Captain Lugard 
has hindered them from flying at one another’s throats. 
Besides the animosities engendered fby novel ideas and 
influences among the partially civilised, there the 
furious hatred aroused in the neighbouring Mahomedan 
populations. The same stuff* with which thq Mahdi 
invaded Egypt is available in any quantity for a 
fanatical onslaught uponf-il who have departed in any, 
de'^ree from the religion or customs of their fathers. It 
is plain, therefore, that, having put our hand to the 
plough, if only through the agency of a chartered com¬ 
pany, we are bound in honour not to turn back. We are 
not less bound in policy, since our hopes of new rt^arketa 
for our wares and employment for our workmen depend 
upon holding our ground in Uganda. 
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‘ What che British East Africa Company needs to keep 
it going is the construction of a railway from Mombasa to 
the shoi’es of the Victoria Nyanza. Such a railway would 
at once open up an enormous district around the Great 
Lake, furnishing a solid base of operations from wliicl^ 
Jrade and civilisation would rapidly permeate Central 
Africa. The Company, with its resources exhausted by 
the forced action we have described, is not in a position 
to construct this iifdispensable line, and the question is 
whether, in view of the great issues depending on its 
construction, the Government ought not to afford sub¬ 
stantial assistance. It is not, after all, a very serious 
matter to build four or five hundred miles of railway 
over land that costs nothing. Capital would bo forth¬ 
coming in abundance were the Government merely to 
guarantee a moderate dividend, although without such a 
guarantee it will not be forthcoming, partly for want of 
financial inducement and partly for want of political 
security. The Gowrnment guarantee would not only 
bririg**out capital for the railway; but by coiiviiieiiig 
people that the Company must and will be supported, 
it woul(i attract capital for the development of the in¬ 
terior. TTiere are plenty of precedents in India and in 
the Colofiies for action of thisikind, as well as plenty of 
evidence that these guaranteed lines, when judiciously aYid 
economically constructed, very soon relieve the Govern¬ 
ment of its liability. Lord Salisbury has plainly inti¬ 
mated his belief that this is a case for Government 
assistance both on commercial and political grounds. A 
proposal ^vas brought forward last session which, though 
dealing only with the question of survey, would practically 
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have solvcil the difficultj by committing the Government 
to the principle of assisted constraotion. Bat Sir William 
Harcourt, without saying anything upon the merits, de¬ 
stroyed that proposal by declining to let it pass as non- 
^contentious matter. On grounds of public policy his 
action is to be regretted, and we are disposed to thin^ 
it rather shortsighted partisan tactics. If he and his 
friends are as certain as they pretend to think themselves 
of speedily obtaining control of national policy they will 
find the breakdown of the British East Africa Company a 
somewhat troublesome subject to deal with. They cannot 
throw the blame upon the present Government, and they 
will find it difficult to exonerate themselves. They may, 
therefore, find it expedient as well as patriotic to with¬ 
draw their opposition.’ 

The orders to Captain Lugard to retire from Uganda 
were despatched on the lOth of August 1891. That 
officer was instructed to withdraw all his force as soon as 
practicable to the coast, leaving oatposts at Machakds 
and Bagoreti to held the road to the lake. The fripnds 
of the Protestant Missions, however, alarmed for the 
safety of the missionaries and* their followers after the 
departure of the Company’s forces, approached the 
Directors with a proposaHiO provide the estimated cost of 
maintaining the Company’s occupation of Uganda for 
another year. The amount required was ^40,000, and 
the hope was that before the end of the - year a more 
favourable turn of events might render the Company’s 
withdrawal unnecessary. The Directors were, much in 
sympathy with the pl'oposal, although the interests of the 
Company called for • immediate evacuation. Without 
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depariing from their resolution to withdraw from the 
lake regions, they agreed 0/1 tie conditions named to 
postpone the retirement until the 31st of December 1892, 
and upon ^26,000 of the fund being subscribed, the 
orders already on their way to Captain Lugard were 
cancelled. On informing the Foreign Office of the course 
now adopted, the Directors were acquainted, in reply, 
with ‘the satisfaction with which Lord Salisbury has 
heard of the liberah contributions that have been made 
for this important object.’ 

^n the 17th of May. 1892 the President of the Com¬ 
pany wrote to the Foreign Office referring to the resolu¬ 
tion of withdrawal passed in the previous July, and to 
the circumstances which caused the Directors to defer its 
execution till the end of the year 1892. Her Majesty’s 
Government were informed that, in order to allow suffi- 
< lent time for their due e.\ecution on the date named, 
instructions had now been sent to make arrangements 
for the complete evaluation of Uganda on 31st December 
by all*4;he Company’s eniploj'ees.* On the 2()th of May 
Xorj Salisbury acknowledged this notification without 
commenj. The situatioi* thus created remained un¬ 
changed until the following September. A new Ministry 
had come into office conseqii^ on the elections, and 
they immediately became reminded of the fact that«h, 
situation would arise in Uganda on the 1st of January 
which it was necessary to consider at once. The warm 
opposition which the leading members of the new 
Government had offered to the Eailway Survey Vote in 

* See Appendix No. 11, Vorresjmmlfiioe rdatimj to CoiiipaHi/’u icith- 
drawal from Uganda, 
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March did not make their present responsibility the more 
agreeable. Moreover, a vigorous and general expression 
of public opinion throughout Great Britain in favour of 
the retention of Uganda rendered the adoption by the 
Ministers of the policy they were believed to favour 
difficult, if not impossible. Complaints that they were 
called upon to decide in relation to a situation which 
they had not created, were ineffectual to relieve the 
Government of their responsibility. • In accepting office 
they knew that this question was before them, and must 
be held to have made some preparation for dealing wiih 
it. The Company had no active interest in the matter, 
as it had long before come to its decision and given the 
necessary orders. But if the Government were to do 
anything at all in view of the evacuation on the Ist of 
January—and the country was singularly unanimous in 
demanding that they should do something—a few days 
only now remained to them. Three mouths would be 
required in order to carry orders tq Uganda, and at the 
end of three months the Company’s officials would cer¬ 
tainly march out. 

Considerable pressure was applied to the Company to 
induce it to come to the relief of the Government by con¬ 
tinuing for some time Iqfoger the responsibilities which 
it^^had hitherto submitted to in the interior.* But the 
Company was painfully conscious of the nature of such 
appeals, which pointed to the thankless exhaustion of its 
capital, and with its past experience, and the warning of 
recent opposition to guide it, was in no mood to do any¬ 
thing so heroic. At length, on the 30th September, the 
* See Timu leading articlee, September 28th and October Ist 1892. 
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decision of the Government was announced. It took the 
Directors considerably by surprise, until its meaning was 
revealed through its form. The ijrincipio of withdrawal 
was accepted, as it had been by Lord Salisbury; but in 
order to obviate the assumed danger liable to arise from 
immediate evacuation, the Government were prepared to 
Tbear the cost of continued occupation by the Company’s 
force until the 31st of March 1893,—reserving to them¬ 
selves ‘ absolute freedom of action in regard to any future 
measures consequent upon the evacuation.’ The decision 
u^is made public through the press, and was only at the 
same time communicated-to the Directors, and there was 
a general agreement of opinion as to the meaning of the 
proposal. 

The Directors, however, considering all the circum¬ 
stances, decided to accept the proposal, which they had 
certainly not invited. The following minute of a special 
meeting, called to consider tlie commimication of the 
Government on the 3rd of October, explains the considera- 
tionff'by which the Directors were influenced:— 

‘ ‘After full consideration of the foregoing letter it was 
the opinion of the Bo^d that no ground existed for 
apprehending such dangers from evacuation as her 
Majesty’ll Government propos^ to 'provide against by a 
postponement of the withdrawal till fllst March 1898 ; 
and that the question was therefore not one of extend¬ 
ing pecuniary aid to the Company for a purpose already 
long predetermined, but one of promoting permanently 
National and Imperial interests falling exclusively within 
the prov^ice of State policy. 

‘It was resolved, however, in view of the importance 
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of the national interests concerned, to accept the proposi¬ 
tion of her Majest3'’s Government in respect of postpon¬ 
ing the impending evacuation of Uganda on the terms 
and for the period prescribed, in the hope that the pro¬ 
visional arrangement thus assented to may in the issue 
bear fruit conducive to the cause of humanity and to the 
public advantage.’ 

A letter was accordingly despatched to the Foreign 
OfEce in the foregoing sense, and orders were at once 
telegraphed to the Company’s Administrator at Mombasa. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 


WITC. 

In a former chapter the circumstances were briefly 
mentioned of the assumption by the Company of the 
administration of Witu. Homewhat more particular refer¬ 
ence to those circumstances, and to the condition of this 
district when the Company took charge of it early in 
1891, may be desirable in connection with its subsequent 
histsry during the period of more than two years that it 
remained under the conti’ol of,the Company. 

Although transferred to Great Eritain by Germany by 
ttie Agreement of Isi July 1890, it was only after the puni¬ 
tive^ eipedition that a Protectorate w'as declared on‘25th 
November. Communications then com'menced between 
the Foreign Office and fhe Company with the view of 
settling the future administration. The desire of the 
Governnfent was to place tlfc Protectorate under the 
nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzibar, distinct 
from the Sultanate of Zanzibar, with a separate Hag, 
and without right of succession to his heirs, the adminis¬ 
tration being confided to the Company. The legal e.\is- 
tence of slavery in Witu was one of the considerations 
suggesting the interposition of the Sultan of Zanzibar as 
a Mahomedan sovereign, between the Crown of Great 
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Britain and this Protectorate. The Company did not 
favour the idea, and would accept it only under strictly 
defined limitations; but as these became inoperative 
through the subsequent withdrawal by her Majesty’s 
(-ovornment of the proposal to invest the 8ultan with 
the sovereignty of Witu, it is unnecessary to detail them 
here. 

As will be recollected in connection with the dispute 
regarding the conccssioii of Lainu, this important port 
was closely identified with Witu by geographical position 
and commercial and agricultural interests, and the 
relations between the island and the mainland were 
numerous and intimate. The administration of Witu 
could hardly, therefore, bo considered apart from that of 
Laniu. The Company's concession of this and the other 
northern islands and porta dated since blst August 1S89, 
but owing partly to the efloi’ts of the Germans to dispute 
a portion of the rights conveyed under this concession, 
and partly to the necessary lapse of a trial year before 
the Company could tfike over complete control ol the 
customs and administration, this event had not yet taken 
place. The troubles on the adjoining mainland, as well 
as the sympathetic disaffection in Lamu which necessi¬ 
tated strong measures of t ^pression by the Sultan, tended 
to delay still further the assumption of full administrative 
responsibilities by the Comi)any. The hesitation of the 
Directors was fully approved by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. It was pointed out in November by Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith, that, owing to the action which was being 
taken in Lamu by the Sultan for the arrest cf several 
leading Arabs accused of complicity in the Witu disturb- 
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ances, there mirrht possibly be farther excitement, nmi 
under the circumstances the Consul-General was of 
opinion tliat it might be desirable for the Company to 
defer for the present the proposed establishment of 
their administration on the islands. In the end 
December the Directors were informed* that Hir Charles 
Euan-Smith had reported that the Company might in 
his opinion safely assume the administration of the islands 
from the 1st Janflary. Several Arab ringleaders had' 
been put in prison, all the disaffected soldiery had been 
Reported to Arabia, and all who were hostile to the i)resont 
state of affairs ‘ thoroughly frightened into submission.’ 
But although the Directors had for some time been 
anxious to assume responsibility in the islands, they 
were deterred from doing so at once by the warning 
so recently received from Sir C. Euan-Smith, and liy the 
declared objection of their Adpiinistrator (Sir Erancis de 
AVintoii) to the severance of Witii from Lamu in respect 
•of responsibility of .administration. It became necessary, 
tlieiWore, in tlie opinion of the. Directors, to determine 
deAnitely the terms and conditions of occupying Witu 
before undertaking the occupation of Lamu, Manda, and 
Patta. It was pointed out that the risks involved in the 
occupation of Lamu, as recen'%' declared by Sir C. Euan- 
Smilli, must operate w'itli double force in regard to Witu. 
The rebel element was still vei 7 considerable and formid¬ 
able, and w'as Icnown to command the sympathy of dis¬ 
affected members of the Arab communities on the coast. 
The Directors w'ere bound to weigh the chances of dis- 
turbance^ and to consider that any reverse or even failure 
* Foreign Office Letter, 27th December 181>0. 
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to maintain the supremacy of the Company (Imperial 
assistance being denied) might very easily engender a 
spirit of rebellion ‘ only too likely to spread throughout 
its territory, as was the case in, the German sphere, and 
though arising out of a state of things for which it is not 
responsible, would inevitably cripple its resources, 
already somewhat strained, and end in paralysing 
its enterprise.’ Whilst the correspondence was pro- 
* ceeding, the hesitation of the Directors to assume 
this anxious responsibility was confirmed by news of 
an attack made by the ^Vitu pe'ople on Lamu Island, 
resulting in the killing of some Askaris. The death of 
Fumo Bakari, the outlawed Witu chief, followed soon 
after, and somewhat modified the objections of the 
Directors to assume charge of Witu. On January 15th 
1891 Sir Francis de Winton was directed to take over 
the administration of Laramand the islands, and to await 
further instructions regarding Witu. A few' days later a 
telegram was received in London from the Administratoi" 
reporting serious complications to have arisen, whicih he 
and Sir C.Euan-Smith were endeavouring to arrange, and 
that in consequence the occupfttion of Lamu*w?s post¬ 
poned. From the Foreign Office it was ascertained that 
the late Sultan’s brother,^ the newly elected Sifltan of 
Witu by whom overtures for peace had been made, had 
been deposed and thrown into prison; that another 
brother had been nominated his successor, but was 
entirely under the influence of the Waboni chief Avatula 
by whom the former had been deposed, who was urging 
the continuance of active hostilities, and was thsught to 
aspire to the Sultanate for himself. Sir C. Euan-Smith 
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succeeding in effecting an arrangement, which was agreed 
to by the persoi\ now called 8ultan and by Avatula, and 
under the circumstances the Foreign Office proposed, if 
the Company would now’ undertake the cliarge of Witu, 
to lay aside the condition relative to the Sultan of 
^ Zanzibar and place the country entirely under tlio 
Company’s flag. Mr. George S. Mackenzie was accord¬ 
ingly sent out to Africa to carry the arrangements into 
effect, as Sir Francis de Winton was returning to England, 
on leave. 

Meanwhile a Eeport was received from Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith at the Foreign Office describing the state of 
affairs in Witu. On the death of Fumo Bakari, a younger 
brother of his, named Bwana Shehe, w’as unanimously 
elected Sultan. Immediately on his election he was said 
to have announced his intention of making peace witli 
the English, and of surrendering to them the criminals 
connected wifh the recent murders in Witu, as well as all 
stolen property. The consequence was that he was at 
once‘deposed, imprisoned and loaded with chains, the 
chief agent in this deposition being the Waboni chief 
Avatul^, on whom Fumo Bakari and his family had 
become dependent after the destruction of Witu by the 
punitive expedition. Anothr3(|()rother of the late Sultan, 
named Fumo Omari, was then elected Sultan in "the 
prisoner’s place. ‘It was said,’ Sir C. Euan-Smith re¬ 
ported, ‘ that this man and the chief Avatula were loud 
in their assertions that they would continue hostilities 
with the English,’ and the subsequent history of Witu 
shows hpw they gave effect to those assertions. Never¬ 
theless, the Consul-General induced the rebels to profess 
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a desire for forgiveness and peace, and be offered full 
pardon to all (except those actually concerned in the 
murder of the Germans) ■who ceased hostilities, restored 
stolen property, and submitte.d to such dispositions as 
njight be made for the administration of Witu. To Fumb 
Omari and the members of his family were promised 
. honourable treatment and subsistence, but that chief was 
not recognised as Sultan of Witu. The chiefs accepted the 
»terms offered by Sir C. Enan-Smith, and afterwards signed 
a treaty binding themselves to the conditions agreed upon.'^ 
But the temper with which the rebels agreed to this accom¬ 
modation was soon apparent. Sir Charles Euan-Smith had 
made it a peremptory condition that ‘ all property stolen 
since the commencement of the troubles should be re¬ 
stored,’ and declared that the actual murderers of the 
German subjects were distinctly excluded from the general 
pardon, and ‘ were not to Ije harboured and protected.’ 
The chiefs declared that there was no property of the kind 
in Witu hands, and demurred to the' requisition, which* 
they believed was imposed on them, to surrender the "Mur¬ 
derers. It was explained to them that they were not 
asked to surrender the criminate in question, bpt that 
these would have a fair trial if they surrendered. The 
peace concluded in such a si .rit was not a very prSmising 
one?'but it served the purpose of bringing to an apparent 
conclusion the disastrous condition of things left behind 
by the Imperial punitive expedition. 

Captain Eogers, an Indian police officer, was placed in 
charge of Witu, with Mr. Bird-Thompson as assistant, 
and a force of about 200 military police recruited by the 
• See Appendix No. ‘J. Settlement of 'Witu, 
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Company from India. The recent expedition had dis¬ 
organised all industry and order. The chiefs Fumo 
Omari (a brother of the late Futno Bakari, claiming now 
to be ‘ Sultan ’), and Avatula, head of the Waboni, were 
established at a post called Jongeni, in the forest in the 
northern part of the district, and here, notwithstanding 
the treaty they had just made, they set all authority at 
defiance. The former refused, as he had bound himself 
by the treaty, to return to Witu or allow his people to re¬ 
turn. Binti Sultani, widow of the late Sultan, he detained 
prisoner with her followers in order to prevent her re¬ 
turn. Avatula, the Waboni chief, supported bkimo Omari 
in his contumacy, and. as already mentioned, was 
understood to be aiming at the position of ‘ Sultan ’ for 
himself. These outlaws kept the surrounding districts in 
subjection to them, carrying away their crops, their 
people, and maintaining a general reign of terror. The 
village they ^occupied was surrounded by a dense forest, 
and was so fortified by stockades as to be practically 
im;^egnable save by artillery. It was, however, the 
oCject of Captain Eogers, while re-building the town of 
Witu and endeavouring^ to restore confidence among the 
inhabitants, to avoid the use of force in dealing with the 
contumacious chiefs, and induce them to lay down 
their arms by milder persuasions. In July ISill, Mr. 
Jackson (the Company’s superintendent at Lanlu) and 
Captain Eogers paid a visit to Jongeni,- unarmed and 
without soldiers, in consequence of a report liaving 
reached Fumo Omari that they were going to Jongeni for 
the puypose of arresting him and conveying Binti Sultani 
back to Witu, ‘ and Fumo Omari had issued orders to the 
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effect that any European approaching Jongeni was to be 
taken ijrisoner or shot.’ On the way they found 
sentinels posted every mile, and in answer' to questions 
put to Fumo Omari regarding liis non-compliance with 
his promise of returning to Witu, he declared most 
efnphatically he did not intend to do so ‘ this year or 
next year,’ and would not allow his people to do so. In 
regard to daily complaints being made by men of. their 
wives, slaves, etc., being detained in Jo'iigeni against their 
wishes, Fumo Omari replied ‘ as he was Sultan of his 
people he could do anything he likeij with them.' There 
was no doubt left on the minds of the officers that the 
soi disant ‘ Sultan ’ considered he had a right to dictate 
terms. During their stay at Jongeni, the house the 
officers occupied was guarded night and day by 
Askaris, no one being allowed to see them withput 
permission. Dinti Sultani was ‘ a close prisoner, in 
distinct and direct violation of Article 6 of the Treaty by 
Fumo Omari. She has from the first expressed a desire 
to return to 'Witu and sent slaves to rebuild her house, 
these slaves have now been summoned to Jongeni by 
threats, and all her people coerped into deserting her. 
I am credibly informed,’ adds Captain Eogers, the writer 
of the Eeport, ‘ she is put every indignity. She has 
freqiipntly appealed to me, but I regret I am powerless to 
help her without coming to blows.’ Such being the 
attitude of Fumo Omari, it only remains to be added, in 
order to show the task the Company had^n its hands in 
'Witu, that Eitawa, the first village above mentioned, was 
described as ‘ situated in dense bush and most dif^cult of 
access, the gate being far more enclosed than those at 
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Witu and Jongeni. Between Kitawa and Jongeni we 
passed four other villages, all similarly situated and 
equally strong.’ 

In September Captain Eogers was able to report no 
improvement. Fumo Omari still remained defiant in his 
stronghold at Jongeni, and ho and Avatula clearly showed 
that they intended to ignore the treaty they had signed 
on the 18th of March. They paid no attention whatever 
to the letters of Captain Eogers pointing out to them the, 
risks they ran ' by ill-treating and interfering with the 
'Rberty of British protected subjects.’ The majority of 
the people were peaceably inclined and gladly accepted 
British rule, but were ‘ over-awed by Fumo Omari and his 
lawless soldiery, who have all to gain and nothing to lose 
if a state of anarchy is maintained.’ Trade of every kind 
wa^ at a standstill. A large number of people who ran 
away from Witu at the period of the punitive expedition 
were living along the coast, ‘ frightened to return until 
«uch time as they see that Fumo Omari can no longer 
molfist them on account of their friendship for the 
Eiiglish.’ Captain Eogers declared himself thoroughly 
convinjed that matters eould never improve, nor the dis¬ 
trict be thoroughly settled, until Fumo Omari and his 
confederate Avatula were fo^d to obey unconditionally 
the 'Company’s orders and to answer for their ill-treatiflent 
of British subjects since the signing of the treaty. 

The policy of patience and persuasion was followed for 
some time longer, but at length, in March 1892, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Company was driven to use force against 
the rebels. On the 18th of that month the position at 
Jongeni was attacked. The fight, which was a severe 
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one, owing to the elaborate defences of the place, lasted 
several hoars. Captain Eogers, without field guns, was 
unable to carry the position, except at great sacrifice of 
life, and therefore towards evening he retired slowly, un¬ 
molested by the enemy. These were reported by fugitives 
to have lost twenty-three killed and fourteen wounded, 
besides many that were missing. The Company’s loss 
was three killed and ten wounded, among the latter being 
i Mr. Bird-Thompson. All the water a'l’id w’ells in the dis¬ 
trict had been poisoned bj' the rebels, but, fortunately, 
Captain Eogers was warned of this danger. On receiving 
the news of this affair, Mr. Portal, Her Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General, despatched for the use of the Com¬ 
pany’s force two field guns and ammunition and twenty-five 
war rockets. In May, a dispatch received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Portal gave an official report of the pro¬ 
ceedings which followed. ^It became evident early in 
April that the two actions fought between the Company’s 
troops under Captain Eogers, and the VVitu rebels under 
the two chiefs Fumo Omari and Avatula, had bynom^ans 
settled the difficulty. The Company’s Sepoys had, indeed, 
on each occasion succeeded in driving the enen^ back 
into their fortified villages, but Captain Eogers bad not 
felt himself strong enongh(;,o follow them, nor ‘was he 
able to blow up or otherwise destroy the stockades 'and 
fortified gates by which these villages were defended. 
From Jongeni, said the Consul-General, ‘ raiding parties 
used to sally forth nearly every night and capture slaves, 
especially women and children, cattle, corn, etc., from all 
the peaceful villages which acknowledged the Copipany’s 
rule. In so doing, the Witu people openly set at nought 
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the treaties which they had made with the English Com¬ 
pany.’ In the middle of April Mr. Berkeley * the Com¬ 
pany’s Administrator, reported that he had organised 
preparations for a combiiiejl attack on Jongeni, by which 
he hoped to effect the capture of the two rebel leaderg, 
and thereby put an end to all resistance. At the same 
time, in the hope of avoiding bloodshed, negotiations 
were opened with the two hostile chiefs through an 
influential Arab gentleman in the Company’s service. 
Mr. Portal proceeded in person to the spot, as Com¬ 
missioner of East Africa, and he arranged with Captain 
Campbell, the senior naval officer on the station, to bring 
her Majesty’s ship Philomel to Lamu, in order to be 
ready to give any assistance which might be necessary. 

The Company’s forces, under Captain Rogers, were 
found encamped about three hours march from the rebels’ 
head-quarters at Jongeni, and as it was evident that 
nothing was fikely to result from the offices of the Arab 
^entieman mentioned above, he was recalled, identic 
letjer^, signed by Mr. Berkeley and countersigned by Mr. 
Portal, were written to the two chiefs calling upon them to 
disband at once their ihrces, to acknowledge the Com¬ 
pany’s authority and to hoist its flag, to give up certain 
prisoners, slaves, stolen pr^erty, etc., and to abstain 
from all raiding and robbery. The presence of*the 
Philomel at Lamu, and of her Majesty’s Commissioner 
in the Company’s camp, caused ‘ great perturbation 
among the rebel forces,’ and on the ‘29th April Pumo 

*A member of the Consular Staff at Zanzibar, whose services had 
beenlent*by Government, and wbo for more than a year filled the 
office of Administrator with distinguished ability and success. 
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Omari and Avatula accepted unconditionally the terms 
dictated to them. The prisoners were at once sur¬ 
rendered, the forces began to disperse, the Company’s 
flag was hoisted, ‘ several hundreds of people went to 
Witu to settle peacefully under the protection of the 
Company, Fumo Omari started without delay for a village 
which had been allotted to him, and where he will be 
under the constant supervision of the Company’s district 
officer, and the whole of the hostile coalition was promptly 
and thoroughly broken up.’ 

The arraugemeiit, owing to the character of the elements 
of insubordination, was a truce rather than a pacification, 
extracted not from the desire of the rebel chiefs for peace, 
but from their fear of superior force. A month later 
Fumo Omari and his followers, still refusing to come to 
Witu, were found establishing themselves at a forest 
station of the ‘ Watoro ’ and not at the village which had 
been assigned to him. The soldiers of Fumo Omari were 
a factor in the situation of considerable anxiety and diffi ■ 
culty. The ordinary inhabitants, the peaceful and indus¬ 
trious cultivators of the soil, were loyally ranged on the 
side of order. The personal follewing of the Sultans of 
Witu had from the beginning been of another class— 
fugitive criminals, ruiiawa}*^ daves, and bad chari’cters of 
all Sorts from the coast, who found asylum by enlisting 
in the service of the Witu chief. The point was referred 
to with considerable misgiving by the leading advisers of 
Fumo Omari himself, with whom Mr. Berkeley had a 
personal conference regarding the affairs of the district. 
These men readily agreed how much it was to the advan¬ 
tage of all parties that the country should be thoroughly 
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pacified and that the people should devote their attention 
to agriculture and trade. But they indicated the diffi¬ 
culty which existed with reference to Fumo Omari’s 
soldiers, ‘who from long custom and tradition had no 
knowledge of or aptitude for any sort of work ; their trade 
^was supposed to he fighting and also to sonic extent 
hunting, which in real truth means that they had always 
lived as dependants upon the Sultan of Witu, and that 
when the latter w^s not in a position to support them 
they lived by plunder.’ At an appointed meeting with 
jVfr. Berkeley to discuss* the state of affairs in a friendly 
way, Fumo Omari, a few weeks after the ‘ peace,' 
appeared with an armed following of 300 or 100 of these 
men. 

Fumo Omari, at a place called Puniwani, and Avatula 
at Jongeni, continued sullenly irreconcileable to the 
interests of order, although thp latter, wlio died soon after 
the events just related, was perhaps the less ill-disposed 
(Tf the two, and enjoyed a more legitimate position. In 
189j5 It was proposed to transfer the Indian troops to 
Kismayu, where the Homali tribes of th" interior were a 
source pf considerable •apprehension, and to replace 
them by irregulars, but the step was found to be 
impossiBle in consequence ^ the menacing attitude 
of Fumo Omari. Several elements combined to reiffier 
the Company’s task of occupying Witu exceedingly 
embarrassing. Notification was received of the ap¬ 
proaching expiration of the engagement of the Indian 
military police in the following June, and that all, 
except three, refused every inducement to extend their 
engagement, and insisted on returning to India. The 
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Acting Administrator (Mr. Pigott) represented in strong 
terms the situation that would arise on the departure of 
these troops if they were not replaced by a force of 
similar character. ‘ I do not think,’ he wrote to the 
Directors on the 2'2nd March, ‘ the state of Witu is such 
as to allow it to be left without a considerable force of 
efficient soldiers. Fumo Omari seems ready to take ad- ’ 
vantage of any chance which may occur to make.trouble 
, in the district, and at present there does not appear to 
be much chance of arresting him.’ It came to the 
knowledge of the Directors at this time that one Sulie- 
man bin Abdulla, a dangerous Arab, who had been 
deported by the Oovernment to Arabia for his complicity 
in the Witu insurrection in 1890, had landed on the 
Company’s coast with an armed following. The incident 
was illustrative of a state of things indifferently calcula¬ 
ted to facilitate the troublesome duty undertaken by the 
Company in Witu. It was discovered that the outlaw 
had invaded the Company’s territory, not from Arabiar, 
but from Zanzibar, where he had actually been reeiding 
in security, with the knowledge of the local authorities, 
since March in the preceding year. The Direcjiors ex¬ 
pressed their surprise to the Foreign Office (4th May) 
that the exiled rebel should have been allowed tfr return 
to Zanzibar and to leave the place with impunity to' dis¬ 
turb the peace of the Company’s coast. In view of the 
grave dereliction of duty on the part of the Zanzibar 
Government it was not much to ask that ‘ the Govern¬ 
ment of his Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar should be 
moved to take such steps as may be in their power to 
effect the re-arrest of Sulieman bin Abdulla and his re- 
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moval from the Company’s territory.’ After the manner 
in which that Government had shown their oblif^ations 
towards the Company, by harbouring the returned 
rebel for a year, and then permitting him to set sail for 
the mainland with an armed following, the chavacteiiatic 
answer was that the Consul-General would ‘ press the 
Sultan to use his influence,’ but that it did not ‘ appear 
possible that he can be recaptured by the Sultan’s forces 
in territory under ttie Company’s administration.’ h’ind- , 
ing his efforts to foment an insurreetion on the scene of 
his former influence to.be without result, Abdulla sought 
the usual asylum of outlaws, and was received most 
cordially by b’uma Omari, ‘ who,’ Captain Rogo-s re¬ 
ported on loth May, ‘ freed tv\o slaves in his honour, has 
built him a house, and given him concubines and slaves.’ 

Eor some months Fumo Omari had been threatening 
and d(;fiant. In February he had written a hostile 
letter to Captain Rogers, demanding the release of certain 
people who had been arrested for raiding, and thruaiening 
thaf if they wore not released he would no longer be at 
peace with the Company. In May Captain Rogers found 
that Fijmo and his new ally, Sulieman, had written to Binti 
Sultani* asking her to leave Witu with all her followers, 

‘ and (Srmbine with them upsetting the authority 
of tire Company.’ He described Pumwani, the ptjs'rtion 
in which they were established, as being ‘ situated in the 
densest forest, and only approachable by a narrow 
lane a yard wide, guarded by two gates, 100 yards apart. 

° Widow of tlio laie and daughter of a former Sultan, and a 
person oS considerable property and importance. She was strongly 
attached to the administration of the Company. 
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The forest is so thick and blocked up with felled timber 
and undergrowth that it is absolutely impossible to work 
through it. The entire forest is protected by a boma 
made of poles driven in at a breadth of six feet, and 
filled in with sand. The village can only be approached 
from the forest; no attack can be made from the Hanks 
or rear owing to tlie depth of forest which stretches 
away for miles and miles.’ Captain llogers was asked 
for a report giving the strength of thf^ local force which 
it would be necessary to raise to replace the Indian police. 
The smallest body he could recommend for the service 
would be 400 men, involving an additional cost of nearly 
ten thousand rupees monthly. This was what the 
continued occupation of Witu meant now to the Com¬ 
pany. The task moreover had not been one of the 
Company’s seeking, and had been reluctantly accepted 
After the experience of two years the prospects offered 
no justification for incurring fresh and burdensome 
responsibilities. As will be seen in a subsequent chapter,-’ 
a year before this date the pressure of financial bui'dens 
resulting from extended and exhausting territorial re¬ 
sponsibilities was so severely felt that the Directors 
concluded that, without aid, the task could not be 
continued, and if the reql'A-ed aid were impracticable 
they'suggested the absorption of the Company’s charter 
and concession rights, on equitable terms, in a Pro¬ 
tectorate embracing the whole British sphere of influence. 
They could not, therefore, entertain the expense of 
recruiting a new military force for the occupation 
of Witu, and an intimation was sent to the foreign 
Office on the 4th of May that the three years’ term of 
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service of the Indian troops would expire on Ist of June, 
and that the men claimed to be returned to India in 
accordance with their contracts. At this time it was un¬ 
known whether the 6ove?;nment meant in the end to 
retain or to abatfdon Uganda—in fact, the uncertainty's 
to the general intentions of her Majesty’s ministers in 
regard to East Africa was paralysing all administrative 
work. Under these circumstanccH the Foreign Office was 
informed that the Birectors ‘being ignorant of the inten-* 
tions of her Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
future, they do not purjwse to replace these men, but they 
deem it their duty to represent the situation to the Earl of 
Rosebery with a view to her Majesty’s Government 
adopting such measures as thej' may deem proper for the 
security of the Protectorate of Witu after the departure 
of the Indian troops.’ The Foreign Office replied that 
it was not her Majesty’s Gov^nment, but the Company, 
that was responsible for the maintenance of order in 
Witu, that this was one of the duties imposed by the 
ChartA.' ‘ to which the Company owes its existence,’ and 
‘ grave consequences ’ might ensue if the obligation were 
not fulfilled. 

This threat was met by pointing out that it was primarily 
not unddl' the Charter, but^i' virtue of an Agreement ' 
with her Majesty’s Government, dated 5th March 1891, 
that the Company was responsible for maintaining order 
in Witu, and the responsibility would be discharged as 
long as the agreement existed. But the obligations of 
that agreement were not indefinite, and were terminable 
by either*party, and in the existing condition of affairs 
and in view of the uncertainty as to the intentions of 
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Government, the Directors decided that unless Government 
would give them some assistance in maintaining order in the 
Witu Protectorate the Company could not continue the ad¬ 
ministration of that district. This communicationwasmade 
on-18th May. On the 15th June the Foreign Office replied, 
in an argumentative letter,* contending that as no limit ^ 
of time was expressly specified in the agreement under 
which the Company took charge of Witu, the Company 
’could only withdraw on the grounds that it was unable 
‘to perform the obligations of the'Charter, unassisted, 
owing to want of funds.’ Moreover, the advent of the 
Company having been regarded as the inauguration of a 
‘ new era ’ for the East African continent, in which the 
revenues derived from customs at the coast ports would 
be applied to the benefit of the interior, a reversion to 
the old system of a dual administration would be. ‘ an 
anomalous and retrograde step in the history of African 
progress.’ The argument, however, ignored the im¬ 
portant fact that the old system was still enforced by the 
payment, in rent, of the revenues to the Sultan of-Pianzi- 
bar, while the benefits to the interior to accrue from the 
‘ new era’ were left to be provided for out of the,^capital 
of the shareholders of the Company. A threat was con¬ 
veyed that the Company"ecy withdrawing from Witu 
would place itself in the situation of being compelled to 
continue paying to the Sultan the equivalent of revenues 
which it would be prevented from collecting ; and it w^as 
alleged that the product of the customs duties levied at 
the ports, was used by the Company for the creation of 


* See Appendix Xo. 12, Correymmlencf reluttiuj to the'Company'H 
Witlulratcal from Wilu. 
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an organisation for the purposes of improving the condi¬ 
tion of the natives inhabiting the mainland regions, of 
advancing their civilisation, suppressing the slave trade, 
and opening their countries to foreign trade and com¬ 
merce. The objects of the Company were correctly 
^stated, but the product of the customs duties at the ports 
still continued to go to the Sultan of Zanzibar without 
any return whatever, and the work described had to be 
done at the Corapafly’s own cost. The contention of tlu 
Foreign Office, however, claimed on behalf of the now 
administration which might succeed the Company in 
Witu the right to collect and apply to administrative 
purposes the revenue of the district, the equivalent of 
which would still continue to he included in the revenue 
payable to the Sultan of Zanzibar by the Company. 
The. result was that, as Witu was handed over by 
Government to the Sultan, the latter under tlie new 
arrangement received the local revenue twice over—from 
bis own collectors, and from the Company in the rent. 

On'lffie 4th July the Directors formally conlirmed their 
intention to relinquish the administration of Witu on the 
Slst of^uly, including the whole of the late German Pro¬ 
tectorate up to lusmayu. The littoral limits of this 
ProtectoPate were exactly 64ined, but how far it went 
from’the coast was unsettled. It became necessary, now- 
ever, for the purpose of penalising the withdrawal from 
Witu as foreshadowed in the Foreign Office letter of 
15th June, that the Comjjany should not bo allowed to 
remain in possession of the treaty rights it had acciuired 
in the temtory behind the Protectorate. Hence a corre¬ 
spondence ensued, the object of which was on the part of 
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the Foreign Office to bring the Directors to an admission 
that in withdrawing from VVitu and the late German 
Protectorate ‘ the Company’s administration will he with¬ 
drawn from the whole territory between the Tana and 
Juba.’ The Directors reiterated their decision in the 
original terms, hut eventually the Foreign Office insisted ^ 
upon ics own interpretation, and on the 31st July 1893, the 
Company relincpiished the troublesome and unprofitable 
ourden of administration in Witu. Tne Protectorate was 
at once placed under the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Zan/hbar. 



CHAPTEE XY. 


KISMm. 

The port of Kismayu,'situated near the mouth of the 
Juba Eiver, a short distance south of the point where 
the equator intersects the liast Coast, formed (with a 
radius of ten miles) part of the concession signed by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar on Blst August 1889, and confirmed 
on 5lh March 1891. The place is of considerable impor¬ 
tance as the outlet of the trade of the Somali country of 
the interior, and as the only harbour north of Manda Bay 
(Witu) which affords shelter to vessels at all seasons of the 
year. * The town is situated on .the northern side of a 
well sheltered bay, which is protected from various points 
Dy reek and islands. k\} that portion of the town within 
the vicinity of theFort is mostly constructed of stone, and 
is occupied by the Arab and Mlian population—the former 
numbering from 200 to 800, the latter not more than a 
dozen. North of the Arab town is the Somali village, 
the population of which, being largely engaged in trading 
to the interior, is very fluctuating. This interior trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of the Somalis as 
middlemen, and their jealousy of this monopoly, combined 
with the treacherous and fanatical hostility of their attitude 
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towards Europeans, has been the cause of constant feuds 
and bloodshed. 

The Company took over the administration of Kismayu 
from the 1st July 1891. As the prospective value of the 
pert depended upon the opening up of the interior to 
commerce, the leading idea of the Company was to 
establish such relations with the Somali tribes as 
would ensure free commercial communication with the 
interior, especially with the country of the Boran Gallas, 
a race spoken of as possessing superior characteristics 
and inhabiting a country supplying numerous products 
for which there had heretofore been no access to the sea 
save through the hands of the Somali middlemen. It 
was the intention of the Directors also to open the navi¬ 
gation of the Juba Biver by means of a steamer, and to 
use largely as a factor in the development of the region a 
considerable and powerful colony of Watoro (or runaway 
slaves) who, some 40,000 in number, were established 
some distance up the river, but whose industry was, much 
hampered by the obstruction of the Juba by the Somalis 
to prevent those people bringing their products to the 
market at Kismayu. ’ ' 

During the first half of tbe year 1891, before tjhe arrival 
of the Company’s officials, {here had been loud complaints 
with regard to these obstructive tactics on the part of the 
Somalis, but the public authority at the port of Kismayu 
was powerless to provide a remedy. Already, prior to 
taking over the Concession, in 1889 and 1890, the Com¬ 
pany had made treaties with the Somali tribes,* and the 

* These treaties were made by the Company with the view 
of counteracting the designs of the Germans, who aimed at 
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latter were now expressing their wish that the Company 
should take charge at Kisinayu, replacing the authority 
of the Arab governor, who was intensely unpopular among 
them. Mr. E. T. Simonsj- on behalf of the Company, 
formally assumed charge of the district on the iith Au^st. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Macdonald Lemmi as assis¬ 
tant, and his general instructions were to cultivate rela¬ 
tions of friendship with the Somali tribes whilst avoiding, 
as far as might bt expedient, the bestowal of gratnitiis 
to the sheiks, and he was to give special attention to the 
encouragement of the.freed slave colony at Gosha. Mr. 
Simons found the .place in a very backward and un- 

securing the country bctwocii tlie Tiiiia^ and .Tuba as a base con¬ 
ferring upon them the riglit to exercise inllneiice over tlic 
‘hinterland’ of the Xile reghms, including the i)rovinccs lately 
occupied by Emin I’asha. As a step towards this object, 
freimany declared a Protectorate over the coast, but her extension 
to the interior was barred by thes treaties conchnlcd with the 
Somalis and other trilres by the Uouipany, treaties covering the 
,whole region between the two i-ivers. 'J'he importance attached 
by Jjer Majesty’s Government to the rights thus acquired is evidenced 
b^ a Tetter addressed by the Foivigii pilieo to the (,’ompany, dated 
14th December 188‘.t. In this letter it is stated the treaties made by 
the Company ‘with the chiefs on the ba iks of the 'I'aiia and .Tuba 
and tlTe <listrict between VV^ituand Ivismayn’had been communicated 
to the German Government,but that ‘in view of the counterclaims 
which Ifiere is reason to tliinkl^U be put forward by Germany in 
favour of the Snltan of Witn’s sovereignty over territory#on the 
left bank of the Tana, and m fiivour of other chiefs under German 
protection to parts of the territory on the right bank of the Juba, 
the Company should endeavour to collect all possible information in 
support of their contention that the chiefs with whom they have 
treaties are independent of the Sultan of Witu, and in jtroof of the 
territorial claims resting on the treaties.’ 

* Sodh afterwards appointed a Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, and now 
her Majesty’s Consul at Tahiti. 
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promising condition. During the twenty-live years that 
Kismayii had been subject to the Sultan of Zanzibar no 
effort had been made ‘ to improve the place, country, or 
status of the people, in consequence of which the customs 
receipts have always been considerably less than the cost 
of administration.’ TJie measures which Mr. Simons 
found necessary to secure the friendship of the Somali 
tribes, and by that means to ensure free commercial 
access to the interior, involved a considerable augmen¬ 
tation of the expense of administration; and the settle¬ 
ment of matters was not facilitated by an outstanding 
claim of the Somalis upon the Sultan for a debt of 
‘ blood money ’ in respect of certain members of their 
tribes who had been killed by the Sultan’s soldiers,—a 
claim upon which the Somalis insisted with warmth. In 
order to deal with such a people only two courses were 
open. Their hereditary opposition to the admission of 
Europeans through their country must be overcome by 
force, or by negotiation. An essential condition of the- 
success of the latter method was the payment of such 
subsidies as might be agreed to as an equivalent for the 
desired freedom and security of commercial transit 
through the country. This liberty of safe commercial 
communication was indiBpensl.jle to the development of 
the country and the extension of civilisation, and as the 
country belonged of right to the people, the desired 
facilities w’ere obtainable only by the use of force, or the 
payment of equivalent subsidies. In dealing with the 
same people on the Somali coast opposite Aden, the 
Government had found it more politic, as it was aleo more 
just and economical, to subsidise than to subdue. The 
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principle of purchasing the friendship of barbarous tribes 
by money payments is open to obvious objections; but it 
was a question whether this course might not be freer 
from objection than the alternative one of subjugation by 
force of arms. In the case of the Hoiualis near Kismajm, 
the Directors found themselves obliged to adopt the more 
peaceful course, being strongly opposed to the use of 
violent methods when these could be avoided, although 
the conciliation of T;he Somalis by the means of subsidicf 
postponed still further to the future the prospect of 
making the revenue of Kismayu equal to the costs of 
administration, and,.seeing that the whole of the present 
revenue from customs was absorbed by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar in rent, the immediate burden upon the 
Company’s resources became disproportionately heavy. 

In October, Murgan Yusuf, the principal Sheik of the 
Somalis, accompanied by some fifty other sheiks and 
from 4000 to 5000 followers, consented, after a great 
(Jeal of diplomatic persuasion, to come to Kismayu, where 
the^ Had to be entertained at the expense of the Company. 
On this occasion the several treaties with the tribes were 
revised and confirmed, aAd an important agreement was 
entered into also with Nussub Pombo, the chief of the 
Watoro ?)r runaway slave c®ny who were settled on the 
Juba at the place called Gosha. A portion of these 
people resided on the left or Italian bank of the river, and 
Mr. Simons had formerly made treaties with these oii 
behalf of the Royal Italian Government. The present 
arrangements did not interfere with the allegiance there¬ 
by involved, as they referred only to the communities on 
the British side. In order to share in the advantages of 
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these new agreements many of the Watoro declared their 
intention of removing across the river. They were all 
one community, although under various sheiks or head¬ 
men, of whom the individual .named Nussub Pombo was 
thff-principal; their industry was exclusively agricultural, 
and their main interest was to secure protection against 
the Somalis and free access for their produce by means 
of the river to the coast market at Kismayu. Hitherto it 
had been the practice of the Somalis, who had plantations 
of their own further down the river, to intercept and seize 
the canoes of the Watoro in ordts.' to maintain for their 
own produce a monopoly of the market. By the agree¬ 
ments now entered into with the Company, the latter 
guaranteed the (losha people the protection they required, 
and undertook, in consideration of a stipulated tribute of 
produce, to supply them with seeds and implements, arms 
for their protection, and to pay certain monthly subsidies 
in cash to Nussub Pombo and the other sheiks of the 
colony. "■ 

The arrangements with the Somalis and the Hoslui 
people were accompanied by so much expenditure of 
money that Mr. Berkeley, the Administrator, prsceeded 
to Kismayu in the beginning of November 1891 to make 
personal inquiry into the Sua’te of the district ‘and the 
agreements concluded by Mr. Simons. Mr. Berkeley re¬ 
ported that the result of the work accomplished by Mr. 
Simons was that all the Somali tribes from the coast to 
Boran (the Galla country) had now been brought under 
the protection of the Company, and that ‘ we are now in 
a position to freely and peacefully navigate the Juba up 
to the Webi Dawa and at the same time to send caravans 
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direct from the coast up to Boran or from the Juba into 
Bor an. This result,’ he wrote, ‘ coupled with the Watoro 
agreement, of which you already know, is, I think, a really 
creditable and valuable bit of work, and the more so that 
it was accomplished under circumstances of undeniably 
harassing complications and anxiety. The Watoro and 
Ogadens (Somalis) were deadly enemies, the Coast 
Somalis have vigorously endeavoured to maintain the 
position of middlemen between the up-country and tftu 
coast, while the Wall and local Indian traders naturally 
enough hated the proaiject of a general peace and develop¬ 
ment which would Sweep them away as the only people 
in a position to profit by such trade as existed in a 
general state of antagonism, intrigue, and above, all (in 
their interests), isolation from the rest of the world. 
Through all these difficulties ’ Mr. Berkeley continues, and 
what follows is of interest as indicating the character of the 
difficulties to be encountered in dealing with the people 
*the Company had here on its hands, ‘he’ (Mr. Simons) 

‘ Jias steadily and successfully made his way, and it really 
is, in my opinion, no little credit to him that numbers of 
these hitherto irrecondileable enemies met and mingled 
together in Kismayu without bloodshed, a consummation 
which*I honestly believe ^^glit at any moment h^e been 
brought about by indiscretion on his part, or by the loss 
of cool tact, temper and presence of mind, in the midst of 
ever recurring complications, animosities and smouldering 
grievances, lluring my two days at Kismayu, I myself 
saw Murgan Yusuf, his chiefs, and some of the Watoro 
leaders, etc., etc. (Murgan and the others had waited on 
hearing that I was expected, but Simons had been able to 
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persuade them to send away the immense mob which had 
originally accompanied them), and I therefore had an 
opportunity of estimating some of the difficulties Simons 
had encountered. So that I feel sure that in what I have 
said regarding him, the Directors will see nothing but 
what I honestly consider as a just and well deserved , 
tribute to excellent work well and faithfully done. There 
remains the question of e.xpenditure* which certainly 
sterns at first sight rather heavy, particularly at this 
juncture of affairs; but Simons assures me with the 
utmost earnestness that from first to last he fought over 
every lump sum or annual payment which he granted, and 
strove to the utmost to reduce them to the very lowest 
figure. • He tells me that the majority of the men he 
had to negotiate with made it a nine tivl non to be at 
once given a lump sum as “ heshima ” before anything 
at all could be begun, and proceeded to name large 
sums which he was obliged with infinite patience to 
reduce to reasonable proiwrtions, and all this during a* 
period when any explosion of temper on the part of ope 
or other of the various parties he was dealing with might 
have acted as a spark on gunpowder and produced sf-more 
or less serious catastrophe, foUowed by a general exit of 
the pepple he had so laboriouMy tempted down, and the 
collapse, for, perhaps, a very long time, of all negotia¬ 
tions towards a general peaceful understanding. With 
my own mind still full of personal impressions of the 
situation as I found it a few days ago at Kismayu, and 
having received from Mr. Simons himself exhaustive 

*Mr. Simons’ drafts during those proceedings liad amounted to 
Bs. 1)5,294. 
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verbal accounts of the numberless exactions, claims, and 
sudden calls he had to contend with, I feci that it is only 
right that I should state that after carefully weighing 
and estimating the work done, and, as far as I can judge, the 
circumstances in which it was done, the expendi^ire 
, incurred was practically unavoidable.’ 

That the expenditure was unavoidable, barring the 
employment of force to dispossess these peo])le of the rights 
which they undoubtedly possessed as inhabitants of thi 
countrythrough which free commercial communication was 
' desired, was sufSciently evident, regrettable as the 
necessity was in the^ case of a Company whose limited 
capital had not been subscribed in anticipation of such 
administrative emergencies. The situation afforded 
ample justification of the postponement by Sir W. 
Maekinnon, when the first concession was granted to 
him, of the extended grant of those northern possessions 
which the Sultan at the time wished to be included, and 
%as sufficient demonstration of the pressure of political exi- 
gencjfwhich, rather than anyintergstsof it8own,inducedthe 
Company to obtain this latter concession in 1889. The port 
of KisBiayu was a burdensome possession, but, command' 
ing the mouth of the Jnba and the trade of all that part of 
the continent, and posdBl/sing besides the only safe 
harbour between Aden and Lamu, its political importance 
to the interests of Great Britain was very considerable. 
Whilst such considerations were always operative with 
the Directors, the expenditure involved in the occupation 
of this port and the conciliation of the tribes in the 
interior, was justified on other grounds, less immediate 
perhaps, but not less adequate. As before remarked, the 
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principal aim was to obtain free access for commerce to 
the Boran Gralla country, hitherto shut off from the coast 
by the hostile and interested interposition of the Somalis. 
It must be recognised that in surrendering their monopoly 
of the trade of the interior the Somalis were yielding up 
that for which they were tmtitled to a consideration. 
The Boran Gallas, a superior type of people, were known 
to be anxious to meet European traders and find an 
opening to the coast for their products, and these were 
numerous and valuable. Hitherto they had been 
restricted to a limited trade through the Somali middle¬ 
men by ^^ay of the towns of Logh and Bardera on the 
Juba, and the free development of commercial intercourse 
with the Boran region promised results more than counter¬ 
balancing the measures necessarj’ to secure them. Such 
considerations reconciled the Directors to an expenditure 
which under other circumstances they would have 
hesitated before incurring, and they were present to the 
minds of the board when, on the departure of Mr. Simons 
from England, they instructed him as to ‘ the necessity 
as far as may be expedient, of avoiding the giving Oi 
gratuities to sheiks ’ of the Somal'. tribes. 

As the policy of subsidising the tribes (in this 
instance powerful and wa^ lae tribes, whose subju¬ 
gation would be no light undertaking) was on a 
subseq^uent occasion called in question by Mr. Rennell 
Piodd (Acting Consul-General during Sir Gerald Portal's 
mission to Uganda), it may be convenient in this place to 
put on record the views of the Directors, as stated in a 
letter to the Foreign Office of 18th April 1893. ‘ Mr. 

Bodd questions the wisdom of the policy,’ the Directors 
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wrote, ‘ of conciliation pursued by the Company in deal¬ 
ing with the natives of Kismayu and the Somali tribes on 
the Juba, and advocates a system of imposing, and not 
of purchasing, order and submission in dealing with 
natives. Had the object of the Directors in regard, to 
Kismayu been to continue, as the Sultan did, in mere 
occupation of an isolated outpost, this would have been 
easy j nothing more would have been called for than the 
employment of a ^all force to command the only laiuU 
ing place. But the endeavour of the Company was to 
secure freedom of navigation up the Juba, to open up 
a new and important territory to trade, and to obtain, if 
possible, the goodwill of the iiowerful chiefs along the 
route to the interior, obtaining thereby a just right, by 
agreement entered into, to demand protection and to 
resent and punish any interference.’ It was added : ‘ The 
successful navigation of the Eiver Juba by a small party 
in an unarmed steamer justifies the policy of the Company 
earried out by Mr. Berkeley. To have used force in the 
firsf jfiace would have put the Company in the wrong, and 
have e.xposed their action to severe criticism.’ 

Thew negotiations with the Somalis on this occasion 
were complicated by another question which has already 
been alhided to. This wa^it'he claim for ‘ blood money ’ 
against the yultan of Zanzibar. The principle acedrding 
to which a money composition paid to the family of the 
victims expiates an act of homicide is well known in 
eastern countries, and is a survival of the ancient lex 
talioiiis of the Mosaic code which has the for'’e of law. 
For mapy years an agreement had subsisted between the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, as sovereign of Kismayu and the othe^ 
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northern ports on the Somali coast, and the tribes, by 

which a sum of eight hundred dollars should be paid for 

the murder of an individual of one side by individuals 

belonging to the other. Claims arose in respect of the 

muyders of three Somalis, on different occasions, by 

members of the Arab garrison of Kismayu, and even the 

Arab governor or ‘ wali ’ of the latter place, a man bitterly 

hostile to the Somalis, admitted the murders in question 

tb be cases in which the stipulated compensation (‘ diya ’ 

or blood money) was due. The Sultan had made it one of 

the stipulations of his Concession to the Company that 

he should not be held liable for any ‘ diya ’ to which 

natives might become entitled under the administration 

of the Company. The Company enjoyed corresponding 

immunity in regard to claims which had arisen under the 

government of. the Sultan ; but in the present case the 

Somalis, having accepted the protection of the Company, 

demanded, with a justice which could not be resisted, 

that the Company should see right done to them in the 

11 

matter by the Sultan of Zanzibar. The refusal of the 
Sultan hitherto to settle what was admitted to be a just 
claim was a sore grievance to the Somalis, and wr.s one 
which the Administrator could not refuse to support. To 
their great satisfaction, Mr^^^jBerkeley promised to put 
forward and press their claim with the Sultan. As long 
as the grievance remained unsettled it was an element 
% of trouble, the consequences of which affected the Company 
and not the Sultan of Zanzibar. It may be here stated that 
the effort to get the Sultan to pay the debt was a failure. 
The debt was acknowledged, but its settlement was 
obstinately refused. After a deputation of the Somalis 
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had gone to Zanzibar and established the justice of their 
claim, and after every endeavour on the part of the 
Administrator to get the Sultan or his adviSers to dis¬ 
charge an acknowledged debt, the continuance of which 
threatened Kismayu and its neighbourhood with reprisals 
, by the exasperated tribes, the Company paid th^ money 
in the Sultan’s name, but never recovered the amount. 

The administrative charges of Ivisinayu amounted lo 
Its. 4,690 monthly.* The revenue to the Company was 
nothing, as the whole of the customs receipts (irre- 
. spective of fluctuations'from local disturbances or other 
causes, which subsequently reduced them to a nominal 
figure) were payable to the Sultan of Zanzibar as ‘ rent.’ 

The settlement thus elfected among the mutually 
hostile elements of tho district, with so much trouble and 
exptfnse, did not prove of long duration. In a few 
months troubles began to arise out of the question of the 
subsidies. Into the details it is not necessary to enter ; 
iTut hi the month of August 1892, Mr. Berkeley found 
it' yecessary to visit the district- again. A patient ex¬ 
amination of the various claims left unsatisfied by the 
original negotiations iffh him to effect an adjustment 
by agreeing to further payments. The principle of sub¬ 
sidising having been adopted, the Administrator was 
bound to distribute the payments with as much justice as 
possible, even though in doing so it became necessary to 
add to the amount payable to the tribes. This 
arrangement allayed the complaints and discontent. But 
j causes of discontent remained which could not be reached 

* This Sum included the Somali subsidie.s, whi^ a few months 
j Inter inci'eased to Rs. 5,000. 

Q 
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})y the Company. There were two classes of Somalis, 
the Ogaden and Murjerten, all of which had originally 
come from ‘che north side of the Juba, which was their 
proper country. The former, the more powerful class, 
consisted of a number of tribes under separate chiefs or 
sheiks, but acknowledging one sheik (Murgan Yusuf) as 
paramount; those, commonly called the “up-country” 
Somalis, had crossed the Juba and spread themselves over 
the interior. The others, the Murjerten, belonged to 
what is called the Herti tribe, occupying the coast, and 
had come down to Kismayu in canoes and settled in its 
vicinity. They are all alike treacherous and quarrelsome, 
more given to brigandage and blackmailing than to lawful 
industry, but they are described as cowardly and easily 
quelled by lirmness and authority. Before resorting to the 
well understood application of the euphemism ‘ firmness 
and authority’ the Directors, as they declared to the 
Foreign Office, desired to put themselves in an unassail¬ 
able position by concluding agreements which would give 
them the just right ‘ to resent and punish any inter¬ 
ference.’ Soon after the arrangements made by J^r. 
Berkeley pn August fresh trouh'^ arose. Great discon¬ 
tent prevailed amongst the Ogadens with the way in 
which Murgan Yusuf distributed the considerable sums he 
had received, and several chiefs preferred claims for sub¬ 
sidies to the District Officer at Kismayu as being, in their 
own opinion, as much entitled to them as others. Bands 
of Somalis from the interior began to arrive at the coast, 
and these, in concert with Shirwa, chief of the Murjertens, 
commenced to foment disturbances. The Indian traders 
resident in Kismayu were a principal element in promot- 
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ing (Hsaft'ection and disorder. Their interests were bound 
up with the old rather than with the new order of things, 
and they not only instigated the Somalis (far wlioin they 
acted as bankers) to fresh demands for subsidies, but it 
was discovered that they were the means of secretly 
supplying the tribesmen with guns and ammunition. 

In January 189!J, news was received that dftaffection 
prevailed at Kismayu, and a gunboat was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed thither. Oli the arrival of this vessel (the 
Widijeo]i) Mr. Todd, the Company’s superintendent, 
held a durbar, at whicli seventy of tlie Somalis attended 
in ai'ms. Mr. 'I'odd dctermiiietl to arrest three of the 
insubordinate chiefs, and requested the friendlies to with¬ 
draw, but immediately an attempt was made to 
assassinate him, and he was severely wounded in the 
held. Count Lovatelli, an officer of the Italian navy, 
who was then a guest at the Ilesidency, seconded by the 
assistant superintendent, saved Mr. Todd’s life by their 
•efforts, and the seamen from the Widgeon drove the 
Somalis off, killing forty-one, while the gunboat shelled and 
dispersed the shore bands. ‘ The sudden outbreak,’ Mr. 
Todd reported, ‘ was^^te unexpected by me, although I 
felt that it would come sooner or later. The* differences 
with Sftiirwa were purely because I would not satisfy his 
constant thirst for money or presents. On the other 
hand Arise, Eoolu, and Abdi Hirsi never met with any¬ 
thing but good from my hands. There is little doubt in 
my mind that the so-called friendlies had joined with 
Shirwa at the end and had no intention of standing 
neutral. With regard to the Ogadens, there has been 
great dissatisfaction amongst the tribes with the way 
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llurgan Yusuf distributed the large sums of money spent 
by Mr. Berkeley, also my constant refusal to include 
any more uhiefs in the wages list. For some time 
previous to the arrival of H.M.S. Widgeon the 
Ogadens have been sending into the town daily large 
numbers of young men fully armed, with the intention, 
there is " no doubt, of making trouble, which was only 
prevented by the precautions taken by me. In fact, for 
the past month it has been absolutely'dangerous for us 
Europeans to go outside.’ 

The Acting Consul-General (Mr. Eennell Kodd), who 
proceeded to Kismayu in H.M.S. Philomel in the begin¬ 
ning of February, amply confirmed, in a report to the 
Foreign Office, the statements of Mr. Todd. A letter bad 
indeed been received at the time of the disturbances from 
Murgan Yusuf, combining with the usual request for more 
supplies, an assurance of good will and a repudiation of 
his insubordinate tribesmen, but Mr. Eodd was satisfied 
that there had been an organised plot against the Com-* 
pany’s superintendent, and he expressed his strong dis¬ 
trust of the loyalty of the British Indian traders ia 
Kismayu. Mr. Eodd took the |.^j:|'ll responsibility, he 
stated, of advising the Company’s Administrator to dis¬ 
continue the subsidies. The money would, in his opinion, 
be more effectually applied to the maintenance of ‘ a 
thoroughly efficient garrison’ at Kismayu. Mr. Eodd 
appeared to overlook the circumstance that the object of 
the subsidies was not the protection of Kismayu, but the 
opening of free access to the interior, and that a most 
successful exploration of the Juba river had been made 
by an unarmed steamer as a result of the new relations 
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established with the tribes. Bat he considered that ‘ an 
opportunity for a firm stand has been afforded by 
this deliberate and probably preconcerted •attempt to 
assassinate the Company’s representative in Baraza, in 
which numbers of the various subsidised tribes, and most 
of them representative men, were present. It may be 
advisable at some future time to reconsider the Question, 
and gifts are of course inevitable occasionally in oriental 
countries; but I vehture to submit that it is most desirable 
in the future interests of these countries to establish the 
principle of imposingj and not of purchasing, order and 
submission.’ 

The defences of Kisraayu were strengthened, the 
garrison increased, and in April Captain Charles 
Campbell, of the riiilomd, the senior naval officer, 
ordared a reconnaissance at the mouth of the Juba 
river to ascertain the situation of affairs. The Somalis 
were reported to be cneam 2 )ed at Gobwen on the river, 
amd apprehensions were felt as to the safety of the 
ster&wheel steamer Kenia, which v/as anchored in mid¬ 
stream, with her rudder disabled. The landing of the 
naval force produced ^j^ery good effect, and Mr. Todd 
stated that in consequence the Europeans (Captain Tritton 
and Ml*. Macdougall on board the Kenia) were in no 
danger, and as the stockade at Kismayu was close on 
completion the presence of a man-of-war was no longer 
necessary. Mr. Todd left on leave in May, and Mr. Bird- 
Thompson took charge in his absence, assisted by Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Earrant. Captain Tritton and Mr. 
Macdougall still remained in the river on the Kenia. The 
Somalis were assembled some miles further up the river 
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at a place called Yonti, and professed to be desirous of 
peace, but employed themselves in raiding. Some doubts 
were felt as to the fidelity of the Hyderabad troops which 
had been sent up to reinforce the garrison (the same 
levies of the Sultan’^s army who had been found un¬ 
trustworthy at Witu), but Mr. Bird-Thompson seemed 
to thint them I'eliable. In May this officer had 
several conferences with the Somalis, who I’eiterated 
their desire for peace, and confidence A’as so far restored 
that 150 of them came into the town with cattle, etc., 
behaving in a very orderly manner and depositing their 
arms, as required, at the gate. A boma or fort was con¬ 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. Hamilton, at 
a place called Turki Hill, commanding the Juba at 
Gobwen, a few miles from Ivismayu, and although this 
work, and the fortification of Kismayu, gave assurances 
of order in addition to the profession of the Somalis, 
startling new's was received in August of a fatal outbreak 
due to a new element of mischief. Seventy-four of the 
Hyderabad garrison deserted with their arms, joined’the 
Somalis, and attacked and took Turki Hill on the lllji 
August. Mr. Hamilton was kiJ,i‘'d, Only Mr. Farrant 
remained at Kismayu, Mr. Bird-Thompson having left in 
the end of .June on account of illness, and subsdliuently 
taken service with the new Witu Administration. Owing 
to the precarious position of the Keida, and the well 
grounded fear of the disloyalty of the rest of the Viroboto 
(Hyderabad) troops, Mr. Tritton found himself in this 
emergency powerless to revenge the death of Mr. Hamilton. 
By the assistance of H.M.S. Blanche, a party gallantly 
led by Lieutenant Lewes and guided by Count Lovatelli, 
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repulsed an attack on lusmayu on the 18th Au"ust, and 
rescued the Kenia from her critical position. The village 
of Hamilton’s murderers was attacked and destroyed, and 
his body was recovered. 

These occurrences gave rise to an interesting corre¬ 
spondence between the Directors aiftl the EoreignOffice on 
the question of responsibility for the condugt of the 
Somalis. When the Com])any was withdrawing from 
Witu the preceding month (July 18!)8) her Majesty’s 
Government insisted that the withdrawal should include 
the surrender by the Company of all administrative rights 
in the whole territory betw'ceii the Tana and Juba rivers. 
In accepting these terms the Company thereby ceased to 
possess jurisdiction beyond the ten mile radius of the port 
of Kismayu, and the Somalis, with the treaties made by 
thq Company, passed under the Administration of Witu. 
Under these circumstances, the Directors (‘Jilrd August) 
wrote to the Uoreign Office expressing their reliance 
upon such steps being taken by her l\Iajestv’s Agent 
anti Consul-General as he may deem practicable and 
eSpedient to protect the concession territory of this Com¬ 
pany from attacks by trjlfcs located beyond the ten mile 
radius limits.’ To fllR the reply was made ‘ tfiat though 
the Iraperial Eritish East Africa Company had retired 
from the administration of the whole territory between 
the Tana and the Juba, her Majesty’s Government is at 
present only undertaking to provide for the administra¬ 
tion of the territories over which the British Protectorate 
was declared on the 19th November 1890.’ The Somalis 
were held to be not within the limits of the Protectorate, 
and thS Company was left to take care of itself as best it 
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could. But it was pointed out to the Foreign Office that 
this contention was inconsistent with the terms of the 
notification in the London Gazette of ‘25th November 1890, 
of the assumption by her Majesty of the Protectorate 
of ‘ the territory of Witu, the' territories lying between 
that country and the’river Juba,’ etc., as well as with 
the termr of a Foreign Office proposal (17th January 
1891) relative to Witu, to the effect that the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, as Sovereign of the Protectorate, should 
simultaneously with Ihs appointment to the sovereignty 
‘ grant a concession to the Company of all the territory 
between the Tana and the Juba.’ These declarations 
undoubtedlj’’ recognised the limits of the Protecto¬ 
rate as extending to the Juba river, and the Directors 
had assumed further ‘ tliat as the Company’s withdrawal 
from the whole territory between the Tana and Juba yras 
insisted on by her Majesty’s Government concurrently 
with the withdrawal from the Protectorate, measures 
would be taken for assuming at the same time tow'ards, 
the tribes of that district the treaty obligations contracted 
by the Company by the desire of her .Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, at a time when German ,'\dvances in lhat region 
were sought to be counteracted.’ \iie Dii’ectors in replj'. 
were informed simply that they were ‘ mistaken i« sup¬ 
posing that her Majesty’s Government has undertaken 
responsibility as regards the administration of natives 
residing beyond those limits which, in the interior, have 
not been defined.’ 

In October 1893, Mr. Craufurd, an officer of experience, 
was specially sent out from England to take charge at 
Kismayu. The first question that confronted Mr. Crau- 
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furd was that of the engagements entered into with the 
Watoro colony at Gosha. These people were now within 
the jurisdiction of the Protectorate, but ^hay were 
naturally unable to discriminate between the Com¬ 
pany’s officers and those of the Government,* or 
to understand the altered relations of their terri- 
'tory since the transfer of Blst July. This itate of 
things was resulting in much embarrassment to the 
Company’s officer ai Kismayu, and it was urgently a case 
in which her Majesty’s Government ought to be prompt 
in accepting the responsibilities the surrender of which 
by the Company had been so recently insisted upon. The 
Directors (Ibth January 1894) pointed out to the Foreign 
Office that the runaway slave colony, ‘ numbering 40,000 
or 50,000, and forming an independent agricultural colony 
on t^je Juba between the Somalis of the interio)- and the 
coast, are no longer within the Company’s territoiy ; but 
recognising the value of such a powerful and independent 
ssttleraent as a factor in the development of the eountrj 
and as a buffer between the lawless Somali tribes and the 
coast belt, the Company's policy wa ■ to strengDhen the 
colony of runaway sla^s^ suijplying tliem, to a limited 

* ‘ Althougti wc have every wish tokoeji thingsninningsmoothly, 
and workliarmoniously with the Witu and Home Goveiimients, yet 
rs a fact we (sin do rotliing legally outside the ten-mile circle ; if 
the pledges are broken, British prestige will sutfe;—the natives 
cannot distinguish between the Company and the ( invernment; the 
Company’s Agent has always been called the “Balo74’’or Consul, 
and the frequent visits of the men-of-war liave coidirmed the im¬ 
pression on the native mind, particularly as on more than one 
occasion the Company’s officer was suporseded by the Jfaval Com¬ 
manding Officer for the time being.’— K. jmrt hj Mr. C. H. Crnufurd, 
2Hth November, lH9d. 
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extent, with guns and ammunition for their protection, 
and to stimulate the industry of the settlement by furnish¬ 
ing them ^ith seeds and implements.’ The people were 
now ‘looking for the fulfilment of the pledges made to 
them under the treaties approved by her Majesty’s 
Government on 23rd January 1892,’ and it was of 
importrface tliat some immediate decision should be* 
taken. 

This communication elicited from ‘the Foreign Office a 
mere acknowledgment of its receipt. No step has since 
been taken to discharge the responsibilities accompanying 
the transfer of territory. The object of Government in 
insisting on the transfer of the whole territory was not to 
promote the ends of the ‘ new era ’ by administering 
the coast for the benefit of the natives of the 
interior, but to penalise the Company’s withdrawal 
from Witu by annexing to the latter the benefits 
arising from the trade of the wide tract of 
country between the Tana and Juba, in which Witu h^l 
never enjoyed right or influence, and which had 'been 
secured to British interest by the exertions and money^of 
the Company alone. 

In Felfruary 1894, Gobwen ^^as raided by hostile 
Somalis, and on approaching Kismayu, were meh by the 
Company’s forces and defeated, suffering considerable loss 
of property. The action also resulted in the restitution 
of part of the property captured from the station at Turki 
Hill, and Mr. Craufurd was eventually successful in 
obtaining the surrender of the two cannon taken on that 
occasion. Three of the Arabs who were concerned in the 
attack on that place, which resulted in the deatli of Mr. 
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Hamilton, were arrested and, after trial at Mombasa, twt) 
were sentenced to death, and one to throe j’cars rigorous 
imprisonment.* Continual robberies wi4i violence 
characterised the districts beyond the Company’s juris¬ 
diction, which were now left free from the control of all 
law, and traders proceeding to and from the Gosha 
settlements were obliged to cross the Juba ant travel 
through the Italian territory for safety. ‘ The river tribes 
and friendly SomaMs,’Mr. Craufurd reported, ‘ are seek¬ 
ing protection and assistance from the Company’s Agent, 
whom they regard as the Consul of the Government of 
which they are the subjects. Within his district tht? 
Agent is able to offer protection, but b(!yond its limits he 
is not empowered to take action. Tliere is, apparently, 
no administration to which these people could be 
refewed.’ In another letter he remarks, ‘ It is ii wa.ste of 
time to communicate with the officials at Zanizbar.’ All 
Mr. Craufurd’s reports wei’e communicated, as received, 
te the Foreign Office. 

As an interesting corollai’y to the refusal of her 
Majesty’s Government to accept any responsibility for 
the maintenance of ordiw outside Kismayu, it may be 
added here that a like condition of things arose a year 
later on*the Tana, where certain Somali raids into the 
Company’s territory were taking place. In this case, 
however, the Company’s interests were connected with 
those of certain mission stations which were attacked and 
whose safety was endangered, and a circumstance so 

*3Iuch indignation was felt at Zanzibar and on the ooa.st 
generally, by the subsequent commutation of those sontcnocs, on 
technical grounds, by the Supreme Com t at Bombay. 
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calculated to draw public attention at home to the 
question of responsibility had the effect of obliging the 
Oonsul-Genpral and his Administration to take measures 
tor restraining the Somalis from those raids. 



CIIAPTEE XVI. 


THE HAILWAY SUUVEY. 

In pursuance of the*arrangement by which the Company 
•undertook to defray the costa of the preliminary survey 
^f the Eaihvay from. Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, 
Government pledging themselves to introduce a Vote for 
the purpose in the ensuing Session before the close of 
the financial year, the work was put in hand at once, and 
entrusted by the Treasury to Captain J. E. L. Macdonald, 
E.E.,’ assisted by Captain Pringle, and Lieutenants 
Twining and A,uetin, E.E. The Treasury instructions 
were that Captain Macdonald was to survey the route 
Mm Mombasa, vin Dagoreti or thereabouts, to Victoria 
Nyanza, reporting what in his opinion ‘ is the best route 
for* a line to be construc^d on the principle of the 
minimum first cost wh^^ll give a light railway capable 
of carrying at a reasonable working cost a moderate 
traffic 01? a gauge not excee<ling three feet six inches. 
And if, in his opinion, the line he may so lay out will not 
be sufficient for the probable requirements of the country 
traversed when it is properly opened up, he is to state in 
his Eeport the modifications in route, works, buildings, 
and permanent way necessary in his judgment to make 
it so on a gauge of three feet six inches. And he must 
prepare estimates for the light line to be first constructed. 
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and for the improvements necessary hereafter to convert 
it into the heavier line.’ It was also thought desirable 
that, on the return of the expedition to Dagoreti, the 
route should be surveyed from that place to Baza, on the 
Upper Tana, and a Eeport made on the comparative ad¬ 
vantages of that route, but no action was to be taken 
for this purpose ‘in the absence of previous agreement 
between the Treasury and the Company.’ * 

The aiTangenients made by the Company expedited 
the numerous preparations so much that the Survey 
expedition was ready to start on 7th December 1891, and 
two parties left the coast, one to w'ork direct to Teita, the 
other to survey by way of the Sabaki Biver, both to effect 
a junction at Tzavo. Without in this place following 
the details of the progress made by the survey, the 
extent to which that progress was indebted to thfl pre¬ 
paratory work of the Company may be gathered from a 
passage hi Sir William Mackinnon’s address to the 
Shareholders of the Company at a general meeting *011 
18th May 1892. After referring to the objects of the 
formation of the Company, and the practically unknown 
and unexplored character of W ■ "ountry which was to be 
opened up to trade, commerce, and good government, and 
pointing out that the first duty thus imposed "upon the 
Company was ‘ one of exploration to open up to the 
knowledge of Great Britain this new region and its 
resources, and to establish with the chiefs and people 
such friendly relations as would render practicable the 
object in view,’ Sir William added, ‘Moreover, there was 

* Africa, No. 2 (18!)2), page 8. The Tana route was afterwards 
condemned. 
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another most important object whicli tho Directors had 
constantly before them from the very commencement. They 
saw that in a country devoid of animal traflic, i«id in which 
such commerce as existed depended on human porterage— 
an exigency directly responsible for the slave trade—the 
^development of its commercial and industrial resources 
could hardly be attempted until better and cheaper means of 
transport and communication were provided. Accordingly, 
from the initiation *of the Compaii}", they have directed 
their efforts to exploring and opening up tiie country by 
forming stations and making roads, to the construction 
of a telegraph line connecting tho prhicipal coast ports, 
and gradually connecting these with the stations in the 
interior, to the testing of tho navigability of the two 
great waterways of the Tana and -luha by a specially 
constructed stern-wheel steamer, and above all to repeated 
examination of the country between the coast and the 
Victoria Nyanza, in order to ascertain tho likeliest route for 
tlie construction of that absolute necessity of commercial 
development and suppression of the slave traflic—a railway, 
ufthout which I emphatica^ysay no large amount of com¬ 
merce is possible, an^^-ifinuch good can be done, even by 
efforts such as we have been maliing. The result has been 
that almost every mile ol the country between Mombasa 
and the lake is now so well known from the frequent 
explorations of the Company’s caravans that, before the 
officers charged by her Majesty’s Government with the 
preliminary railway survey left England, we were able to 
supply them with information, which has so greatly 
facilitated their work, that in the space of httle more 
than three months they were able to report having 
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completed their survey for a distance of 400 miles from the 
coast, or to within from 100 to 180 miles of the Victoria 
Nyanza, without finding any obstacle to prevent the cheap 
and easy construction of the projected railway.’ 

The Eeport of Captain Macdonald on the important sec¬ 
tion from Mombasa to Kikuyu (350miles) was that there was 
nothing to prevent the construction of this line, nCi Voi, 
Kibweisi, and the Mikuyu Valley, in length about 340 miles, 
at a cost of about .t'1,02‘2,000, or about 4:3,000 per mile. 
‘ This,’ said the Eeport, ‘ is for a line, metre gauge, with 
light earthwork, and only ballasted when swampy 
ground has to be crossed, but fairly bridged. The 
gradients would be equivalent to 1'5 per cent, or one in 
sixty-six, gradients which admit of considerable carrying 
power. The most fertile districts of the Company’s 
territory would be in touch with the railway, and" the 
check the line would place on Masai raids would probably 
considerably extend the areas of cultivation, and enable 
much valuable and well watered land now uninhabited 16 
be made use of by the agricultural Wakamba.’ 

On the 3rd of March 189^^ Government proposed in 
Parliament a vote of 4:20,000 Eailway Survey, and 

an interesting and important debate ensued, extending 
over two sittings of the House of Commons. The vote was 
introduced by Mr. J. W. Lowther, Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who exjffained that the vote was sub¬ 
mitted in continuation and amplification of the traditional 
policy of this country in dealing wdth the suppression of the 
slave trade, and that the present action was more imme¬ 
diately due to the obligations contracted under the General 
Act of the Brussels Conference. For many years British 
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cruisers had been enga,e;ed at great exjienBe in checking 
the export slave trade by sea, but owing to the necessities 
of trade on land, carried on by means of ^lorters, the 
demand for porters sustained the traffic in slaves and the 
raiding by which they were supplied. The way to strike 
^ effectually at the slave trade was therefore to s^ipersede 
and extinguish the system of transjKjrt which gave rise to 
the demand for slaves, and tliis could only be done by 
means of a railway. Mr. Jjowther pointed out that the 
policy of developing East Africa by means of a railway 
originated under the auspices of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ment ill IHB.'j, when Lord Granville (Foreign Secretary) 
and his colleagues ‘had taken this matter into their serious 
consideration,’ and ‘ it was proposed to develop that 
portion of Central Afiica, especially by making a railway 
whiefh would run from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza, 
and the only condition which they attached to the pro¬ 
posal was that the sphere of limitation between the 
Gherman territory and ours should be distinctly laid down.’ 
The agreement which Lord Granville had contemplated in 
1885 became a fact in 188^ by the delimitation of the 
British and German ItTres of inlluence. li^ the terri¬ 
tory thus recognised as British we became responsible, 
under th*e Brussels Act, for the extinction of the slave trade 
by the means indicated in that Act as most effectual for the 
purpose, viz.:—‘ the construction of roads, and in par¬ 
ticular of railways connecting the advanced stations with 
the coast; ’ and the railway would not only ‘ ellLctually 
kill the further continuance of slave di’iving and slave 
raids,’ but it would also entail benelits of a lasting and 
not of a temporary character by promoting commerce and 
s 
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civilisation in tho territory. The acquisition of Uganda 
hy the Company gave an additional importance to the 
policy of c'onstructing a railway. It was the only 
Christian country in Central Africa, it contained a fine 
race of men, and enjoyed a degree of native civilisation 
raising ^t considerably above surrounding countries. 
Facility of communication with that part of our territory 
was essential. ‘ We stood at the parting of the ways. 
If we did nothing now we should go backward. It was 
obvious that in consequence of the great cost [owing 
to want of elfcetive means of transport] of maintain¬ 
ing Captain Lugard and those who were with him in 
Uganda it would be impossible for the British East Africa 
Company, or, indeed, for her Majesty’s Government to 
keep him there. lie would therefore have to bo with¬ 
drawn, and if he were withdrawn it needed no great 
powers of pro]ihecy to foresee that the Mahomedan 
tribes on tho outskirts of Uganda, would at once attack 
that State, where the mis.sionaries who were now settled 
there w'ould probably be the first to be sacrificed. At all 
events such an event w’ould gi^je a great spurt to the slave 
trade, which our establishment iiUji'iganda had already in 
some measure put a stop to, and which it was almost im¬ 
possible to materially curtail by any operations wliich we 
might undertake upon the coast. If, therefore, we desired 
to go forward in what he might term the traditional 
policy of the country, the way was clear before us, and 
the means hud been pointed out by the unanimous voice 
of Europe. The cost of making this railway, as dompared 
with the vast sums we had expended in maintaining our 
vessels off the east coast of Africa, was tritling. At ajj 
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events by adopting the alternative her Jlajesty’s Govern¬ 
ment proposed we should show tliat our vaunted pliilan- 
thropy was not a sham, and our jirofessiojis of huraani- 
tarianism were not mere hypocrisy.’ 

Mr. Bryce having complained of tlic absence of informa- 
. tion on the subjeet of the proposed railway, fnd eon- 
tended that our obligations wej-o binding only in 
a ‘protectorate ’ .and not ih what was termed a 
‘ sphere of influence,’ the Chancellor of the I'lxcheiiuer 
(Mr. Goschen) replied that the object of tho sur¬ 
vey (the question now before the House), was to 
(jbtain information, and as to the other jioint, whilst 
nations to the north and south of us in Mast Africa were 
taking measures to meet their responsibilities, in their 
spheres of influenee, it was suggested that ‘ we in tho 
centre were to ride off on the ground that we had not a 
protectorate.’ In that, he confessed, ho thought we 
should ‘ cut only a sorry figure.’ Jlr. Gladstone ‘ollowed, 
violently opposing the vote in a speech that was based 
thr/iughout on very limited and iliaecm ate knowledge of 
th*e subject. He acknow’^dged the importance of the 
object in view'—the 8%k.^|iressioii of the slave Iprade—and 
declared^ that ‘ the memory of what has taken place in 
former generations from the date of the Assiento Treaty 
tends to bring to our minds the conviction that we ought 
to take a large and liberal view of any jiroposal ’ for that 
object. But the importance of the object did not 
exempt us from the duly of ascertaining that the means 
proposed’ were adapted to that end, that the means wore 
sufficient and compatible with general notions of law and 
right, and that in attaining our cud ‘ we shall not com. 
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mit other errors and even give countenance to crimes 
from which, if presented to us, we should recoil.’ Mr. 
Gladstone cdinplained that there was not a scrap of in¬ 
formation to guide them in the papers before the House, 
and rejected the argument that we had any obligation of 
the kind^undor the llrussels Act. He then proceeded to 
attack the vote on the ground of an utterly gratuitous 
and unjustified assumption that the money for the survey 
was being asked because “ the Company is not able to 
command the sum of -£20,000.’ He complained of the 
absence of information in the papers before the House, 
but the papers contained information in the face 
of which it was extj'aordinary to make such a 
statement. The survey was being made on account of 
the Government, and in pursuance of the public 
pledges of the Government, and the Company tvere 
actually advancing the money in question whilst the 
Government were waiting to obtain it from the House of 
Commons. Grent part of the survey was already com¬ 
pleted by this means. ‘This we do know,’ Mr. Gladstj)ue 
reiterated, in continued disi ;^ard of the facts referred 
to, ‘ that £20,000 for the purposi,^ of the survej' cannot 
be produced by the Comimny, and therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment are called in.’ He then went on to oppose the 
survey on the plea that it could only be prosecuted with 
bloodshed, and the railway made only by confiscation of 
the land of the natives. The authority repeatedly 
quoted bj’ Mr. Gladstone was that of a gentleman who 
made no claim whatever to be an authority, a gentleman 
who had never been in East Africa, and whose knowledge 
of the country and its inhabitants liad only been some- 
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what superficially gleaned for the purposes of framing a 
rough estimate of the probable cost of such a railway 
as was proposed. The Directors of the Company had 
themselves applied to Sir Guilford Molesworth, as an 
engineer of acknowledged eminence, to give them an 
estimate, and had supplied him with papers and 
other data for the purpose. Mr. Gladstone,fover and 
over again in his speech, placed this distinguished 
engineer in the position of an authority on tlic dangers 
of the country the survey had to pass through, and the 
character of the natives. First of all, he referred con¬ 
temptuously to ‘these papers cf Sir Gilbert (a'ic) 
Molesworth, which contain nothing apijroaching to in¬ 
formation at all,’ and then, in the ardour of debate, went 
on to make Sir G. Molesworth his chief authority foi' 
facts, in regard to which Sir G. Moleswoitli made no 
pretensions whatever to speak as an autliority. ‘ Sir G. 
Molesworth says that it is a survey that cannot be made 
ivithout the presence of many hundreds of men. Is it 
expected that there will be any employment for th^se 
iji’en '} ’ He was immedia^ly answered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that as a matter of fact, only forty 
armed men had goii^Avitli the survey, that thCy had come 
from ladia where they had been accustomed to survey, 
that they went as assistant surveyors as well a.s to afford 
protection to those engaged in the work. But Mr. Glad- 

* .Sii- Guilford Mole.sworth'.s letter to the Treasury, from wtiieli 
the quotations were made, merely poiiite<i to the pos.sihility of fight¬ 
ing with the Masai, judging from the accounts of Thomson’s and 
Dr. Peters' expeditions : hut he expressed his opinion that fighting 
would be avoidtd by the presence of an armed escort commanded hy 
Europeans. 
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stone retorted, ‘Sir G. Molesworth says that there is a 
strong hostility against Europeaiifl, and that any expedi¬ 
tion that may be orgaiiised [the expedition had already 
been orf;anised, and had passed through four-fifths of the 
distance in perfect i)eace must have an escort sufficiently 
strong to resist an attack. That is the peaceful survey,’ 
etc. ‘ I fknow that these Masai—if I can trust Hir G. 
Molesworth—are on the route .... and that you must 
put them down.’ ‘ You sec from what Sir Gilbert (.vie) 
klolesworlh says that hostilities are to be looked upon us 
certain.' ‘ If crime is committed in the course of the 
forcible operations anticipated by t?ir Gilbert .Molesworth 
.... how are you to pinii.sli that crime ? ’ To crown 
the irrelevancy of this reniarkable speech, kfr. Gladstone 
drew arguments against the railway from the circum¬ 
stances of a country situated some hundreds of miles 
beyond its projrosed terminus. He believed that Uganda 
lay on the route between the coast and the Lake Victoria, 
and lhat the line, and the survey e.xjjedition, would hav(;. 
to pass through that country. On the reports of Captain 
liUgard relative to the laud and jiopulation of Uganda, 
Ylr. Gladstone established hiJi'charge that the railway 
would involve the coniiseatioii ofLviid and the employ¬ 
ment of forced labour, and on the strength of the fore¬ 
going e.xtraordinary premises and authorities he ‘ wa.shed 
his hands of all responsibility for such proceedings.'* 

Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his speech, had demanded 
by what title we went into the countries between the 
coast and the lake to make this railway survey. He was 
at once informed that treaties, which gave us that right, 
T/mcti report, 4th ^Farch 
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had been made all along the route. Then it was sug¬ 
gested, both by Mr. (rbiJatone iin<l anotbor iiKun!)or (Afr. 
Laboucliere) who followed, that these treaties were bein,:; 
withhold from the House beeauae (although not iiskod 
for) they wore not on the table. ‘ There In^s bei.-n a 
most deliberate intention,’ .«aid the lattcT speaker, ‘on tin; 
part of the Government and tlio I'last Afrin:. j(doni[)any 
to conceal from us the facts tleit were in their own 
jrossession. Wheso are thc.se treaties and inai)H ’ Sir 
hewis Felly (one of the Directors of the Company), 
effectively disposed of the question of the trc^atie.s. ‘ I 
hold in my hand,*’ he said, ‘a list of seventy-eiolit 
treaties entered into wdth various chieftains between the 
coast line and the Victoria Nyanza.’ Sii’ fjcwis Felly 
read to the House the terms of the treaties, ami tin- 
declaration of protection on the jiart of the Company 
annexed to eacdi. He reminded the House that a I’epoih 
by Captain Lugard, which the Op[K)sition alleg<;d liad 
.been concealed from the House, but from ubich, never¬ 
theless, quotations were made by them, had been furnished 
by the Directors themselves to' the leading members of 
the Oppositio!!. He cli-. iTcnged Sir W. Harcourt (in the 
absence of Mr. GladS^Jne) to say whether tin.'* was not the 
fact, at*d Sir William Hareourt admitted it. Sir Lewi' 
Felly e.xposed the ignorance of the geograpliy of the 
country displayed in Mr. Gladstone’s id(!a that the rail¬ 
way was to pa.ss through or terminate in I'ganda. Tlie 
Victoria Nyanza, a sheet of water of ‘27,000 square miles, 
intervened between L’ganda and what was to be the ter¬ 
minal point of the railway. The argument of Mr. 
Gladstone against the proposal, on the ground that thei e 
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were disturbances in Uganda, was parallel to ' an objection 
to constructing a railway from London to Holyhead for 
the purpose of supplying Ireland, because there happened 
to be an attempt at revolution in some place like Cork. 
The right hon. gentleman,’ added Sir Lewis Felly, ‘ says, 

" A map—give us a map.” A map has been hanging for a 
long tim^in the Tea-room, and there were maps all over * 
London.’ Sir Lewi.s Felly quoted authoritative recent 
reports showing the prevalence of the. .slave trade in the 
region the railway would pass through, and amongst 
others, one from the well known paper Truth, from a cor¬ 
respondent w'hom the editor (Mr. Labouoherc, M.F.) 
vouched for as a reliable authority, stating that ‘ slaves 
form the currency ’ of trade in the countries in question. 

Sir William Harcourt, notwithstanding the contradic¬ 
tions and explanations already given in the course of ,the 
debate, and ignoring further corrections with which his 
speech was interrui)tod, persisted in maintaining that the 
railway was going to Uganda, through a country whiclj. 
we had no right to enter, among populations burning with 
fanatical hostility, and so on. ‘ The railway does not go'to 
Uganda,’ interposed Mr. Burde^SCoutts, ‘ it is a railway to 
the Lake.’ ‘^Tlu' Foreign Office,’ rij^ied Sir W. Harcourt, 
ignoring also Sir Lewis Felly’s explanation, ‘ opened this 
as the case of a railway to Uganda.’ ‘ I never did any¬ 
thing of the sort,’ answered the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, ‘I said it was proposed that the railway 
should go from Mombasa on the coast to the eastern 
border of the lake.’ It was all, however, to no effect. Sir 
W. Harcourt went on quoting Captain Lugard’s report on 
Uganda as a picture of the country the railway was to 
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pass through. ‘The report of Captain Lugard,’ ho 
declared, ‘ shows that .... if you have tliis rail¬ 
way made it is quiteobvious yon must have platelayers witli 
rifles eveiy 100 yards alone the line, and not only when 
you make it, but to prevent it being pulled up.’ The 
whole case against the railway, as it was presentesd by 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William TTarcourt, was iased on 
premises devoid of any justification, the entire debate on 
this side being a* conspicuous effort to manufacture 
argument from irrelevant assumptions. l\Ir. Goschen 
{Chancellor of the Exchequer) concluded the discussion 
by twitting the last speaker (Sir W. llarcourt) on his 
unwillingness to lake the opinion of the House by a 
division. But a division would be taken because ‘ we 
want to know how many members will endorse the speecli 
whicji has fallen from the right honourahle gentleman.’ 
Mr. Goschen again reminded them that the idea of tin; 
railwaj", to which they were now so violently opposed, 
originated with themselves when in office in lH8d, and lie 
quoted the words of Lord Granville’s dispatch. As to the 
E^st Africa Company, whijih Sir W. llarcourt accused 
of many things, ‘ the ^g^cat merit of the East Africa 
Company,’ said the “Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘ by which they have already rendered great service 
to civilisation,’ was that ‘they have introduced the 
custom of paying for everything on liberal terms where- 
ever thej' pass. That is why their caravans have passed 
safely over certain tracks whore formerly travellers used 
to be attacked.’ Mr. Goschen pointed out the erroneous 
data upon which Mr. Gladstone formed his judgment 
when he relied on the expedition of Dr. Peters, with its 
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‘rough methods,’ but ‘the East Africa Company hare 
from the beginning followed the policy which they have 
inherited fiym tliose Scotsmen who have been engaged in 
missionarj’ enterprise, a policy which has already pro¬ 
duced such discipline in the country that large numbers 
of porters are able to pass now over places where before 
it was fmpossible for them to travel in safety.’ It was* 
suggested that the natives might be unjustly dealt with. 
The Gliancellor of the Exchequer answered that ‘ in that 
respect the East A frican Company had a blameless record.’ 

The leaders of the Opposition had not the courage to 
support their speeches by their votes, and left the House 
before the division took place. The House testified its 
opinion of these speeches by carrying the vote by a 
majority of !)8 (Ayes 211, Noes 118)*, many of the 
majority being members of the party led by Mr. filad- 
stonc and Hir W. Ilarcourt. 

15y the 7th August 1892, the survey was not only 
finished, but the expedition had reached Kikuyu on its 
return to tlie coast. A telegram from Captain Macdonald, 
despatched from this place, s^immarised, in a few wordj, a 
result whicli furnislied a striking commentary to the 
hostile declamations in thellouse oi’Commons in March:— 

‘ Kikuyu, 7 th August. Survey succeeded in finding 
good line to Sio Bay, Victoria Nyanza. Length about 
700 miles. Cost, under .i“2,.'500,000. Excellent harbour. 
No fighting. Officers well.’ 

On arriving at Kibwezi (200 miles from the coast), on 
Jtli September, Captain Macdonald received instructions 
from Government to return to Uganda to inquire into 
♦ Parliamentary Debatoa, 4th March 1891. 
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the causes of the late ih'stiirbniiccs. The cDUJDJiuid of 
the sui'i’C' 3 ’party was accordingJy transfLiTml to (,'aptaiii 
Pringle, R.E., wl:o arrived at Slombasa will^llie expedi- 
on 28rd September. Captain Pringle, aeeoinpanit'd by 
Lieutenants Twining and Austin, immediattly afterwards 
sailed for England to complete tlu' Peport and estimates, 
and the remainder of the expedition was disbamt^al. 

In June 18!)8, the full lleport of the Survey was ])re- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament in a voliiniinoiis 
blue book. The estimated length of the ])roi)nsed liiu! 
was 657 miles, and the cost 10,000, ludiig an average', 
of ,T3,40!) per mile. ' The estimate included cost of con¬ 
struction and equipment. TIk; gauge ad<)j)t(id was three 
feet six inches. Provision was made for water su])i)Iy in 
the first 200 miles of the road, for the sui)idy of tlie bull; 
of tl\p laboii!'during the first two 3 -ears from India, and 
for a special railwa 3 'police. The line, as projected, would 
be equal to running four trains a day (of an average of 
aljjout thirty passengers and forty tons of go als), with 
da 5 'light running only ; from six to idglit trains with liotb 
da^' and night running; and when the traltic should ex¬ 
ceed these limits, the line could be converted into a line 
for heavy traffic, comparable with the Indian nietre gauge 
railway lines, at an additional cost of L‘2,2fl0 iier mile. 
The route recommended for the line was ‘ practically that 
which Sir Guilford Moleswortb, ni bis Iteport on the pro¬ 
posed railwa}', dated 1st Jfa}' iHbl, states, “ presents the 
only probable chance of obtaining an inexpensive rail¬ 
way.” ’ * 

♦ The report!, of .Sir John Fowler and (ieneriil Sir K. William,*, 
K.E., contemplated the same route. 'I'hc eKtiniaitd cost per mih: 
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‘ The proposed route for the railway,’ says the official 
Eeport, ‘ follows generally the shortest line to the north¬ 
east cornerrof Lake Victoria, as far as the junction of the 
Etakatok and Guaso Masa rivers (miles, liliO). Thence, 
though the Nzoia is not quite so direct as the caravan 
route through Kabras, the work is easier, and a bettor 
gradient' attainable. The route passes near the cultivated' 
districts of Ndara and Ndi, through that of Kibwezi, is 
in touch with the populous country of Ulu, and passes 
through the fertile countries of Kikuyu, Ketosh, and 
North Kaviroiido. Ey this route the Masai would be pre¬ 
vented from raiding Ukainbaiii, Kikuyu, Ketosh, and 
Kabras. It would afford communication with the grazing 
grounds of the Upper Atlii Plain and Naivasha Vallej’, 
and would enable the high lying Guaso Xgisliu plateau to 
be opened up by European enterprise. Further, bj’ 
means of its terminus on the Lake Victoria, and by 
steamboats plying on the lake, the railway would connect 
the populous and fertile lake districts with the sea, a,ad 
grant the outlet so necessju'y for the development of 
these countries.’ ^ 

The opposition to the railway in the House of Com¬ 
mons rested almost entirely on oH^dctions drawn from the 
character of Uganda and of the Masai. It is interesting 
to note what the lleport says specially on those two 
points. ‘ The country of Uganda is too far distant from 
the terminal station for the people to have much say in 

was iSjUiC), while the Government Survey made it .£;5,40'.i, a renmrk- 
able proof how right the Directora were in their contention that the 
orticial Survey wa.s unnecessary as a preliminary to a.sking Parlia¬ 
ment for the guarantee on the capital. 
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tliG construction of tho railway.’ Itut the civilisation of 
•’1,500,000 people in the lake districts, and the develop¬ 
ment of their countries, would be assured by the con¬ 
struction of the railway. ‘ As regards the action of the 
Masai with respect to the construction of the projected 
railway, I do not think that they would oiler any opposi¬ 
tion to it. Cases of thieving would occur, ns elsewhere, 
but of organised or even petty opposition there would 
probably be none.’ The Masai were estimated at 
100,000, and the first effect of the railway would bo to 
put a stop to thoiiy i-aiding and oblige llumi to adopt 
peaceful industry. ‘ To recapitulate,’ says the lieport, 
‘ it is extremely improbable that any opposition would be 
experienced at the hands of any of the tribes to tho 
construction of a railway from Mombasa to Ijake 
Yictbria.’ 

Besides the development of the agricultural and com¬ 
mercial resources of the countries it would pass through, 
aftd the civilisation of their population, the lieport deals 
largely with the effect of the. railway on the slave 
trade. The expedition in the course of its pi-ogress 
through the country some personal experience of the 
character of the traffic. The survey parties were joined 
at various places by runaway slaves, deserters from Arab 
caravans who avoided the survey people. The only 
occasion on which the expedition appeared to have been 
threatened with hostilities was in Sotik, where 
‘ large parties of armed natives collected in com¬ 
manding positions near villages on the approach of 
our caravan, and in reply to a question regarding 
their intentions, would say, “We are here to prevent your 
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men from kidnapping our young men and women.” 
This would point to the general custom of Swahilis in 
the country/iis European caravans but rarely travel by 
this road.’ The character of the slave trade in British 
East Africa is fully described in the Report. Formerly 
it had been the object of the Arab or Swahili traders to , 
obtain slaves for the free carriage of their ivory to the 
coast, and they attacked native villages, capturing men 
and women to act as porters. ‘ Now, however, in the 
British sphere of influence, at all events east of the 
Lake, a great change has taken'place. The energetic 
action of the [.I3.E.A. Company’s officials in the interior, 
and on the coast, has rendered this old method of obtain¬ 
ing slaves, with its many attendant cruelties, too difficult 
and dangerous a pursuit to be indulged in to any great 
extent.' Bui the trade by ‘ purchase ’ was carried bn so 
as to render detection difficult, slaves being purchased 
(captives made in inter-tribal wars, or bought in inter¬ 
tribal traffic, chiefly women and children), and children 
frecpieutly kidnapped, all being done as an adjuncl^ to 
the legitimate business of a trading caravan. ‘Wlmn 
the stock of trade goods is exhaur^"!, the return journey 
to the coast is commenced. So long as the caravan 
marches through unfrequented country, no attempt at 
concealment is made; but through districts where detec¬ 
tion of their slaves is possjible, the following system is 
adopted. The caravan splits into two parties, one with 
the bulk of the ivory and Swahili porters marches by 
the usual roads openly, and pays the recognised customs 
dues at the Company's posts. They account for the 
diminution in their numbers by epidemics of smallpox, by 
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the recurrence of famine or war, ami will relate mobl. 
circumstantially how such and sucdi men were cut up 
in the Suk or Nandi country. Meanwhile thd other por¬ 
tion of the caravan, the remunerative portion, marches 
by unfrequented roads to the coast, making detours 
^wherever the proximit 3 ' of a caravan with a hluropean 
leader necessitates such a move. On arrival at the coast, 
the same system of deceit is carried out: one portioii of 
the caravan marching into Mombasa with the bulk of the 
ivory, and the same story of their losses. The second por¬ 
tion further sub-divides into smaller parties which march 
to various Arab shambas. The ivory and slaves they get 
rid of piecemeal as opportunity oJl’ers, the former being 
sold to Indian traders, the latter to Arabs ami Swahilis. 
The slaves are employed in the shambas by their masters, 
who ‘thus obtain cheap labour. The wommi generally 
becomes wives or concubines of their owners.’ The 
trade was believed to be increasing, and it was said no 
S^fahili ivory caravans returned to the coast without 
slaves. ‘Several well known Arabs on the coast are 
reported to send an annual caravan more for slaves than 
for ivory.’ Caravai^ h'om the (lerimin siibere of in¬ 
fluence starting from Pangani and other coast ports travel 
through the British sphere and take down slaves with 
them, ‘ the facilities for slave trading being undoubtedly 
greater by these routes than by the (iompany’s trade 
route. Unless such slaves are actually caught in the 
slave sticks’it is exceedingly difliciill to identify them, 
the women being represented to be the wives of some 
members of the caravan, and all being ‘ warned not to 
say anything to the “Mzungu” (European),’ under threats 
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of various terrors. The hardships of the long caravan 
journey are very severe on the poor slaves, and when 
passing foodless and waterless tracts of the country it is 
they, and not their masters, who suffer. The methods 
by which they are obtained arc an additional featuie of 
horror. One savage tribe raids another, carrying off 
cattle aui slaves, and selling the latter to the coast traders 
for wire or other articles of barter. So cheap are they in 
certain districts that west of Mount Elgon ‘women 
prisoners of war are sold for two large coloured beads 
apiece.’ In many cases tribes, in time of famine, sell 
their children to obtain food. 

No doubt exists as to the reality and magnitude of this 
evil, which the opponents of the railway in Parliament 
sought to minimise or wholly deny, and the extent and 
vitality of the evil afforded ample justification for proposals 
to remedy it. flow far the railway would operate to 
suppress the trailic was carefully investigated, and the 
results are shown in the report. First of all, by super¬ 
seding the prevalent system of commercial transport by 
means of human porters, the railway would deprive 
slaves of their chief value to th/j jilave owners at the 
coast, who are accustomed to hire them out for this pur¬ 
pose. There would, therefore, be less demand at the 
coast for slaves. With the cheap and rapid competition 
of the railway in the field, caravan tradmg would come to an 
end, or if persisted in for unlawful purposes would attract 
too much attention for its safety. ‘ As has been shown,’ 
says the Eeport, ‘ the Company’s trade route, with its few 
posts, has done much to compel the slave traders to 
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|ameliorate the condition of the slave,has made them dis- 
Igoi’ge large numbers of victims, and forced them to employ 
indirect and round-about routes. It is only»i’eaaonal)lo to 
suppose that the railway, with its still further reacli, its 
numerous stations, its facilities for railway police, its lino of 
telegraph, its rapid commiinication,'etc., would render even 
these out of the way routes very iniicli more diilcult, and 
the slave trade a still more dangerous profession. Again, 
and this is perhaps as important a fact as tliat last 
mentioned, the civilising inlluencc the railway wouhl 
have on the country at large, the chocks that better and 
stronger government following in its wake would place on 
intertribal wars, the conso(jueut non-existence of captives 
of war available for purchase; all these are deterrents 
and preventives to slave trade by purchase or raiding.' 
Thedake regions, Usoga, [Tganda, Unyoro, and .dher dis¬ 
tricts, were described as ‘a hotbed of slavery.’ The 
effect of the railway on these regions would be great, by 
Uieans of the easy communication by stoatnboat from its 
terminus. The advance of civilisation would extinguish 
^Jie slave trade. But in dealing with the regions east of 
the Lake we are ‘ dealing only with the tentacles of the 
great octopus' whicirTolds Equatorial Africalu its grasp. 
The rail^’ay would make it possible to strike at its vital 
organs, and so destroy' it. The I. E. B. A. Coniiiany bus 
achieved much at a distance of 800 miles from its 
base,’ but the fresh base afforded by a railway would 
give the anti-slavery forces command over Unyoro, 
Manyema.'and the provinces of the Upper Nile. ‘By 

° By causing slaves to be well treated, as ostensible- iiieiiibers of 
the caravan pat ty, in order to conceal the fact of their being slaves. 


8 
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any other means/ is the deliberate conclusion of this 
able and exhaustive Eeport, the suppression of the 
slave trade ^n the British sphere of influence ‘ must 
be a slow, partial, and costly process.’ 

No other means have been proposed. It is now two 
years since this Report was presented to Parliament, and 
nothing If xs yet been done, nor have her Majesty’s Govern- ’ 
ment indicated an intention of taking any action to give 
effect to it. The only decision on the subject which they 
have made public up to the present is contained in an 
announcement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. Harcourt) in the House of Commons on 18th Eebruary, 
in reply to a question by one of his supporters, that 
it is not contemplated to ask any money, or consent 
to any bori'owing of money, in connection with a railway 
during the present session of Parliament. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE UGANDA MISSION. 

The narrative of events relating to Cganda, left off in a 
former chapter at the point when tlie Company, at tlie 
solicitation of Government, consented to prolong its 
occupation until Blst March Its sequence is con¬ 

nected with the course of certain proposals made liy the 
Directors with a view to the promotion of public interests 
in East Africa. To the origin of these jiroposals it is 
necessary to revert before proceeding with the history of 
Sir Gerald Portal's mission to Uganda. 

1 1n the early part of 1892 the Directors began to jiei- 
cieve that the status and operatigns of the Company were 
^loiisiderably affected by the altered relations of her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General, who was now not 
merely the official representative of the Imjteiial Govern¬ 
ment, iMt was also invested with interests of another 
nature as the director of the Administration of the Hultan 
of Zanzibar. These interests and those of the Company 
could not, in the nature of things, always run together, 
and it was foreseen that inevitable friction would arise in 
which the Consul-General would occupy a different posi¬ 
tion towards the Company from that which he had held 
prior to the declaration of a Protectorate over Zanzibar. 
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These were among the considerations which led the 
Directors, in the summer of 1892, to review the position 
of the Company; and the approaching withdrawal from 
Uganda—to be followed, as was generally expected, by an 
occupation on the part of her Majesty’s Government— 
accentuated the situation whicli, iii the interests of East 
Africa as • well as those of the Com^jany, called for 
attention. 

Brietiy, the motives of the Directors for approaching 
Government on the subject wore stated in the Heport 
issued to the shareholders on IStli May 1893. It was 
there observed that ‘ if the British Protectorate is to be 
extended, pei'haps her Majesty’s Government may find it 
inconvenient for the Comj)any to retain administrative 
control over so large a tract as the coast zone, in which 
case your Directors are prepared to support a scheme in¬ 
volving the re-transfer, on ecjuitable terms, to the 
Sultanate of all the rights and privileges acquired by the 

Company.In view of the inconvenience wf 

the Company retaining its ports while the interior is 
being developed by other interests, communications havy 
been addressed to the Eoreign Otlice with the view to 
facilitate arrangements, and to be in a position to meet 
the wishes of her Majesty's Govermnent in the matter. 
As far back as 30th .Inly 1H92, two Directors waited upon 
the Marquis of Salisbury to submit a scheme for the re¬ 
absorption of the Company by the Zanzibar Protectorate. 
His Lordship received the proposals favourably; but, as 
he was then on the eve of resigning office, he could do no 
more than promise to forward the proposals to Zanzibar 
for Sir Gerald Portal’s consideration, and leave the 
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question for settlement in tlie hands of his successor. Sir 
G. Portal’s reply to the proposal,' it was added, ‘ though 
doubtless duly received, has not been con*inunicated to 
the Company, but there is reason to believe that oflicer 
advocates some such scheme as that suggested being 
worked out.’ 

The proposals submitted to the Marquis of Si'Jisbury on 
:30th July 1892, after referring to the linancial aspect of 
the administration of the districts between the coast and 
Lake Victoria, and suggesting that the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
in consideration of his substantial interest i)i the develop¬ 
ment of the territory, should assist in guaranteeing the 
capital necessary for further operations, proceeded to 
state as the only alternatives, either that the Company 
should surrender its Charter and confine its future opera¬ 
tions to the coast zone, ‘ or, if the political and coinmercial 
advantages acquired by means of its capital be worth pre¬ 
serving to the nation, that on obtaining reasonable 
comiiensation for its outlay, the Company sliould resign 
its concession into the hands of tlic Hultan with a view to 
its being absorbed in a Protectorate embracing the whole 
British sphere.’ 'J^ directors, in submitting the pro¬ 
posals, declared theiuselvc.s to be far from “desiring the 
adoptioif of either alternative; they retained entire 
confidence in the succe.ss of the Company’s enteriirise 
with time and the favouring conditions which there were 
reasonable grounds for anticipating; but they were never¬ 
theless, ‘prepared to conform to the exigencies of the policy 
that may commend itself to her Majesty’s Government, 
ready on the one hand to co-operate in any arrangement 
that may be deemed best in the public interest, willing on 
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the other to accede to any settlement that shall equitably 
safeguard the rightful claims of the shareholders of the 
Company.’ I^rd Salisbury forwarded a copy of the 
Directors’ letter to Sir G. Portal for report, authorising 
him ‘ to send a summary of the report by telegraph if he 
sees fit,’ but the nature of that Report, if made, was not 
disclosed, i.lthough it was known that Sir G. Portal was 
in favour of a settlement of affairs in East Africa on some 
such lines. 

The matter now lay in abeyance for many months, and 
before the subject was again taken,up, the mission of Sir 
Gerald Portal to Uganda intervened, on the issue of 
which (he consideration of the question was afterwards 
held by her Majesty’s Government to be dependent. 

The Directors, on ^rd October 1892, had decided to 
accede to the proposal of Government that the Company’s 
occupation of Uganda sliould be continued for three 
months after Ist January 1893. Instructions were im¬ 
mediately telegraphed to Mombasa, lor transmission by 
special messengers to . Captain Williams in Uganda. 
From the point of view of the considerations which had 
influenced the Directors in regard to the occupation of 
Uganda—coiisiderations exclusively of national interest— 
they had assented with reluctance to a prolongation of 
the Company’s stay in that country for only three 
months. They were unable to see what public interest 
could be served by such a step, the ostensible grounds of 
the proposal not having any existence in fact. The 
divergence between the motives of the Directors and those 
of her Majesty’s Ministers in reference to Uganda became 
still more evident from later negotiations initiated by the 
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Government. On the ISth November 11 sugRestion \va.s 
made to Sir William Mackinnon by Sir Philip Currie, 
Permanent Under Secretary at the Forcigi OlKce, with 
regard to a continued occupation by the Company after 
the date fixed for withdrawal (31st ifarch I8!)3) 011 con¬ 
dition of a Buflicient yearly grant of money from the 
Treasury. Sir W. Mackinnon (tailed a special meet¬ 
ing of the Directors without delay and submitted the 
proposal to their coiiHideration. 'L'liis meeting took place 
on 18th November. On the Kith (the day after the 
interview with Sir Philip Currie) Lord lloseljery had 
written to Sir W. Mackinnon, ‘ I presume I may consider 
that your conversation with Sir P. Currie of yesterday 
contains your final views. It may, liowcsvcr, be convenient 
that you should state them directly tome. If so,perha])s, 
you "could call here [P’orcign Ollice] between eleven and 
noon to-morrow.’ Under this official sanction the (pieHtion 
was considered by the Directors on the 18th November. 
The result w’as communicated to Lord Itosebery in a 
letter, addressed to Sir Philip Currie, which Sir W. 
Mackinnon forwarded direct to Lord Itosebery with the 
following note :— 

‘30 (hd Ijiirliu^'ton Street, 

• 18th Novemh(n‘ 1892. 

‘ Dear Lord Rosebery,— 1 was able yesterday afternoon to 
explain to tho Board of the I. B. E. A. Cornjiany what passed at 
the interview between Sir Philip Currie and myself, leaving 
them to jjrepare the necessary reply, as 1 felt too unwell to 
remain. 

‘ This morning a draft reply w'as brouglit to nio hero. I 
made a good many changes, but finally accepted tho letter in 
its present form; but as it may stUl contain some some sugges- 
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tioiiB your Lordship might wisli more or loss altered, I have 
thought it best to soud it direct to you, as I am anxious, if 
poBsible, that it should wjutain notliing contrary to your views 
and wishes. 

‘ I may say that if you think three yeai-s inadmissible, I am 
ready to do all in my power to got the Board to agree to two 
years; but I fear it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to got tlioi^ to agree to a shorter period for the reason stated 
in the lotti'r. 

‘ £50,000 a year as the suxuiort needed has been named after 
a carefully revised estimate. Tiio details of this estimate I 
could soud you if required. 

‘1 shall bo here all to-morrow (Saturday) forenoon and 
afternoon in case you should wisli me to come and see you re¬ 
garding th(' contents of the letter. 

‘ Believe me, etc., 

‘W. JIackinnon.” 

The following was the otlioial letter containing the 
decision of the Board ; — 

30 Dill Burlington Street, 

18th November 1892. 

‘ Dear Sir Pliilip, —i lo.st no time in submitting to tlie Coust 
of Directors (he sugge.stioii made by you at our interview of 
the 15th iii.st. with regaid to the continued oceiqmtion, by tho 
(Company, of Lfganii.i, for a furtlior period after the time 
in-osont lixod by tho Govornnient, on. veeeijit of a sufficient 
yearly grant o'! money. 

‘ Tho matter has received the careful attention of tlw Direc¬ 
tors, and I am authorised to say that the Coui-t, being anxious 
as far as possible to meet tho wishes of her Ifajesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, aecejit the x'rincijde of maintaining tlio Company’s 
jiosition in Uganda and the intermediate territories as sug¬ 
gested by you, provided tho sum to be paid is fixed at such an 
amount as will cover tho whole expense, direct and indirect, of 
occupation and administration, and that this is secured for a 
term sulliciently long to give to natives and Europeans alike 
tliat confidence which is essential to a stable Government. 
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‘It is the opinion of the Court that in order to enaldc them 
to carry out the intentions of her Majesty’s Government in 
this matter a grant of £.50,000 per annum, payalde lialf-ycarly 
in advance, would bo needed, and that tliissnm^lionldbe paid 
for a period of three j-ears. 

‘ It is for the Govoiniuont to consider wliother also it would 
not be desirable that, as in the easi> of Xyassaland whore the 
* Administration is supported T)y five j-iver giuil^-its of the 
Itoyal Navy and bj' Indian troojis, fiio small steamer which 
the Company have now roadj’packed and awaiting sliip’ncnf 
should bo placed bj' her Majesty’.s Government on the Yicloria 
Nj'anza for police and administration pnrpos(>s. This woidd 
satisfy one of the di'clarations of the Hrussels Act, and add 
matorinlly to the efficiency of the Administration. If tlii.s 
proposal rnc,oived the favourable consideration of h(‘r Majesty’s 
Government, the jnaintonanco and working of the craft would 
be cared for by the Company. 

‘As to the ncce.ssity of the grant for a term of tliree years. 
1 have onlj" to remark that any shorter jieriod woidd, in the 
opinion of the iJirectors, inevitabl}’ lead (from want of eon- 
fidence in the stability of our occiqiationj to ri'Volt, intrigue, 
and continued agitation, and would make the peaceful holding 
of Uganda precarious, co.stly and fruitless, and might again 
calininate in civil war. 

‘ Should the above sugge,stioiis corVesnond with the views of 
tier Majesty’s Govei'iiment, and meet with ajiiiroval, all detail' 
can bo arranged hereafter. 

‘I would observe that the final orders for evacuation, issued 
in confoJIuity with the letter publi.shcd by Government, dated 
30th September, will, if not piTOiiptly connlermamled by 
telegram, leave Mombasa this month and will be carried into 
effect on receipt in Uganda. In sudi ca.se it will bo diflicnli. 
if not impossible, after the 1st Uocemlierto change or counter¬ 
mand the execution of those onlei-s soa.s to avert the confusion 
that is likely to begin when tin- outposts are recalled. The 
final arrangements therefore .should bo made before that date, 
and for this reason I have lo.st no time in at once consulting 
the Court of Directors and communicating to you their views. 
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‘ In connection witii tho annual oxpendituro above indicated 
the Directors bog to remark that the construction ol the rail¬ 
way from Mombasa to Lake Victoria would result in an 
immenso reduction in the cost of transport, and at tho same 
time by intercepting tho slave trade oflcct a very im¬ 
portant economy in tho present vote for slave cniisors. The 
Directors therefore hope that on receipt of Captain Macdonald’s 
final report^ lu'r Majesty’s Cfovomment may find themselves 
in a position to aiTango that the Eailway bo proceeded 
with. 

‘ I need hardly say that in agrec'ing' to accept in 
principle your suggestions, with tho modilicadons now sub¬ 
mitted for tho favourable consideration of lior Majesty’s 
(jrovernmont, tho Directoi-s do so without prejudice to any of 
their rights included in the Sultan’s Concession and their 
numerous Treaties witli the native chiefs under tlio Charter. 

‘Believe mo, etc., 

‘ W. M.vckinnon. 

‘Sir Philip Currie, Iv.C.B.’ 

It will be noticed that the proposal of the Directors was to 
carry on the occupation and administration of ‘ Uganda 
and the intermediate territories’ for a payment of ±*50,000 
a year for three years. It was calculated that the pro¬ 
gress of the railway, and the settlement and development^ 
of the country, would by the end of that period justify 
the resumptidn of the charge by the Company on its own 
resources. That the offer of the Directors did nc^ err on 
the side of an undue estimate, was subsequently made 
clear by the demand made by Government to Parliament 
for ±50,000 a year to carry on the occupation of Uganda 
alone. The rejection of the proposal arose from another 
cause. The Government had in view to make some 
temporary arrangement that would postpone the necessity 
of an immediate decision on a matter in regard to 
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which prominent members of the Cabinet had taken 
a pronounced attitude in the debate on the railway vote. 
The Company, on the other liand, r^ardiii" tlie 
permanent interests of the country as tlie only issms 
at stake, decided that an occujmtion such as was 
^suggested by the Government would be useless if main¬ 
tained for a less period than three years, aifc that in 
order to ensure its ultimate success the construction of 
the railway should he proceeded with concurrently. The 
consequence of this divergence of views between the 
two negotiating ])artie8 was obvious. Tjord Eosebery, 
as soon as he read the letter, wrote to Sir VV. klaekinnon 
stating that he regarded it as putting an end to ‘ his 
project,’ as he was convinced the ‘ Government will not, 
and indeed, should not agree to any such terms.’ Sir \V 
Madfinnon then reeeived a call from Lord llosebery’s 
private secretary (Hon. F. H. Villier,s), who explained 
that ‘ owing to circumstances the letter addressed to Sii' 
Ehilip Currie is a disappointment,’ and exproH,sed a wish 
that Sir W. Mackinnon ‘ would. endeavour to facilitate 
Lord Rosbery’s plans, seeing there might otherwi.se bo 
difficulty in coming^ a decision regarding I'ganda.’* 

Sir William Mackinnon thereupon, after receiving Lord 
EosebeiJ^’s letter, wrote to his lordship (l!Hh November) 
intimating that he was willing to meet Lord Rosebery’s 
wishes in anyway that might be desired, and would place 
himself unreservedly in the hands of Government. He 
informed Mr. Villiers next day (Sunday 20th) of what he 
had done, and that gentleman expressed his gratification 
and felt sure the letter would be of assistance to Lord 
* Private memorandum by Sir W. 3Iackinnon. 
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llosebery, whom he promised to inform of their conversa¬ 
tion and of Sir William’s sentiments. On the same day, 
after this conversation, a decision was taken hy (Govern¬ 
ment to send an independent Commissioner of their own 
to Uganda.* 

On 2-lth November official announcement was made 

I 

through thi Press of the decision, and on the evening of 
the 30th, at the dinner of the St. Andrew’s Society, Lord 
Rosebery informed Sir W. Maekinnon that the Com¬ 
missioner to Uganda would be Sir Gerald Portal. 

On learning of Sir Gerald Portal’s appointment the 
Directors at once wrote to the Secretary of State placing 
at the disposal of the Commissioner tlie services of the 
Company's establislinients and resources, an offer which 
was thankfully accepted. To meet the wishes of the 
Government a telegram was despatched to the Company's 
Administrator directing him to accommodate the re- 
([uirements of Sir G. Portal by transferring to him_ 
troops, stores, etc., as far as conveniently could be done.. 

The Company’s Administrator (Mr. E. J. L. Berkeley) 
was taken by Sir (Gerald Portal as Assistant Com-, 
missioner, his services having been kindly lent by Govern¬ 
ment from the Consular Staff to the Company for the 
past year. 


* ‘ Wo liavo docidod to send :m iiidepeiidoiit Commissioner of our 
own, and not to interfere witli the evacu.ation by tlie Company." 
I.on\ Roxi’lh'ri/ to Sir IE Maclriiimm, ‘J'Anl Roermher. 

‘Although the decision is different from what 1 e.\pected after 
ray conversation with Mr. Villicrs, and although I might have 
wished it otherwise, f am content, because I believe it will be over¬ 
ruled for the good of the natives and the advantage of the Empire.’ 
Sir W. Mach'imion to Lord Rot^htry, 'Bird Noremher. 
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Sir Gerald Portal’s instructions were to proceed to 
Uganda and frame a Report ‘ as expeditiously as may be, 
on the best means of dealing with the country, whether 
through Zanzibar or otherwise.’ The terms of this in¬ 
struction had evident reference to the proposals made by 
the Directors on the itreceding :10tli July, upon which 
Sir Gerald Portal had at the time been directe# to rei)or,t 
to the Secretary of State. That this Report (if nnub', as 
it must be assumed that it was) was not luentioneil or 
produced at the period of the mission to Tganda, lent 
(!olcur to the opinion that the object of Sir fJorald 
Portal’s mission, as well as that of the in'gotiations with 
the Company, was rather to gain time in ordcu- to i)ost- 
pone the necessity of a decision by tlie Cabinet. TIks 
subsequent history of the Jlission aiforded much 
confirmation to that opinion. 

The expedition started from the coast on 2nd .lanuary 
1893, and in the following month a paper was presented 
tQ Parliament containing a letter wj itten by Sii C. Portal 
a few miles in the interior, giving particulars of tlie start 
Und expressing bis acknowletlgmenis for the assistance 
rendered to him by General .Mathews and by the odiclals 
of the Company, no thoroughly was the roiflc to Uganda 
by that #ime opened and known, through the trallic of the 
Company, that Sir G. Portal was able to telegraph, Ijcfore 
leaving the coast, to Lord Rosebery, bis expectation to 
cross the Nile before the 13th March.* 

The e.xpedition reached Kikuyu oji the 30th January, 
crossed the Nile 12th March, and arrived at Kampala 
(Uganda) on the 17th of the same month. 

® The e.xpedition actually crossed the .Vile on the 12th JIarcli. 
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In April, dispatches (written from Kikuyu) were 
received at the Forei"n Office. The first of these 
which came,j to the knowledge of the Directors 
did so through a paragraph in the Daily Ncwn^ 
On the 7th April an editorial paragraph in that journal 
stated that ‘ A dispatch from Sir Gerald Portal has 
reached t .0 Foreign Office, giving information gained 
during the earlier portion of his advance towards Uganda. 
We have reason,’ tlie Daily News added, ‘ to believe that 
it is not of a character that will be encouraging to the 
supporters of the missionary and commercial enterprise 
of the Dritish Fast Africa Company.’ The announce¬ 
ment attracted attention, and on the next day it was 
contradicted. The Directors were informed by a letter 
from the Foreign Office that ‘no such dispatch as that 
mentioned in the newspapers ’ had been received from 
iSir Gerald Portal. In the Press a more guarded state¬ 
ment was pui)lished (through Pveuter’s Agency) to the 
effect that ‘ no official communications have been received 
at the Foreign Office from Sir Gerald Portal concerning 
his mission to Uganda,’ but it was admitted that ‘ privat/^ 
letters ’ had come to hand, the contents of which would 
not be allowed to transpire. NotwifTistanding the official 
denial received from tlie Foreign Office, the Direttors had 
reason to believe that the dispatch alluded to by the 
Daily Xews —a communication reflecting very seriously 
not only on the work of the Company, but on the personal 
character of the Directors—had been received; and on 
the 18th April they addressed the Secretary of State ex¬ 
pressing the hope that, with regard to the reported 
animadversions of the Commissioner, the Earl of Rose- 
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bery would accord them an opportunity of investigatin'' 
alleged irregularities of which at present tliey had no 
cognisance. The statements of Sir (I Portal were tlie 
more surprising in that his Assistant Commissioner had 
at the same time written to the Administrator at Mombasa 
warmly eulogising the work of the Company’s officials at 
* the only two stations which the Mission liad yet ^ftssed. No 
answer to this letter was received, nor was it acknowledged. 

When it is mentioned that on tlio 17th of Marcli the 
Directors had resumed the negotiations for surrender of 
the Company’s interests which had been in abeyance since! 
the July preceding,‘and that (loverinneiit had invited 
definite proposals for that object, wliicli Lord Rosebery 
stated he ‘would be pre 2 )arcd to consider’—it will be evi¬ 
dent how important it was that the interests of the Com¬ 
pany should not be prejudiced by reports of such a char¬ 
acter as that mentioned in the UnWif Xewii, witliout 
affording the Directors an opportunity of answering them. 
The existence of the dispatch referred to in the Daily 
A’tm', and the use made of it, are matters no longer in 
iHspute; and the statements it contained more than 
justified the Board in claiming the right to bo put in a 
position to answer^lfP 'This, however, the ktoi'eign Office 
refused, in a spirit of injustice that may be left without 
comment. * 

On the 1.0 th of April the Poreign Office communicated 
to the Directors other dispatches from SirO. Portal, from 
Kikuyu, dealing with the unsettled state of that district, 

•It is due to tlio l.ite Sir Gerald Portal to state that, after liis 
return to England, he e.\pros.sed his regret at tlic ill cotisidered 
statements to which he had given currency, and his intention to 
withdraw them. 
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and the deJaj and dMcultf in obtaining supplies oi 
food. The Commissioner was eager to advance as rapidly 
as possible, and his impatience at this delay seems to have 
been at the l)ottom of his hasty criticism of the administra¬ 
tion of the Company, but the delay, after all, amounted to 
no more than six days.* As her Majesty’s Government, 
professed to have received Sir Gerald Portal’s reports 
‘ with surprise and concern,’ the Directors dealt with the 
statements in detail, expressing, however, their regret 
that Sir G. Portal should have founded his statements 
on the information of a very subordinate official of the 
Company, and of an illiterate caravan leader, instead of 
referring for explanations to his Assistant Commissioner 
(Mr. Berkeley) ‘ who, as the principal executive otBcer of 
the Company during the 2 )ast liftceii mouths, was pre¬ 
sumably‘responsible for the shoncomings ’ laid to the 
Directors’ charge. The general character of the Com¬ 
missioner’s criticisms may be inferred from the remark of 
the Directors that ‘ It were wholly unreasonable to expect 
that in a period of five, years means should be found to 
police the whole country, to institute a judicial adminis¬ 
tration ill the interior, luid to construct tanks, to erect 
buildings, and form 700 or 800 miles of road ,• ’ and regret 
was expressed that after so limited an acquaintfitnce witli 
the diiliciilties the Company had had to encounter in a 
new and unknown country. Sir G. Portal should have 
written disiiatches, casting reflections upon tlie policy 
and deprecating the work of the Company, dispatches 
‘ hastily framed in ignorance of material facts and con¬ 
siderations,’ and betrayuig ‘ a spirit so unfriendly to 
* See Africa Xo. 8 ( 1893 ), page 2 . (No. 3 .) 
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the Company ’ that the Directors deprecated in strong 
terms being refused facility for giving explanations in 
reference to any otiier dispatches of the kii*d tliat iniglit 
he received by Government. 

On the Blst of March 189;} tlie Conipany’s Hag was 
taken down at the Uganda capital and the Union Jack 
hoisted in its place. The Coinniissioner eilfbyed the. 
great advantage in initiating his new administration of 
being able Co avail himself of the troops (SoiidaneseJ so 
wisely enlisted by Captain Lugard, and the stores, 
munitions, arms, forts, and oHicers of the ('om 2 )anv, all 
of which wore loyally and freely 2 )laced at his disposal. 
On the 29th of i\Iay he concluded a nmv treaty with 
Mwanga, the. king of I'ganda, which dilfend in no 
material imint from the treaty made with the Comiiany, 
o.xcept in that ‘ wliereas Mwanga has houmi himself 
cither to renew this Agreement or to make a Treaty in a 
similar sense should ho be recjiiired to do so, the liberty 
of,action of her Majestj^’s Government as regards the 
whole (luestion is in no way prejudiced,’ and ‘ the pledges 
ndrich 1 have given regarding the presence and duties of 
a Iteirresentative of her Majesty art! only Ijinding until 
such time as your TBfdship’s instructions off tho subject 
should re*ch Uganda.”- 

Sir Gerald Portal having finished his Report, was able 
to write to Lord Rosebery on tho 29th of Jlay that, as it 
was e.\pedient he should himself return to the coast in 

* Sir G. Portal to Lord Roseljcry, iiitli May —Africa No. 2 

(1894) pa!je 17. So one-.'sidud an Agreement (a.s to signing wliicli 
Mwanga of course had no choice) was a iiccessity of the situation, 
seeing that there was no certainty as to the ultimate decision of 
her Majesty's Government regarding Ug.inda. 

T 
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order to be in a position to give any explanations of the 
Keport that might be desired, he had therefore appointed 
Captain Macdonald, R.E., to the position of Acting Com¬ 
missioner ‘in Uganda and its dependencies,’ with a force 
of 500 Boudanese and fifty Zanzibari soldiers. Mr. 
lieddie, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Grant, of the Company’s^ 
stuff, wer^ left with the Acting Commissioner. 

On his return journey to the coast, at Guasso Massa 
river, ‘200 miles from Kampala,* the Commissioner was 
overtalen by letters from Captain Macdonald, who feared 
grave complications with the Mussulman party in Uganda, 
and disaffection amongst the Soudanese troops, and who 
tlierefore asked Sir G. Portal to return to that country. 
The serious illness of a member of his staff caused Sir 
Gerald Portal to halt for some time in Kavirondo, and 
here he received later disjiatches from Uganda which 
rendered his return unnecessary. A rising of the 
Mahomodan party had been quelled by the Uganda forces, 
the Soudanese had proved loyal, aJid their seditious 
leader, Selim 13cy, had been degraded and deported to 
the coast.t Prom Kikuyu, where he arrived in August, 
Sir Gerald _^Portal, instead of prgjyfoding direct to the 
coast as at first intended, made a detour by way of the 
Taiia river. A change of plan had been necessitated by 

* Before leiiviiig Uganda, Sir Gerald Portal had to discharge the 
luelaiiclioly duty of leporting the de.ath at Kampala, of malarial 
fever, cf his elder Lrother, Captain Melville llayinond Portal, on 
27th May, an event which e.vcitcd deep .and universal sympathy 
with the young Commissioner, long before his own touching record 
of it was made imhlic in his po.stliumus memoir of the Mission to 
Uganda. 

t Selim Bey died <in the way,at Lake Naivasha, on loth August. 
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his recall to Uganda in June, on account of the appre¬ 
hended Mahomedan outbreak, and the Commissioner had 
accordingly sent on the Assistant Commissioner (Mr. 
Berkeley) with his Eeport and other dispatches, which 
arrived in London in the end of August. 

Events had taken 2 )lace during the absence of Sir 
Gerald Portal in Uganda which evercised an lifluence on 
the results of his Mission and on the destinies of East 
Africa. On the 22nd of June 1H93, Sir William Mac- 
kinnon died at the Burlington Hotel in London. Tlie 
jiublic Press of all shades of opinion testilied freely to 
the national loss sustained in the death of a man whose 
enterprise, ever directed to the extension of British com¬ 
merce and civilisation, was indeed measurable ly parallels 
of latitude and meridians of longitude, whose simj)lieity 
of ahar’acter, largeness of heart, and singleness of aim, 
admitted of no deflection to the right or to the left from 
the direct line of a great Christian and humanitarian 
benevolence. So freely and fully was public lestimony 
borne to Sir William Mackiiinon’s character, and aims, 
^nd achievements, that nothing remains to be added here. 
The last interest of his life was centred upon the work in 
East Africa witlf"^ich his name will f(fr all time be 
associated. The disappointment of the just exirectations 
of help, in reliance on which he had induced his friends 
to embark with him in this great undertaking, weighed 
upon the close of his career, but he died in confidence 
that the British nation would one day realise the value 
of the work done by the Company, however harshly and 
unjustly the latter might be treated by a British Govern¬ 
ment. A letter written a short time before his death, to 
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a friend who had been ofllcially associated with the initia¬ 
tion of the Company in Africa, contains some passages 
which may be^regarded as Sir William Mackinnon’s last 
words on th(i w'ork of the Company he had founded and 
so generously supported. In reference to the misrepre¬ 
sentation, in connection with the proposed railway, of the 
Company'! character and operations, and the work it 
liad done for the Empire, which was prevalent in hostile 
l)olitical quarters, he wrote : ‘ But for the Company 
there would have been no “ British sphere of influence ” in 
East Central Africa, but neither the House of Commons 
nor the country at large recognise this, and any talk of 
material assistance to the Company to recoup in a 
measure its large outlay in its ettbrts to secure national 
objects and national interests, raises at once a chorus of 
voices against the giving of any pecuniary grant as a 
supporting of a private trading Company, and yet the Com¬ 
pany have never traded, and all they have spent has been 
spent in seeking the attainment of national objects, such 
as possession and control of Uganda and the sources of 
the Nile. Objects,’ he added, wth prophetic confidence^ 
‘ which, if the British Empire lives, will be recognised 
before long as of the highest value, in every sense of the 
word, to the Empire, and well worth the mo.iey, ten 
times over, spent on the work by the Company.’ And so 
Sir William M ackinuon dismissed his work to history. 
‘I was very unwell,’the letter sadly concludes, ‘when 
your letter reached me. I am very little better now, and 
I fear my working time is nearly over. If I live to Slst 
instant I shall complete my seventieth year. I have 
been a hard worker all my life, and I need not wonder 
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if hard and constant rcsjionsihit' work should break mo 
down now.’ 

The other event referred to was the t*an,sfer of the 
Protectorate of Witu to tiie administration of the Suit.-iii 
of Zanzibar, a measure which, in its unexpected eonsc- 
.<iucnces, materially affected the lino taken by the Com¬ 
missioner in his Report on [I<,nui(bi. 
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HIU (iKIlAU* portal’s REPORT. 

I r has been mentioned in the last chapter that in Mareli 
iSilit the Dircctor.s resumed the proposals for settleineni 
which had been in aheyaiiee since the precedin;' July. 
The death of tlie Sultan nf Zanzibar (Seyyid Ali) su;^- 
j,a‘,st(!d a littiiiff opportunity to move again for an adjiisi- 
ment of the ('ompany's po.sition. Tlie claim for 
commutation of the rental paid by the Company, liy whicli 
a considerabh' annual saving could he effected, had been 
liostponed during Seyyid .\li’s lifetime by agreement, and 
his death afforded an opportunity of a.ssimilating the 
lenure of the concession territory to that of the (Jerman 
coast. This course, it was recognised, would involve 
direct responsibility on the parj of her Majesty's 
(lovernment, as it meant a transfer of sovereignty to 
(ireat Britain; and undeniable as were the right's of the 
Company, under its couce.ssion, to the commutation, there 
might be objections on the jiart of her Majesty’s tiovern- 
ment to adopting the suggested course. Should such 
objections bar the proposal, it was submitted as an alter- 
native that the territory administered by the Company 
under concession might be re-absorbed and the whole 
worked through Zanzibar. The scheme for commutation 
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the Government declared to be iininacticablis l)iiL the 
alternative suggestion Lord Eosebcry would be iirepared 
to consider, and he asked a fuller statement of the views 
of the Directors as to its precise character and tlii) 
conditions on which it could be carried into (iVect. 

A meeting of the shareholders was hehl on dlltli May 
18!td to consult with the Directors on the ciguse to la- 
adopted; and the result was tlio nomination of a (,'om- 
uiittee of the Sliareliolders ‘to consiiii, confer and co¬ 
operate with the Directors in and alioiit tlie saiii negotia¬ 
tions, and any linal arrangements tliat tlie t'oiirt o( 
Uirectors may tliink' lit to conclude.' The nieiidiers of 
this Committee wc:re Sir Charles I'ennaiit, liarl., .Messr.s. 
Septimus Vaughan Morgan, Alfn<l G. Scliilf, \\, 11. 
Bishop, George \V. .Medley, l!icli:ird lieime, and .James 
II. Itenton. On coiummiicaling ibe re.'-ulution to the 
Foreign Otlice tlie Directors were ni\it( il to in.iKe pro- 
po.sals, and at a meeting of the sliart Imlilei s' Commitlee 
on IDtli .June the jairport of the comniinin'ation..- \itii the 
I'kireign Otlice was reported. .As regarded tin- re-absorji- 
yon of the Company’s Conce.ssion by Zanzibar, foiii’crm- 
siderations had to be taken into account, vi/..; -(1; 
Capitalisation or^tlrpliis customs la v. isie, /.<•., the 
balancuiJeft after paying the Sultan's rei.t of L't-lOOper 
annum ; t-'.i the forts, cu.stom-lioii.ses, and unoccupied 

agricultural lands ; (it) goodwill : and 1; tlie lainkiiig 
concession fur Zanzibar and I’miba- a di-linci eonces- 
sion giving the Company e.vclii.sive liglits ol St.tte bank¬ 
ing, issue, and currency. A .suggestion that a jiortion of 
the compensation to be paid to the Company might lie 
in the form of bomls secured on the Zanzibar revenues 
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was rcjectod by Goveninient: but tlie Directoi s were able 
to "ivo tile sbareliolders a very important assurance in 
anotlier iiiattc,’'. An impury was made as to wliether, in 
Uie event of a scittlenient with Zanziljar, Government 
woidd {'rant the Company any consideration for its expen¬ 
diture ‘in the aci[uisition of C^^anda and tlie interior,, 
alioul<l llily lie liebl inider a Protectorate-.’ To this 
tin- Directors hdt tlieniselves, after their communications 
witli tile Korc'ien Olliee, in a position to say ‘ that 
in tlieir ladi( f, they would lind the Marl of Jtosebery well 
disposed to assist the (tomiiany by liriii'-in'' about an 
ei|uitable arran^eimmt. involvin'' compensation for the 
national ends attained, entirely at the Company’s ex- 
jx-nse, in ac(|inrino and opening up the territory in the 
inl('rior.’ 

On tlu! ’Jlird of .lane IHil:}, in [mrsnancu of re.sohilions 
adopted by the Committee of Shareholders, the Directors 
wrote to the l-’oreiou OlViee " statiiio that they were pre¬ 
pared to recommend that in ' consideration of the altered 
[)olilieal situation brons'lit about by the deela.ralion of a 
Pritish Protectorate over the Sultanate of Zan/alair,’ the 
re-absoriitioii of the eoneession bi-lt of territory be agreed 
to for a I'aynieiii of L'lHO.OOO; and tlnit the .services of 
the Coinnany in tlu-interior he recognised by such further 
payment as would lu-ing the total compensation uji to an 
amount ei[ual to 10s. (>d. in the pound of the total capital 
expended. This otTer was to have ‘ present etTect, or if 
delay shmild he unavoidable ‘ .should be understood to ex¬ 
clude the Company from any liability for charges in 
respect of administration, etc., subsequent to the date of 
* L'lirrospoiulciice by the Directnrs, lirJ Jlay 18‘.H. 
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the oft’er. All tlie rights nnd propi-rty of the ('oiii]:aiiy 
were iiicludeil, excejjt cash balanee.s or casli elahiis. On 
the HOth of Jane Lord IJoseliery wrote the Ihrertoi'- 
Iiroinisine the proi)OhaIs ‘ his eareful eoiisiileration.’ 

This oUer was made In’ tin; (.'ommiltee of Shareholder.^ 
_ with f’l'eat rehietam-e, and imdiT jiressiire of \ery di:-- 
heartenine eireumstance?,. Tw<i prominent amfinliuential 
members of that Committee e\j)laiiied to llie shareliolders 
the reasons that iiitliienced llii-m. .\t a. General metiin^' 
on iSth Jla}' IHhl, which may he anticipated for the 
present purpose, om; of the.se eenilemen Air. (i. W. 
.^^edl(‘y) stated that lliere were some amoiie ilii‘ Coni- 
mittei!—and lie thought ayreat many amoiiLT the hody of 
.shareholders—wlio tlii;n‘'ht the jirojio^al ouylit ne\er tn 
have lieen made. JJnt t.'ie eircumsiaiiees viie jieeuliar. 
Colonial disasters iin.settled me n's mimis. e,.)ie| j,l 
depression prevaileii, the Comjiany laid ju.st lo.st ii.- 
founder, Hir William .M.ackinnon. and the ntinosl iincei- 
tainty existed as to what would he the acii' n of tl<e 
(ioverninent with reyanl to r<.:a!id;i. The offer wa. made 
jn ‘a time of uncertainty and ilep (^.-ion ’ from many 
causes. .Mr W. JI. ilisho]), i»n the -anie ocea'-ion, saiil 
that ‘ re-ahsorption had la.-eii propo.-i-d hei.atuse precerh ni 
to anrl*‘at the time of tin lii-atli of the hit'- Sir W. 
•Mackinnon every clforl of the Oireetor.s to ailmini.sle. 
under conditions ei|uitahli' to tlie Comjiany had been 
checked hy the action of tlie (ioverninent.' He emi 
raerated the disabilities under which the work of tln' 
Company was continually hampered without naire.-.s, ami. 
checked at every turn, with ji laroc amount of their 
capital gone in enterprises from which tln-y were deiii' d 
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any benefit, tlie Committee accepted the view—not know¬ 
ing what course to take—that surrender on inequitable 
torniH ‘ might,, be preferable to continued expenditure 
without any discernible prospect of return.’ 

Afore than two months having elapsed without further 
communication from the Government, the Directors, on ^ 
Idtli Scjitilmber, wrote to the Foreign Ollice stating that 
her Majesty's Government having now been for some 
time in possession of Sir Gerald Portal’s reports, that 
ollicer not having had occasion to return to Fganda as 
was anticipated, it was a matter of ‘ urgent and 
pressing importance ’ that the Earl of Uosebery’s decision 
on the Company’s proposals should be made known. The 
delay was very seriously embarrassing the Directors, on 
wh()S(‘ stair in Africa vacancies were occurring which, 
under the circumstances, could nut be tilled by new 
appointments. In reply, the Directors were informed 
that Lord llosebery was not yet in possession of Sir 
Gerald Portal's ‘ linal' reports, and until they were re¬ 
ceived and considered his Lordship regretted that he was 
unable to give a decision. , 

The. meaning of this otVicial evasion will ai)pear from 
what follows.' When Sir Gerald Portal, on his return 
journey to the coast, was recalled to L’ganda, he'wrote to 
Lord llosebery that he had instructed Mr. Derkeley to 
proceed to the coast with all speed in charge of the 
dispatches on the subject of the mission. ‘Afr. Berkeley,' 
the Commissioner added, ‘ will be fully able to supply 
your h'ldship with any explanations or supplementary in¬ 
formation which may be required.’* Air. Berkeley’s 
• Si'o Africa No. 'J ^IStU), p, 21. No. i!. 
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arrival in London in tho latter part of Anmist Iiad i-ansi'il 
the Directors to address to Lord Itosebery the eonninini- 
eation above referred to, wliieli elicited tluweply that tlic 
‘ linal ’ reports were not yet received. Ihit events had 
taken place since the completion of Sir (ierald DortalV 
, I!ei)ort which necessitated a reconsideration of his recoin- 
niendations in so far as they’ niielit deal®with the 
future administration of I’Kanda ‘through Zanzibar.' 
In a debate on Supply in the House of Connuons 
on IHth September, Sir Kdward (Haw, I’nder Secretary foi 
Poreiffii AtTairs, stated that Witn ‘was to he adiuinisleied 
liy the Consul-tJeiu-ral at Zanzibar.' Hut il afterwanis 
appeared in the Tinim that this slahmieiit wa.s, to say lln- 
least of it, mi'leadinf'. The ProlectoiMtc ot Wilu had 
been ])Iac(!d under the adniinislnition of llu' Siillan ol 
Zan’zihar inniKsliately on the witlulrawal of tlie ('oiii|iany, 
on 1st Aueu'^t. In a letter to the 'I'niu s, Sir Arnohl 
Keinhall, referrino to the statement of Sir li. Hicy. pointed 
out the publication in the Zini-ilmr (iazi lh of :t()lo Auoust 
of a notification, ‘ i.ssued in tin* name of the Sultan ot 
♦’-anzil)ar and siened by the Pir l Minisu i' of the 
Zanzibar (iovei^y^it, declaring Wilu to be foiuually 
annexed to the Suitanalc and placed undei- the adminis- 
tration of the Sultan as its sovereie|).’+ '['he notilicatioii 
declared, it «:is aiided, tiial the I’rotectoiute \\ii,> /daced 
under .Mahomedaii law, and the .‘•talus of .‘•lavery was 
recognised and delined accordingly. When the Company 

• 'I'he Xotice w:iR le aded, • Uv order «if Hi- Hiclniif- tie- .'-iiltaii 
of Zanziliar. 'I'he follfm inj; [irovi-iotial re«iil.ttieii. .in iml foi 
the (rovtriiiiunt mid .idiiiiiii-tralimi of the lliiti-li Pioti eloi ate lyiiic 
between the river- 'r.ina mid Juba.' 
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iiHHum<!(l the administration of this I’rotectorate in 1891 il 
was rc)f|uired to adiiiinister British law (the Indian Codes), 
and, by a^'i-eeivent between the Company’s representative 
and the British Consul and native chiefs, the status of 
slavery was at once abolished and the linal extinction of 
slavery decreed for ^fay IH'.K). All officials and judges „ 
wer(‘ now iJ^ipoiiited by, and responsible to, the Sultan of 
Zaiizihai-, who was the final tribunal of appeal in all 
cases, including even Eiiroiieans. ‘As the uotilication,' 
Sir Arnold Kemhall concluded, ‘ is dated 1st August, 
and is countersigned by her Slajest}'s Acting Agent 
and Consul-Ceneral, it is strange that it should appear 
to have hcieii unknown to Sir M. Grey, when he 
stated in Parliament on J8th September that the 
British Protectorate of Witu “ was to be administered 
ijy the Consul-General at Zaii/dbai* At the si'ime 
time the over vigilant British and Foreign Ami-Slavery 
Society made a protest to Lord llosebery against 
lliat clatise of the notification reviving the legal status 
of slavery in tiie Protectorate. The rejily was that the 
I'egulations ba,d Ihmmi as>iinilated to those existing in« 
/an/.ibar as tlie onlv in-actical course in view of the dis- 
turbe<l slate of tile eountry. The connection between the 
state of the country, and the nece.-sity for re-iiuposing 
slavery, was not obvious, and the Society, on 14th 
November, again wrote to Lonl Itosebery denouncing the 
•retrograde poliey’ adopted in regard to slavery, and 
HUoting in full the tinmis of llu‘ constitution establi.shcd 
by the Company under which administration of British 
law and the extinction of the status of slavery were pro- 
• rmu',*, 'ilnt OctoJuT l>***,*r». 
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niinpnt features.'^ Tlie inattiT ciicitwl a very strong 
I xpressiiiii of opinion from Ihe Tiiiirx, in :i l(>ailiny article 
of ‘28th November. ‘ Tt is a ciirinns ai^onialy in tlie 
history of the exten.sion of Hritisli influence in Africa.’ 
said the Tiiiwx, ‘ tliat thei'c* shnnld he occasion at this 
staee of its (levclopnient for a nieiiinrial to he addresscal 

« 

to her AfajcHty’s (ioverninent praviiie §i In re- 
con.sider a policy of which the effect has been fo re- 
enslavp a considi'rahlo native population of fi-eedn.i n.' 
Such was the position disclosed in the nieniorial of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. The terms of ihe aereeinent'' 
executed hy the Conipiiny havine heeii refi ned to, 
it was pxi)lained that circiinistanees ohliy, d thi' 
('f)nipanv to hand hack the hiirden of administrafion to 
fiovernment. ’It niiolit liave hicn anticipaft<i ihat. in 
ihus pas.sino from tin: jurisdiction of a Company to the 
jurisdiction of the Jlritish ttovernmeiif. Ihe n,ati\e popula¬ 
tion would have had nothino to lose in the system 
hy which it was oovenied. .As a matter of 'act, tlo' 
contrarv is the case. .A comparison of ihe a"i'eemeiit of 
1891 with the jirovisional reouhition- issued hy the Sultan 
of Zanzibar for the administra'ion of the country in JHftti 
leads to the inevifffilo conclusion that the htlter dficnmeni 
abrogatA-i the most important rights and tnivileges which 
were conferred by the formnr. The legal stithiit of shivery, 
which had been aboli.shed, is virtually restored. The 
prospect of complete emancipation in time years has 
disappeared. The territory, wliiidi was jilaced by the 
agreement of the Company under onr Indian Code, is 
now administered under Alahoraedan law .... It 
* For the full te.\l of thesi- |j.ipers. n-fi-i to A|>pi infix .V" 
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is greatly to be regretted that the Government Hhould 
have co!innitted itself to such a stej) .... Tlie 
measures takjin by the East Africa Company in this 
direction count among tlie mo.st serious claims that the 
(Joinpany has established upon public sympathy, and the 
first e.\p»‘ctation that will be entertained of the Power 
that repbl.es it, is that it shall coutinne the work that 
has been begun.’ The protest of the Anti-Slavery Society 
would be ecluKid by the public oi)inion of the country, 
and ‘ that a JJritish Government, having full know¬ 
ledge (d' the circumstances, should consent to put back 
into an ensbivtsl condition a i)opulation which had 
aha'iidy alliiiiied its freedom, constitutes .so e.vtrn- 
ordinarv a, dci)arture from national precedent that it is 
at first, ditiicult to believe. Tim only reason which 
has been given for the arrangt ment is the e.\.cuse 
common to all .shortcoming.s—that it is convenient.’ 
lint in relation to the project underlying Sir Gerald 
Portal’s mission to Uganda, upon which his lleport had 
presumably been framed, the conchuling s(!ntunces of the 
s articlt! were full of import. ‘ Our position ip 
/lanzibar surely gives us the power to have made such 
provision as 'we thought lit for tlu^^niinistration of a 
])rovine(( which we placed by our own act within the 
jurisdiction of the Sultan. If it does not, and if the pro¬ 
visional regulations for the administration of Witu are to 
be accepted as a sample of the permanent administration 
which it is jiroposed to establish over the i>ortious of our 
Mast African Protectorate which are to be dealt with 
through Zanzibar, it cannot be too soon or too strongly 
said that either the legal status of slavery must be 
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abolished in Zanzibar, or the jurisdiction of aMalionicdan 
Sovereign must be prevented from extending to terri¬ 
tories wliich have once enjoyed the j)rivnege of iJrilisli 
rule.’ 

On 17th Noveml)er the approaching arrival in ihigland 
of Sir Gerald Portal suggested to the |)irectors lie* advisa- 
bility of again addressing Lord llosebery in •ntieipalion 
of the Commissioner’s final report The motive of this 
communication was to dejn'ecalc* the eonsidenition ol the 
Comi)anv’s case lamig prejiidice<l by ollicial reports wliicli 
the Directors weia; not given an ojjporiiniiiy of answering, 
liefereiice wtis matre t<) tin- disiaileli nii'iilionecl in lln' 
Daili/ \firis of 7tli .April, ami to one dated Kikuyu, 111 si, 
January, whicli Iiad l)een communicated to the Coiniiaiiy, 
but portion of which had been printed in i llliie Hook 
witJioiit the reply of tlie Din ctor.'--. In the latter dispatch, 
for instance. Sir Gerald Porltil had held l he ('onipan\ iiji to 
severe criticism for the tilKged failure of the .\iiministia- 
tion at Slombasfi to supply iimmunition whied, liail been 
indented for; but before Sir H. I’ortal left Kikuyu it 
,came to bis knowledge that the n i|i'i'ition liad lieeii im¬ 
mediately complied with, and on 1th I'l liruarv be ad 
initted that theWpIily (which actually if ached Kikuyu 
the day after his deiiartiin-; was on the way from the 
coast. Ill other disi»atcbe.s published in the same paper 
statements were made, on the alleged authority of Caj)- 
tain AVilliams, J{..\ , as to the non-iiaymenl of Soudanese 
soldiers, which statements the Direclor.s, on the personal 
authority of that otlicer himself, were able- to n fute. No 
hostile bias was attributed to Sir ( Jerald I'ortal in tho.sc 
matters, but it was feared that some of the disjiattdies 
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might have been ‘ written under misapprehensions, so 
that in liis c-.itieisms of the Company’s w’ork lie may 
have failed to take adequate account of the political 
difficulties (outside his personal cognisance) which 
hampered its earliest operations.’ "Whilst relying on the 
impartiality of Lord llosobery and his colleagues in 
considerin',^ the Commissioner’s reports, it was urged 
that when these appeared to reflect prejudicially on the 
Company, an opportunity should he afforded of offering 
explanations. The fullest examination of the Coinjiany’s 
proceedings was nni'e.'ervedly invited; and the obvious 
evils attending tlie nncertaint.v of the present situation 
iustilied the hope expressed by the Directors that the 
decision of Covernment might he communicated to them 
with the least pr.u-ticable delay after Hir (Jerald Portal’s 
arrival. 

In reply, the Directors were informed that, on Sir 
Gerald Portal’s arrival, the whole subject would receive 
‘ prompt consideration,’ and that no partiality would be 
shown in dealing with it. This assurance was officially 
given on the 24th November IHfW. It will jiresently be^ 
.seen how the promise of 'prompt consideration’ was 
carried out. 

Sir Gerald Portal arrived in hlngland in thcaend of 
November. As week after week passed, and the Iteport 
was still unpublished, the public began to share the 
anxiety of the Company to see that document. On 27th 
December, a question was put in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Gladstone stated that the Keport had been ‘ some 
days ’ in the hands of the Government, that there would 
be no needless or avoidable delav on the nart of G 
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ment in producing it and announcing their decision, but 
that he could not say when the subject would be in a 
sufficient state of ‘ ripeness ’ to be laid befijre the House. 
As to which the Times caustically remarked next day 
that it was ‘ difficult to understand how Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Report can attain any greater degree of maturity 
'by lying in a pigeon hole, and the opinion of tie country 
would certainly ripen all the more quickly were that 
Report made public.’ On Itith January 1894, the 
Directors again pressed upon Government the anxiety 
and embarrassment the delay was causing, and the reply 
of the foreign Office was that, as Sir G. Portal had been 
ill almost ever since his return to England, no com¬ 
munication could be made regarding the future. 

On 25th January 1894, Sir Gerald Portal died, at the 
early age of thirty-live. His youth, and the high 
promise of his career, made the event the occasion of 
universal sorrow. In a Report issued to the Share¬ 
holders on 15th February, the Directors recorded ‘ their 
deep regret on account of the deatli of Sir Gerald Portal, 
tq whom the Company has been indebted for many ser¬ 
vices while he was at Zanzibar, and whose career was so full 
of promise for theTBmpire, and more especiafly for British 
East Afrk;a.’ On lilth February Mr. Gladstone stated in 
the House of Commons that the Report would be presented 
before a supplementary estimate for Fganda; and the 
Prime Minister added, ‘I cannot mention this subject 
and this report without adding one word, in which I 
believe I shall express the sentiment of the whole House, 
expressive of the grief of the Government at the loss 
that we have sustained by the death of Sir Gerald 
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Portal. He performed a very "reat service to the public 
in his mission to Uganda with an ability and energy 
that command admiration, and, speaking generally, I 
feel that in the removal of a gentleman of so high a 
character and gifted with such distinguished qualities the 
country has sustained a heavy loss.' 

It was riv/t until l‘2th x4.pril that the Government made 
their long deferred announcement regarding Uganda. 
It was decided to retain that country and declare a Pro¬ 
tectorate over it. On the preceding day Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Report was made public. ^' The Report was dated 
‘ Zanzil)ar, 1st November, 18‘.>3,’ and was therefore not 
the Report which he had sent home after leaving 
Uganda.' 

* Africa No. 'J (ISIM,. p. •J'.i. 

f • This was not the Report he hart written from Uganda,' says an 
apparently well informed authority in the .l.-in/ir <,)imrhrhi Rfi'iew 
of .July ‘ hut another, prepared after his arrival in London to 
meet the requirements of an altered situation. The former idea of 
placing the whole territory under Zanzibar wa.s now hriished aside 
aa irapraeticahle (that is, a.a a project to attempt which after the 

W’itn blunder would he too hazardous).How much of thij 

last Report, and of the scheme it recommends, properly belongs to 
Sir (lenild Port 1, there is no means of lent!’" g. The Report w.as 
probably a compromise with circumstances to which the able and 
much lamented young Commissioner was compelled td^'bend his 
neck.’ In a footnote it is adtlcd, ‘ Sir (lerald Portal was a Hamp¬ 
shire man, and not likely to use a term like “ implement” which is 
indigenous to the north of the Tweetl, and unintelligible to most 
persons born south of that stniam. Compare the following 
[lassages : 

‘ I think no one can read the Chatter in its very explicit terms 
without feeling that the Company has failed to iinjilf-mciit the con¬ 
ditions of the Charter.' Lonl Ituxehery in tlir IJoune of Lord*, 

I s< .fmir. 
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The possible solutions of the whole question of the 
British sphere of influence appeared to Sir Gerald Portal 
to be five; (1) evacuation pure and simple f (2) the trans¬ 
fer of Uganda and the sphere of influence to Zanzibar; 
(3) administration by Zanzibar as a tenant of her Majesty’s 
.Government; (4) direct administration by he^ Majesty s 
Government; and (5) a compromise of the last three, by 
which the sphere of influence might be maintained, by the 
help of Zanzibar, at the minimum of cost to both countries. 

The second proposal (of which the third was a modi¬ 
fication) was the idea of the scheme which Sir Gerald 
Portal was sent to report upon. As has been seen, the 
Witu arrangement had, during his absence, given Zanzi¬ 
bar so unpopular a complexion that the scheme was now 
practically outside discussion. In Sir Gerald Portal's 
Kepdrt the agency of the Zanzibar Government was, on 
several grounds, rejected. The idea of evacuation was 
barred by the e.xtent to which British credit was involved 
in the pledges given to the natives under the various 
treaties approved by Government, and by the certain 
Insults that would flow from withdrawal, or abandonment. 
The words of Sir^Jj^ld Portal with reference to Uganda 
in particular, afford a very strong confirmation of the 
value of the work done by the Company in securing that 
region. After alluding to ‘ the strategical value of 
the position of Uganda, as controlling the head 
waters of the Nile and the three great lakes 
of Victoria, Albert, and Albert Edward,’ the Coinmis- 

‘ The existence of nmny plciige.s anti treaties, made by that 
Company’s officials, which it lias been unable to implement.’ Sir 
Gtmld Portnl'n Rei iorf. 
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sioner calls ‘ attention to the fact that an evacuation of 
Uganda means a great deal more than a mere withdrawal 
of a few officers and a flag from a distant and partly 
known country in Central Africa. It means, practically, 
the renunciation of the whole of that vast territory 
reserved bf* the Anglo-German Convention Cor the sphere, 
of British influence. The country lying between Lake 
Victoria and the East coa.st i.s valuable chiefly as being 
the road to Uganda, and the evacuation of the latter 
would soon be recognised as being equivalent to the 
restriction of British influence and British commerce to 
the coast line and to the ports of the Zanzibar Sultanate.’ 
He recorded his ‘ conviction that the withdrawal of 
English influence must be followed by the establishment 
of the control of some other European Power,’ and 
such control ‘ would almost inevitably extend, not 'ttnly 
over Uganda and its immediate dependencies, but would 
embrace all the neighbouring countries, the great lakes, 
the Nile Valley, and the natural highways of the interior. 
The control of Uganda,’ Sir Gerald Portal summed up, 

‘ means, in the course of a few years, a preponderande 
of influence , 3 ,nd of commerce in .richest and most 
populous section of Central Africa; a withdrawal from 
Uganda entails, besides the legacy of war and bloodshed 
left to that country itself, a renunciation on the part 
of England of any important participation in the present 
work of development, in the suppression of slavery, and 
in the future commerce of East and Central Africa.’ 
For those reasons he recommended all thoughts of with¬ 
drawal to be set aside. The fifth course was the one 
recommended by Sir Gerald Portal, involving a Pro- 
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tectorate over Uganda, and the administration of that, 
country and the intervening districts to the coast by 
Assistant Commissioners. The whole id^ presupposed 
the removal of the Company as an agency exercising 
administrative functions, and the retention of the Zanzibar 
Sultanate at the coast as a sort of auxiliary, without 
any specially defined functions or limitatifns. The 
execution of the whole of this scheme, including pro¬ 
vision for interest on capital to build part of the 
railway, Sir Gerald Portal estimated at A‘50,000 a year. 

But Sir Gerald Portal added his deliberate conviction 
that every interest we have in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa—the creation of a profitable trade, the develop¬ 
ment and civilisation of the natives, the suppression of 
internecine wars, the commercial and political control of 
the upper waters of the Nile, tlie extinction of the slave 
trade—‘all resolve themselves into the all-important and 
overshadowing question of transport and communication.’^ 
With the present system of transport along the British 
route the expense of administratiye posts and establisli- 
ijicnts in the interior would be augmented and their 
safety and elliciency reduced, and all progress would be 
laborious and uifflSrfain. Transport from •the German 
coast bemg cheaper, the growing demand in Uganda for 
manufactured goods would be supplied from that coast to 
the exclusion of British trade. In a word, the British 
road was the shortest, and it must also be made the 
safest, cheapest, and quickest to the interior. It would 
then drain the commerce of all the lake regions. The 
' only means of doing this effectively was declared to be 
by a railway. 
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Apart from a railway, eVery plan was pronounced to ho 
more or less a makeshift. The administrative con¬ 
sequences of the present mode of communication were as 
grave as the commercial ones, and were more immediate, 
and the avoidance of the heavy e-xpense involved in the 
existing imperfect means of transport, by the substitution 
of a rail^q, y even part of the distance, would result in’ 
considerable economy in itself. On all grounds, 3ir 
Gerald Portal made railway construction an essential 
condition of any system for the administration and 
development of East .\frica. 

The Report contained many statements, based upon 
imperfect or insufficiently considered information, which 
the Directors felt called upon to traverse without delay, 
and their reply was immediately communicated to the 
Foreign Office, and also made public in the Press.* 
Such statements, however, affected neither Sir Gerald 
Portal’s general judgment of the work done by the 
Company, nor the belief of the Directors in his desire to 
he impartial in matters of detail, sulqect to limitations of 
experience and information, of which due account had to 

V* 

he taken. He placed on permanent official record in hi.s 
report, after his argument against -’principle of com¬ 
bining administration and trade in the same hrnds, the 
declaration that ‘ to the founders of the Company belongs 
the sole credit of the acquisition, for the benefit of British 
commerce, of this great potential market for British 
goods. It should, moreover,’ he adds, ‘ be remembered, 
injustice to them, that in the face of many initial diffi- 

♦ See Appendix Xo. l.'J. Sir Uerald Portal’s Ueport, ond the 
observations of the Directors thereon. 
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culties they succeeded, iu marked contrast to the neigh¬ 
bouring European colonies, in establishing their influence 
without bloodshed, and by their own unaided efforts.’ 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF UGANDA. 

In making the announcement of the decision of 
Government in regard to Uganda on 12th April 1894 the 
Chancellor of the Excliequer intimated that the details of 
the scheme ‘involve arrangements with the existing 
Company.’ The proposals of the Company had at this 
date been more than nine months before the Govern¬ 
ment, with results, as the correspondence shows, distin¬ 
guished on the part of the Foreign Office as little by 
consideration as courtesy. This course proceeded still 
further. On 23rd April the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in reply to Sir Richard Temple, stated that the 
proposals made by the Company could not have been* 
discussed until a decision had been come to with regard 

^<1 .T*. " 

to Uganda, anJl he added that he was not able to say 
‘ whether the communications with the Companijl would 
be sufficiently advanced’ to enable him to announce 
before the approaching debate that ‘ an arrangement had 
been come to.’ Following the terms employed by Sir W. 
Harcourt twelve days before, the impression conveyed 
was that ‘communications’ were proceeding with the 
Company with a view to ‘coming to an arrangement,’ 
now that the decision on Uganda had been taken. How 
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far this was from being the case will appear from what 
follows. 

Shareholders of the Company, like otljers, were led 
away by the impression left by the words of the Ministers, 
but, unlike others, they had a special interest in the result 
^of their proposals. Inquiry was naturally made of the 
Directors as to the nature of the communftations in 
question, and the Directors were obliged to declare that 
they had no knowledge of them. Under the circum¬ 
stances they addressed another letter to the Foreign 
Office (27th April), reminding the Secretary of State that 
they had received no reply to the proposals of June 1893, 
to which Lord Rosebery had promised ‘ prompt attention ’ 
four months afterwards; and as a general meeting of the 
Shareholders was called for 8th May, it was asked 
whether it would be possible on that occasion to place 
the Shareholders in possession of ‘ any information with 
regard to the arrangements with the Company to which 
tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs jreferred in the House of 
Commons on the 12th and 23rd instant.’ To this very 
reasonable inqu iry a curt official reply was received that 
it should ‘ receive attention,’ and nothin*g more. The 
consequence was that, at their meeting on Stli May, the 
Shareholders unanimously, and with some indignation, 
withdrew the offer they had made ten months before and 
which her Majesty’s Government had treated with such 
scant consideration, after themselves inviting it. 

From one cause and another the debate on Uganda was 
postponed from time to time, and meanwhile some new 
interests became attached to the question by occur- 
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rencea in tlie region of the upper Nile itself, and by 
diplomatic proceedings at home. The Times of 8th May 
contained a telegram from Zanzibar stating that Major 
Owen, one of the officers who accompanied Colonel Colvile 
(the Acting Commissioner of I'ganda, who had succeeded 
Captain M acdonald) against Kabarega, King of Unyoro, had 
arrived at i fombasa, reporting that the expedition had been 
‘ brilliantly successful.’ Kabarega had been driven out of 
Unyoro, and a line of forts established from tlu' Albert 
Nyanza to I'ganda. Major Owen had himself gone down 
the Nile to Wadelai and there planted the llritisb flag 
The much maligned Houdanese troops, it was added, had 
‘ behaved splendidly.’ Incidents so remarkable im¬ 
mediately following the assumption of Imperial authority 
in Uganda attracted considerable 'ittention, and although 
Sir E. Grey said on Hth May that they had received, no 
information at the Foreign Office, on the next day he 
stated that a telegram had been received to the effect that 
Major Owen had reached Wadelai on 4th February and 
hoisted the Jlritisli Hag, and that the war in Unyoro was 
at an end. 

The other event to which reference has been made was 
the conclusior.'of an Agreement, on**/ii'ni May, between 
Great Britain and the Sovereign of the Congo Free State, 
dealing with territorial jurisdiction westward from 
P’ashoda on the Nile to the northern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, it will be necessary to go back some four 
years to elucidate the origin of the policy which it was 
the object of this Agreement to carry into elTeot. P’roiii 
the beginning it had been the idea of Sir William Mac- 
kinnon to secure a communication between the northern 
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British sphere of influence and the territory subject to 
the same influence in the south, and the obvious line of 
connection was by way of Lake Tanganyika. The sup¬ 
plementary Agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany of July 1887, indicated very clearly the ideas 
of both Powers at the time as to their territorial limita- 
' tions west of the \'ictoria Nyanza. Gernian 3 §understood 
herself to have a free hand south of the Victoria Nyanza, 
leaving Great Britain free to operate to the north of the 
‘agreed line.’ A line drawn due west from the most southern 
point of the Victoria Nyanza seemed, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to this agreement to be the ‘ agreed line ’ of delimita¬ 
tion, and such a line would nearly touch the northern end 
of Lake Tanganyika. In order to secure the territorial right 
of access to Lake Tanganyika, Sir W. Mackinnon’s view 
was, as soon as possible, to conclude treaties over the districts 
lying between the two lakes, which would have efl'ectively 
established British rights. To carry out such a design in 
regions so remote required time and experienced agency, 
and the competition of the Germans, which led to the 
jielimitation of 18!(0, had grown very pressing. Mr. 
A. j\r. !Macka\', the celebrated L’ganda missionary, who 
remained at thwWfith end of the Victoria Nyanza after 
the e-xpiilsion of the missionaries from L'ganda, gave it as 
his opinion that on tribal and political grounds the line of 
delimitation should take a somewhat south-westerly 
direction from the Victoria Nyanza to a point on the 
north-eastern shore of Tanganyika ; and there was no one 
whose opinion deserved higher authority. The tribes 
separated from the German sphere by Mr. Mackay’s line 
had for many years formed part of the Uganda system. 
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At a later date Mr. Mackay, whose interest in the delimita¬ 
tion of these western territories was very considerable, 
owing to his personal knowledge of the people and their 
circumstances and affinities, intimated his readiness to 
undertake the work of treaty making for Sir William Mac- 
kinnon and the Company over the regions between the 
two lakes. ('-But it was now too late, as the Anglo-German 
Agreement of 1890, in the absence of such treaties, 
assigned to Germany the exclusive influence over the 
countries between the Victoria Nyanza and the Congo 
State. 

Perceiving that the communication with the south to 
which he attached so much importance was not now 
attainable by the acquisition of treaty rights from the 
natives, Sir William Mackiimop had entered upon 
negotiations with the Sovereign of the Independent 
State of tlie Congo, which resulted in the signing of a 
formal Agreement on 24th May 1890, whereby the object 
in view was secured by the exchange of territorial con¬ 
cessions. To the Com})any the Congo State ceded a 
right of way, live miles wide, from the Albert Edward to, 
the Tanganyika Lakes, and a corre.sponding concession was 
made by the Company in respect of torfi'tory on the left 
bank of the Nile as far to the north as Lado. " These 
concessions involved no transfer of sovereignty, but were 
deemed sufficient for the purpose in view without touch¬ 
ing sovereign rights. On 29th May 1890, Kipg Leopold 
ratified this Agreement; but a month later the Anglo- 
German Agreement was signed. In the negotiations 
connected with this Agreement it is understood that 
Germany, while willing to allow freedom of commercial 
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transit from nortli to south by way of Tanganyika, would 
sanction no proposals, the effect of which might be to 
interpose foreign territory between her spljpre of influence 
and the Congo State north of Lake Tanganyika. Lord 
Salisbury is believed to have done his utmost to give 
effect to the original views of Sir William Mackinnon by 
including the districts between the two lakefllwithin the 
British sphere. In his dispatch of 14th June 1800, to 
Sir E. Malet, Lord Salisbury pointed out that the original 
German contention had been that the whole of the terri¬ 
tory between their-sphere of influence and the Congo 
State naturally fell to them as the ‘ hinterland’ of their 
own possessions. On the south, however, well established 
British interests, in the form of Missions, stations of the 
African Lakes Company upon Lakes Nyassa and Tangan¬ 
yika, and along the Stevenson Boad connecting those lakes, 
intervened to bar the German ‘ hinterland ' contention. 

‘ But,' Lord Salisbury went on, ‘ as regards the bu-ritory to 
the north of Tanganyika, her Majesty’s Government had 
no such answer. There were .no English settlements, 
either commercial or religious, between the first degree 
of south latitu de an d Lake Tanganjdka. Mr. Stanley’s 
Treaties, according to the map which was furnished to me 
by Sir tVilliam Mackinnon, only extended to the latitude 
1" S., or some twenty or thirty miles beyond it. Her 
Majesty’s Government had, therefore, no title to advance 
which could countervail the claim which the German 
Government based on the fact that this region was 
in the immediate rear of their own.’ * 

* The object which had been aimed at in the negotiations in 1890 
is also alluded to by Sir Percy Anderson in his letter of 28th June 
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The requirements of trade in respect of free com¬ 
munications between north and south were provided 
for, but the iciea of Sir William Mackinnon aimed at 
something more, seeing that freedom of commercial 
transit was already guaranteed by the Act of Berlin. 
In 1894 the projected construction of a British line of., 
telegraph k'om South Africa by way of Tanganyika 
and Uganda gave occasion for the revival of Sir W. 
Mackinnon’s scheme of an agreement with the 
Sovereign of the Congo State. This new Agreement, 
which was signed at Brus.sels on 12th ^lay, was received 
with general approval in this country. In France and 
(iermany, for other reasons, its recejition was different. 
Unrler this arrangement Great Britain acquired, by way 
of lease from the Congo State, a .strip of territory twenty- 
live kilometres in breadth from Lake Albert Edward to 
Lake Tanganyika, and in addition the Congo State 
authorised the construction of a line of telegraph through 
its territories connecting the two British spheres of in- 
lluenee in the north and south. Great Britain, on the 
other side, granted the Congo State—or rather, its 
Sovereign, King Leopold—a lease of an extensive tract 

to Sir K. Malet. ‘ Tlio delimitation of the splieres may npt corre- 
>pond with the dc.sirc which Ims l>ccn expressed in some ijuarter.s 
tliat an uninterrupted Jiritish sphere should extend through Central 
Africa, hut it must he remcmljered that the rcalisjition of tliis idea 
was already iuipracticahle when the negotiations commenced, 
Cennany and the Congo State lieiiig riverains throughout the large 
territory comprisul in the eastern and western shores of Lake 
'I'anganyika. 'J'raders will rely for their security as to freedom of 
passtigo on the lerm.s of the 8th Article, which give ample 
guarantees for untrammelled communication between the British 
.spheres both by land and water.' Africa, No. 0 (1890). 
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of territory belonging to the British sphere of influence 
west of the Nile, and as far north as Bashoda. In both 
cases political rights were reserved. In dealing with the 
territory west of the Nile this Agreement went much 
further than that signed by Sir William Mackinnon in 
1890. The concession made by tlie latter extended no 
farther north than Lado. But, as the dist^cts of the 
Nile basin were not eli’ectively occupied by Great Britain 
and ns effective occupation—which is essential to the 
recognition of sovereign rights—was perhaps inconvenient, 
the end in view waa deemed to be successfully accom¬ 
plished through occupation by a tenant, itself a sovereign 
State now’ recognising the rights of Great Britain. 

Hosvever, on account of objections advanced by Germany 
and France to the constitutional competence of the Congo 
State to make such an Agreement, Article 3 (leasing the 
connecting strip to Great Britain) w’as withdrawn on 2’2nd 
June, in compliance W’itli the request of his Mpjesty tlie 
King of the Belgians. It is probable that a concession 
of territory to a Sovereign State was regarded as !]uite a 
different matter in its potential aspects from a concession, 
under like reservations, to a private company, such as that 
obtained by Sir ^^T&ackinnon in 1890. * 

At length, on 1st June, the long deferred debates on 
Uganda took place, when the Government made known 
their decisions as to the future administration of the 
country. The protectorate was to be limited to the 
boundaries of Uganda proper. * The adminisliation of 

* The Loniliiii Gazelle at liHh June, contained the terms of the 
notiflcatiuii. ‘ Foreign Office, ISthJune.—ft is hereby iiotitied, for 
public infonii.'ition, that under and by virtue of the AKreeineut con- 
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that country would be in the bands of a Commissioner, 
with adequate staff and military force to ensure obedience, 
and he would also maintain British authority over the ad¬ 
joining countries outside the Protectorate. Government 
took credit for the right of way to the south which they 
had just obtained through the Congo Agreement; but 
instead of {u'oceeding with railway construction between 
Lake Victoria and the coast, it was proposed to appoint 
an officer to superintend the transport as carried on under 
existing conditions. Coming to the coast. Government 
found a state of things that was incompatible with the 
carrying out of their plans. An administration like that 
of the Company, independent of the same control under 
which that of the interior was placed, constituted a 
situation which Government recognised the necessity of 
dealing with. They were, however, in communication with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar with a view to the acquisition 
by him of the coast territory from the Company on 
terms of settlement, and the matter of the Charter 
could be dealt with separately. As regarded the rail¬ 
way, Government were not prepared to recommend the 
grant of any money for that object at present. With 
their present knowledge of the circuflifclaiices and future 
of the country, the Government had no assurance that 
the profits of the railway would repay the outlay, and on 
this ground they postponed the question. A vote of 
£50,000 a year, assisted at first by a capital grant of 

eluded on ’JOth May 1893, between the late Sir G. Portal and 
Mwanga, King of Uganda, the country of that roler is placed under 
the Protectorate of her Majesty the Qneen. This Protectorate com¬ 
prises the territory known as Uganda proper, bounded by the 
territories known as Usoga, Unyoro, Ankoli, and Koki.’ 
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£100,000, was estimated to meet the cost of the proposed 
administration. 

The main feature of the plans of the Government as 
unfolded in both Houses of Parliament was that they must, 
as an absolute necessity, control the intervening regions 
.between the coast and Uganda, as well as thexoast itself, 
and that the Company must be got rid of. now to get 
rid of the Company was, as Lord Kimberley confessed, ‘ a 
question by no means without difticulty.’ The Company 
would of course have to be offered terms of compensation, 
and perhaps it as with the diplomatic view of inspiring 
in the Company a needful amount of responsive alacrity, 
that the reference was, by Ministers in both houses, 
accompanied by a hint that, failing reasonable compliance, 
the Charter might be revoked. ‘ We think,’ said Lord 
Kimberley, ‘ that a very serious question has arisen as to 
the e.vercise of the power reserved in the Charter to her 
Majesty to revoke that Charter, but, in the first instance, 
we desire if possible that some arrangement should be 
made,’ etc. Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons, 
fcreshadowed the revocation of the Charter in the same 
terms, but added^^yjj,il the negotiations whi^h it is proposed 
to set on foot are further advanced one way or the other we 
do not propose to raise the ‘ question of the Charter.’ No 
reference was made to the fact that proposals for settlement 
had already been ignored for nearly two years, not by the 
Company but by the Government. Lord Salisbury, who 
knew more about the work of the Company and the prin¬ 
ciples and aims of its founders than Lord Kimberley, 
deprecated in dignified terms the menaces held out in the 
language of the Ministers. He acknowledged that the 


X 
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Company was in a financial condition wliich did not 
render it an efficient auxiliary^ of the British Government.* 
But Lord Salisbury bore eloquent testimony to its ser¬ 
vices. ‘ Through it,’ he said, ‘ largo sums of money 
have been risked and lost and great energies and much 
devotion have been expended in carrying British dominion, 
civilisatioilV and Christiiinity into those countries. I 
think the Company is worthy of all the consideration we 
can show it, whether iu the shape of prolonging its 
existence or iu the shape of some recognition of the 
services it has rendered. It is not only that we should 
be animated by gratitude to the Company, but there is 
also the rellection that if adventures of this kind are 
treated with jealousy and harshness, we are not likely 
to find men so ready in future to do what they can to 
push forward the infiuence and greatness of this coimtiy 
in distant lands.’ Lord Bosebery declared that he 
agreed on the whole with what Lord Salisbury liad 
said about the services of the Company, and he re¬ 
jected any suggestion that the Government intended 
to treat the Company ‘ with harshness and iugratitudoj’ 
or that they were ‘ anxious roughly and rudely to snatch 
away the Charter from the Company^” but he added, 
nevertheless, that the ‘ reconsideration ’ of the"queation 

*'Xo doula,' rtiiiarked the '/’iwH lu-xt morning, ‘ it is true that 
llie (Company ha-, ceased to l)e a powerful .auxiliary of the Inqiciial 
Oovernment, hiil.' added the leading journal, with generous recogni- 
tiim of facts that were ignored hy those who attacked the Company 
now. ‘it is not less true that iiiiMlerato assistance in the matter of 
a railway would have gone far to inaiiiUiin its u.sufuluefis, while 
persistence in the niggardly policy of refusing a railway will render 
the Imperial (iovernment as powerlc.ss as the Company to confer 
real and enduring benutits upon the Empire.’ 
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of the Charter was only postponed until the intended 
negotiations should have arrived at ‘some result or other.’ 
There was no doubt left as to the meaning of the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, and the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, being that the Company would have 
to consider whatever terms were to be jiroposed, with the 
threat of force majeure suspended over the ne^tiations. 

The railway, which Sir Gerald Portal in his Pioport 
pronounced to be an essential condition of any scheme 
for the administration and development of East Africa, 
was distinctly put aside by the Government as forming no 
part of their plan ; and a curious and etl'ective exposure 
of the inconsistency, if not the absurdity, of their posi¬ 
tion in the matter, came from a leading lladical adherent 
who was opposed on principle to all further extensions of 
territorial responsibility <>n the part of Great Britain. 

‘ We were not going to build a railway,’ said Mr. 
Labouchere, ‘ and it was an absurdity to atteniitt to hold 
Uganda without one.’ In case of emergency in so dis¬ 
tant and inaccessible a Protectorate, Mr. Labouchere 
added with practical force, it would take us mouths to 
send assistance totlie .spot. If we continued to hold 
Uganda, he declared, we should have to mtilie a railway. 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence defended the Company from the 
charge of failure, pointing out the success with which it had 
effected the objects of Government in resisting the aggres¬ 
siveness of foreign competition and securing for Great Britain 
the extensive and valuable sphercof influence she possessed, 
lie contrasted the treatment received by the Company, 
which had to defray every expense from its own capital, and 
was refused all assistance or means of raising revenue. 
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with that accorded to the Niger Company, which had 
been allowed by the Foreign Office to capitalise its initial 
expenditure (tc^. the amount of .£2()0,000) and levy taxes 
to pay interest thereon, and was further empowered to 
raise a revenue of .t‘92,000 to meet the expenses of 
administration. Instead of helping the Company, the 
Foreign oA’ice, after using it as a “ cat’s-paw ” for its own 
purposes, hampered its progress. Mr. Chamberlain 
effectively disposed of the unfounded assumption that the 
country acquired by the Company was not valuable to 
the Empire—its potential value, from i commercial point 
of view merely, was undoubted. He ridiculed the system 
of administration to be e'^tablished—‘ six conflicting 
authorities ’—a sub-commissioner to superintend com¬ 
munications was to be substituted for the railway, which 
the alleged ferocious character of the Masai afforded an 
excuse for not undertaking, and ‘ this wretched man,’ said 
Mr. Chamberlain ‘ is left alone in tlie middle of Africa, 
240 miles from Zanzibar and (>00 miles from Uganda,’ to 
be ‘ exposed, with two or three assistants, to the onslaughts 
of this terrible tribe. I think there ought to be a littlo 
logic and consistency in the arguments of the Govern¬ 
ment.’ ‘ We ought to do away with this’ puppet Sultan 
[of Zanzibar] under whoso imaginary responsifiility we 
cover up our evil deeds—this Sultan who is absolutely our 
creature, whom we appointed, and with whom we could 
arrange to-morrow. Is it not a monstrous thing that we 
should allow this terrible evil of slavery to exist under 
cover of his responsibility ? ’ He argued strongly in 
favour of the railway, which Government were bound by 
every consideration to carry out. The railway was an 
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investment, and the sum bestowed upon it would be ' an 
exceptionally profitable investment to this country.’ It 
was necessary in order to give our territory a fair chance, 
and it is not, Mr. Cliamberlain asserted, giving it a fair 
chance ‘ if you merely take iJossession of the country and 
.leave it in that position in which you found it.’ ‘ If not, 
we must accept the views expressed by the^’ight hon. 
member for the Forest of Dean (Hir Charles Dilke) and 
leave it to other nations to finish the work which we were 
too weak, too poor, and too cowardly to do ourselves.’ 

The question of Uganda being now settled, the excuse 
alleged by Government for postponing arrangements with 
the Company was removed. It will be remarked that, up 
to 8th May, when the shareholders withdrew their 
neglected offer of settlement, the Company had been 
acting from a desire to meet, by arranging terms for 
withdrawal, what were supposed to be the wishes of the 
Government, in consequence of the new order of things 
on the East Coast since Zanzibar became a British Pro¬ 
tectorate. The situation was no^v changed by the fact 
that Government publicly announced that it would be 
necessary to canrj^ out their views in Die sphere of 
influence that the Company’s administrative status under 
the charier and concessions should cease to exist. The 
Company was no longer in the position which it had 
occupied prior to Hth May. In withdrawing the offer 
made in June the Shareholders had clearly given 
their grounds for so doing, ‘ that having regard to the 
fact that no reply to the offer made to the Government 
on the 23rd June 1893, has to this date been received 
from her Majesty’s Government, the Directors be requested 
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to withdraw that olTer forthwith.’ This resolution was 
supplemented by another, recognising that negotiations 
were now at an end, and directing the operations of the 
Company to be carried on and its full rights under Charter 
and Concession maintained; and the Directors were 
further recpiested ‘ to adojit and press every legitimate ^ 
means for Ifie redress of the Company's grievances against 
her Majesty's Government and the Protectorate.’ The 
conserjuence of this Resolution was to bring into promin¬ 
ence the wrongs and disabilities under which the Com¬ 
pany was placed in Africa, and the Ihrectors, in 
accordance with the wish of the shareholders, proceeded 
to press them upon the attention of the Foreign Office. 
As these were questions of great importance to the Com¬ 
pany, and of considerable public interest in themselves, 
an account of them must precede the history of'the 
negotiations eventually opened by Government for a 
settlement with the Company. 



CHAPTER XX. 


FI.‘fCAL CONDITIONS OF CONCESSIONS. 

The terms on which tlie Compan}’ administered those 
parts of tlie coast lielen^ing to the Sultan of Zanzibar 
were based upon the provisions of Article 9 of the con¬ 
cession of the 9th of October 1888, as regards the annual 
payment of a li.xed amount of customs revenue to the 
Sultan. In connection with this article of the concession 
other provisions existed at the period of the settlement 
which had to he taken into consideration. Article 2 of 
the concession provided that all costs of administrations 
should he paid by the Company; Article 4 laid down 
that the Com))any'.s exercise of the powers conceded for 
^he regulation of trade and commerce should be in con¬ 
formity with existing treaties between the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and firttjfn States; and Article 9 granted to 
the Company ‘ the right to claim and exercise any right, 
privilege, or power granted by his Highness the Sultan to 
the German East African Association in Article 9, or in 
any other Article of their Concession.’ 

The General Act of the Berlin Conference, dated 26th 
Eebruary 1885, decreed complete freedom to the trade of 
all nations within certain limits of the continent of Africa 
extending, as regarded the eastern coast, from 5 degrees 
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of north latitude to the mouth of the Zuinhesi. Within 
these limits commercial access was free to all nations, 
and all import, transit, and differential does, am^Rll 
monopolies, were forbidden. But the Berlin Act cxempK 
from the operation of its Free Trade Articles the terri¬ 
tories of any independent sovereif;n state within the 
defined zon’, where .such state declined to adopt them. 
Accordin^,dy. on the <Sth of Xovemher iS.Sfi, the Hnltan of 
Zanzibar, in acceptin*' the provisions of tlu! lb rlin Act. 
formally attacheil by the advice of her Maj(;sty'> (iovern- 
ment, ‘ the reservation that his adhesion to the said Act 
shall not involve and shall not be. held to signify his 
acceptance of the jtrinciple of commercial liberty, which 
according to .Article 1st of the said Act, is not applicable 
to the^e territorit;s in the eas'ern zone therein delined, 
except .so^^' as he shall jtivu his consent thereto.' 

While still an independent .sovorei"ii he thus safe¬ 
guarded the sf)urces from which the rent paj'able to him 
by the Company was derived under tin; concession. The 
treaties betweem tin?-Sultan and foreign .''tales by which 
the Comiiany was bound under Article 1 of the concession 
exempted subje(!ts (d' those states from all taxation within 
the .Sultan’s dominions ‘ whether for fflr.rt-'per.sons, houses, 
lands, or goods,’ except certain authorised imirort and 
export due.s specifically named. The cla-ss chielly boh- 
fited by this exemption was that formed of Brififh 
Indians, who were by far the most numerous and most 
wealthy foreign element residing on the coast. 

These treaties, and the Berlin Act, were the only 
instruments external to the conce.ssion which touched the 
principle of the revenue settlement between the Company 
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and the Sultan. There were, it may be remarked, two 
fiscal settlements between the Company and the Sultan, 
the first in reference to the Concession of 1888 embracing 
tltB' coast from the I'lnbe river to Kipini, and the second 
supplementing the former and applying to all the 
Zanzibar dominions held b}' the Company. It was in 
connection with the first settlement that tl|)2 princi])le 
was established which governed the second. 

The Concession of 1888 was signed by Sultan Khalifa, 
but its terms had been negotiated with Sultan liarghash, 
who had agreed to a.substantially identical instrument in 
May 1887. In the interval, however, the (jerman Com¬ 
pany had received its Concession, and the conditions of 
this document caused the insertioJi of some new and 
important stipulations in the Jlritisli Kast Africa Com¬ 
pany's Concession of 1888, which are to be found in 
Articles 9 and 11. 'I’he ba.sis upon which the, annual 
payment to the Sultan under the Concession was to be 
made, is e.xpressed in the same words in Barghash's grant 
of May 1887, and Khalifa's of October 1888. ‘ The 

^Company hereby guarantees to his Highness the whole 
amount of the custom duties which he now receives, both 
from import awt^.^port trade of that paK of his High¬ 
ness’s (k)minions included in the Concession.' Tlie annual 
average—it was provided by the Concession of 1888—was 
to be fi.ved after the lir.st yriar's experience ; and during 
this first year the Company was granted ‘ the right to 
claim all and every pecuniary and other advantage con¬ 
nected with the administration of the coast and customs 
which is guaranteed under similar circumstances to the 
Herman Company in their Concession.' The advantages 
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pointed to in this clause are those connected with the 
first }'ear’s operations which are secured in the fitli 
Article of the German Concession,—namely, the right 
of the Company to deduct from the customs collections 
the amount of the expenses incurred in collecting the 
duties, this amount not to exceed 170,000 rupees for 
the year. '> 'I’he German Company was also allowed a 
commission of o per cent, on ‘ the net revenues paid to 
his Highness.’ 

The outhreakof the revolt which followed the inaugura¬ 
tion of the German East African Company on the coast, 
and its disastrous effects upon the revenues of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar and upon his authority itself, made the new 
Sultan extremely unwilling to commit himself to possible 
further risks of a like nature by the grant of another 
Concession. 'The Sultan was disposed to he loyal to,his 
Britinh engagements as far as he could go with safety to 
himself. But in view of the situation which had arisen, 
it became necessary for the Company to meet the Sultan 
by vaiving some of its legal rights in deference to the 
existing circumstances. With the greater part of hi.s, 
revenue lost, at all events for a time, by the revolt on 
the coast, the British East Africa ConTjitffiy could not hope 
to obtain the signature of a Conce.s.sion, allowing it the 
same fiscal privileges during the first year as had been 
granted to the Germans. The right to claim the expenses 
of revenue collection was therefore waived, as well as that 
to the commission on the net balance paid to the Sultan. 
.\n undertaking to this effect was given by her Majesty’s 
Consul-General to the Sultan, and was annexed to the 
Concession, and in consideration of this engagement the 
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Concession was signed by Khalifa. After the first year 
the future annual payment to be made to the Sultan was 
to be fixed. In determining this amountj,the Sultan had 
advantages on his side which he was doubtless justified 
in employing with all the effect of which they were 
susceptible. 

The Concession provided that the Sultan wife to be paid 
the whole amount of the customs duties which he then 
received, such amount to bean ‘annual average ’ fixed 
‘after the first year’s e-xpeiience.’ The Sultan at the 
time of the settlement, found himself pressed on the one 
.side to grant a concession of Lamii to the Germans, and 
on the other to keep a promise which he had made to 
grant it to the British East Africa Company. Against the 
strong pressure employed by the Germans in this matter, 
the British Government, on account of Imperial con.sidera- 
tions of paramount importance elsewhere, were not in a 
position to .support the Sultan very strongly, and his 
liersonal responsibility for the decision which he might 
come to was proportionally increased. The grant of Lamu 
tlo the Germans would have been fatal to the future of 
British interests on the east coast. The Company had 
therefore to cTToose between assenting V) tlie Sultan’s 
interpretation of the meaning of the financial clauses of • 
the Concession, and virtually sacrificing his Highness’s 
adherence to Briti,sh interests in reference to Lamu and 
the Northern Ports. The Sultan claimed— 

1. That the annual revenue or rental to be paid by the 
Company should be based, not on an ‘ average ' as the 
Concession worded it, but oh the actual results of the 
first or trial year alone. The advantages of this were 
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obvious. During the first year the German ports were 
dosed, and some of their trade must have been added to 
that of the British coast; and the presence of the British 
Company, by the confidence which it inspired, and the 
order and regularity of collection, so largely augmented 
the returns of revenue as to nearly double the customs 
receipts in ihe twelve months. 

•2. That tlie payment to the Sultan should be deter¬ 
mined by tlie amount of the gross revenue collected 
during tlie trial year, without allowing for the expenses 
of collection. 

As regarded the first contention, the meaning of the 
word ‘ average’ was plain enough, but its rejection did not 
make a difference that it would have been judicious to 
weigh against considerations of such moment as those 
which were then pending. The second contention, that 
in .\rticle b of the Concession the words ‘ the whole 
amount of the customs duties which he now receives,’ were 
to be interpreted as meaning the gross amount collected, 
and not the net revenue actually paid into the Sultan’s 
treasury after deducting the ex[)ense3 of collection, 
involved a (juestion of much greater importance. The 
same form of whrds is used in the two^'OtYcessions to the 
British Company—that of Barghash in .May 18S7, and 
that of Khalifa in October 1888—and in the German 
Concession. The Cennan Company had not reached any 
settlement with the Sultan which would have formed a 
precedent for its neighliour. It was obvious, however, in 
respect to the German Concession, that the stipulation for 
deduction of expenses of collection during the first year was 
presumptive of the application of the same principle to 
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any further arrangement regarding the future. Nor was 
it reasonable that any company should contract to pay the 
Sultan the gross produce of his customs^ and itself bear 
the gross burden of the expenses of collection and admini¬ 
stration in the territory producing them. There was no 
prospective advantage adequate to justify such an arrange¬ 
ment, the Sultan being still entitled to a mSlety of any 
future net revenue realised after paying his subsidy and 
the expenses. The Company was entitled to assume, and 
to accept the Concession upon the assumption that the 
words ‘ the whole amount of the custom duties V7hich he 
now receives ’ meant literally what they expressed, as it 
was clear the Sultan did not ‘ receive ’ that part of the 
customs revenue which was absorbed in the necessary 
expenses of collection and administration. It might be 
ashed why, in view' of the ex parte interpretation to which 
such a form of words was liable, the drafters of the Con¬ 
cessions, British and German, did not exercise more care 
to exclude such a possibility. The explanation is easy. 
The German Concession was drawn on the lines of the 
cBritisli Concession of May 18S7, and the stipulation as to 
deducting exp enses from the first year’s collections doubt¬ 
less expressed tli^German understanding^of the principle 
to be fcfllowed in settling the future rental. In its second • 
Concession the British Company guarded itself against 
any unfavourable interpretation of its liabilities by secur¬ 
ing the right to whatever treatment might be gi\en to the 
German Company. It had provided no such safeguards 
in the Concession of 1887, because the terms of the 
agreement were rightly apprehended by Sultan Barghash 
and the concessionnaires after ten years of negotiation, and 
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there was no risk of any inisinulerstanding on eitiior side. 
The absence of tliis eonditioii on the part of the German 
Company was c^oubtless what suggested in its Conee.s3ion 
the explicit stipulation as to expenses. * 

Sultan Khalifa wa.s entitled to ignore the presumed 
intentions of bis predecessor, and to urge his own inter¬ 
pretation d'l the Concession as the right one. If there 
was any doaljt—and there was room for some doubt—he 
had a strong claim to the benefit of it. Khalifa was not 
in the circumstances enjo\-ed by Uarghash, and was justi¬ 
fied in taking rather tiian giving. Besides, the Company 
had now an interest in the settlement that formed a 
consideration for which in equity it ought to pay. It 
wanted the Concession of Lama and the Northern Ports, a 
concos.-^ion, as it proved, of vital importance in the future, 
and by acceding to the Company’s application the Sultan 
incurred the risk of powerful displeasure on another side. 
T’nder rther circumstances tlie Company would have 
resisted tlie Sultan’s claims and would have held to the 
terms of the Cunces.sion. In doing so there is no doubt 
it would have succeeded in obtaining more equitable, 

terms ; but under the present altered conditions it would 

• ‘ 

•See .tppetifiix Xf>. 1 t, Ailii-lf \\ of lhi‘ (iernutii Coiniirtiii/'ii Coiiri'n- 
.Vt the peiioil of the first ncgotL-itioii.s ljutwuen Sultan iJarghanh 
anil Sir \V. .'\Iackiiinon, th.,' late Sir Thal ia Topan fanneil the custom' 
Ilf Zanzibar. 'J'be article of the draft ConecNsion of 1877 ran :—‘Tin; 
concc.'.sionnaires. or thoir rcprc'icntative.s, omirantue his Highness the 
'anic amount of customs revenue ho now receives from Tharia 
’I'opan,’ and after deducting all costs of collection, onc-half of any 
surplus realised in addition. This latter was an advantage presum¬ 
ably not enjoyed liy the Sultan in his lease to Tharia Topan, who, 
moreover, most certainly did not pay the Sultan the ‘gross’amount 
of revenue collected. 
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have been not only ungenerous but in tlie liighest degree 
impolitic to cavil at the arrangement which the Sultan 
was prepared to ratify. It was agreed that the rental 
payable to the Sultan for the coast then held by the 
Company—from Wanga to Kipini—should be fixed at 
the amount of the customs collected during the first year, 
1888-188U, that is, Sfi.OOOdollars (= ll'J,000 4;pees). The 
settlement contributed somewhat to restore the shatt(:red 
finances of the Sultan, and did much more to eonlirm him 
in his loyalty to British interests, whic-h would have been 
virtually extinguished in East Africa had the Sultan ceded 
Lamu and the Northern Ports to our rivals. 

The Company's responsibilities in connection with the 
porta north of Kismayu came to an end with the con¬ 
clusion of the Anglo-Italian Agreement of the ‘24th March 
18EL1. In the same month a new Agreement was made 
between the Sultan of Zanzibar and the Company, by 
which the latter’s tenure of its concessions was extended 
in perpetuity in lieu of fifty years, the Sultan surrendered 
his right to the fifty per cent, of the net increase of revenue 
guaranteed to him, and the (’oinpany undertook not to 
press during his lifetime any claim for the commutation 
of the annual Wtffldy (or rent) by the payment of a lumi> 
sum. This subsidy or rental was fixed for the whole of 
the ports and territory administered by the Company at 
the sum of 80,000 dollars ( = 170,000 rupees) per annum. 

In a former chapter it was stated that the Cerman East 
African Company commuted the annual payment due to 
the Sultan by the payment of a lump sum, thereby efl'ect- 
mg a very considerable .saving of money. Article 11 of 
the Concession of October 1888 guaranteed to the British 
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Companv ‘ all the rights, privileges, immunities, and 
advantages which are or hereafter may be enjo^yed or 
accorded to any other Company or particular person to 
whom his Highness may have given, or may give. Con¬ 
cessions in any other i)art of his dominions similar to 
those granted by this Concession to the Imperial British 
East Africil' Company, or of a dill'urent character.’ The 
German Company came under this category, and the 
British Company accordingly claimed the same privilege 
of commuting its annual payment to the Sultan as had 
been accorded to the other. On the '22nd of \oveml)er 
ISIR) the Eoreign Otlice conveyed to the Directors the 
vie«s of Lord Salisbury regarding their i»roposal. It was 
explained that it was the German Government, not tin- 
German Company, which had negotiated with the Sultan 
and obtained a cession of his dominions, and that ‘the 
arrangement according to wliicli the Company was to pur¬ 
chase, by capitalihing, the pecuniary interest of the Sultan 
in the revenues ‘ was an incident, an essential incident, of 
the negotiation : but the leading fe.ature was the transfer 
of territory to be placed, after the conclusion of the baro 
gain, under the German flag.’ To carryout the proposals 
of the British ' Company would refjuire 'a parallel course 
—the cession of the territory administered’’ by the 
Company to the sovereignty of the British crown. It was 
therefore evident, Lord Salisbury pointed out, that ‘ Im¬ 
perial interests were directly concerned' in the Com¬ 
pany’s jiroposals—a clas.s of interests of whose exigencies 
the Company had had frequent experience—and there 
were very obvious dilliculties, such as the existence of 
slavery, in the way of placing the territory under British 
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law. On the whole, it was the opinion of Government 
that the sovereif'nty of the Sultan was a less inconveni¬ 
ence, especially as its transfer to Great Bjjtain would not 
free the Company from the obligations of the treaties with 
other Powers. ‘ For the.se reasons,’ the dispatch added, 
‘ it will, in his Gordship’s opinion, not he advisable to 
disturb for the present the position of thatf)artof the 
mainland which will remain under tlie Sultan's tiag 
after the transfer of tlie southern portion to Germanj'.’ 

While the Government thu.s stood in the way of the 
Company obtaining the same jirivilege as the Government 
of Germany obtained for the German Compaiiy, and, a 
month or two later, telegraplied to tlie British Consul- 
(xeneral at Zanzibar ‘ that if the Company's Administrator 
should preter a claim to commutation 011 the gri'iuid that 
the British Company is entitled to eijiial treatment with 
any other Coiiijiaiiy'--nis the Concession e.vpressly 
guaranteed)—‘lie would not bejustiticd in suppi..ting it,' 
It was nevertheless conceded to the manifest justice of 
the case, that it the Administrator should oiitain the 
consent of the Sultan to stiimlatinns under which the 
tminpaiiy should lie granted the power of commutation, 
her Majesty’s (jffSnnnent will offer no oTijection to the 
arrangenlent on condition that it be provided ihat tJie 
power shall not be e.xercised without their assent.' 

In the Agreement of oth ifareh ISffl the Sultan, Seyyid 
Ali bin Said, acknowledged his liability to the commutation 
claim when ho gave his assent to the Company's right of 
exercising it by stipulating that it should not be put in force 
during his lifetime except at his own request or initiative, 
or with the consent and apjiroval of her Majesty's Govern- 

Y 
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inent. This compromise was obtained by tlie extension 
of the term of the Concessions in perpetuity and the sur¬ 
render of the Sultan’s claim on future suri)Ius revenue. 

On the 1st of Febniai'y her ^fajesty’s Affent and 
Consul-Oeiieral formalh- declared Zanzibar a free port, 
and from that date all articles imported from foreign 
countries Ui^re free from import duties, except alcoholic 
liquors, petroleum and all explosive nils and dangerous 
substances, and arms and munitions of war. The regula¬ 
tion applieil only to the port of Zanzibar, but it was cal¬ 
culated t(' exe-i-eise a iirejudicial intluence on the customs 
reee!])!' of the neighbouring mainland administered by 
the riaiipany. l)y giving ri-e to a system of smuggling 
neci'-'itaiing the organisati'ni of a preventive service. The 
Diri'cti.r.' addres.-ed a strong representation to Lonl 
Sali'biii v, pointing out the serious change made in the 
condition- of the contract between the Sultan and the 
r'omiianv bv a regulation favouring tin* interests of one 
)!art of the lioniinions which, deriving a considerable fixed 
revenni' from the other, contributed nothing towards its 
administration or development. It was submitted tlia*, 
the exi rei^e liy one party of the power to modify tlie enn- 
flitions upon which tlie contract wasT'iTised, justified the 
other jiarty in claiming a corresponding modification ol 
the stipulated consideration. It was urged, furtlier, that 
the existing settlement liad boon largely influenced in the 
Sultan’s favour out of personal considerations towards liis 
Iligliness, but that tlie Company was no longer under tin 
obligation of sucli conHidcration.s, the advantages secured 
to tlie Sultan by tlio settlement having now passed to the 
Government of Zanzihar, from the revenues of which he 
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was merely provided with a civil list. The sovereignty 
of the Sultan had thus lapsed into the British Protectorate, 
and existed but in name without the sharV)w of executive 
authority. 

In reply to this communication, which the potential 
operation of the new regulation in the interest of the 
Protectorate rather than its immediate eifect p^r 
rendered necessary, Lord Salis])ury expressed regret that 
the arrangements should be thouglit to press liardly upon 
the Company, l)ut added that he was not prepared to press 
the Government of Zarziliar to revise its financial ■ rela¬ 
tions with the Company. This decision, however, was 
based upon the argument that while it was right for 
Zanzibar to protect itself against the competition of 
‘powerful administrations on the mainland, wliicli was 
formerly under the control of the .Sultan’—the adminis¬ 
trations being those of Germany and the British East 
Africa Com pan —the latter .should not be allowed ‘the 
policy of prospering at the e.xpense of the former.’ But 
in thus declaring that what was law for Zanzibar island 
was not law for the Zanzibar mainland administered by 
the Company", the point of the Company',s remonstrance 
appeared to have escaped attention. It was not the 
policy of*the change which the I^irectors (questioned, but 
the right of the Zanzibar Government under British 
auspices to modify the bases of a contract to its own 
benefit in disregard of the interests of the second jiarty. 

This matter has been so fully explained because it 
marks the beginning of a new order of things at Zanzibar 
consecquent upon the establishment of the British Protec¬ 
torate, in which the rights of the Couii>an.y under its Con- 
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cessions were subordinated, when necessary, to the interests 
of the Zanzibar Government, as freely as tlie interests of 
the Company i\nder previous conditions liad been obliged 
to give way to considerations of Tinpc-rial policy. 

In (October IHPl an administration was instituted at 
Zanzibar worked exchi.«ively by llritisli ollicials. and 
under the ttipervision of her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General.. On the following 1st of February Zanzibar was 
declared a free jKirt. But there was another eiiange in 
preparation which the Directors fe't it their duty to 
resist to the utiiiost when they became aware of its 
nature and po^.-ible consei[uences. On the tind ot April 
the Brussels Act came into operation, a measure to 
which the Directors were ready to give the wannest 
.'Upport. They took early step.- to be jin pared to put 
the Al t in force in their territories, es]ieeially those parts 
of it directed again.-^t the iniportution of anus and gun¬ 
powder, and alcoholic liuuors. A Declaration bad been 
added by the l’ow(-rs to the General Act, having the 
1 tfect of so far modifying the Free Trade clauses of the 
Berlin Act as to einjtower states enjoying sovereignty oy 
]iossessing prritectorates in Africa to impost' an im])ort 
dutj’ not exceef^ing 10 per ctnt. ad ntfanv) for the jiur- 
poses of tin; Brussels Act. The Bowers on'the west 
coast ti.xed this tariff at 0 per cent., and those on the 
east coast at iier cent. By tlie terms of the Sultan oi 
Zanzibar’s adhesion to the Berlin Act an import duty, 
ti.xed by the treaties at ii per cent., was levied in Ins 
dominions on all import.s by sea, and the new regulation 
merely replaced the treaty-tarilf at the coast by another 
similar in amount, and e.xtended it to the inland frontiers. 
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The A."i-eoment respectin*,' the tariff of the eastern zone 
of the Conventional Basin of the Congo was signed at 
Brussels on the 22nd December 1890 bj the delegates 
of Great J’ritain, (icrmany, and Italy. 

On the 22 nd of June 18!)2 her Majesty's Government 
sent a notification to the Bowers Signatories of the Berlin 
Act informing them that from the 1st c# July the 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar would be placed 
within the Free Zone—from which the Sultan’s act of 
adhesion of 8 th November 1880 had excluded them. The 
effect of the change was state 1 in the notification to be 
that ‘ the whole of the Sultan’s dominions, including the 
islands of Zanzibar and Bemba, and the mainland ter¬ 
ritory under the administration of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, will, from the above-named date, 
be pbiced i)erinanenlly in the same tinancial position as 
that ill which the Congo Free State was placed by the 
provisions of the Berlin Act, afterwards modilied by the 
Declaration annexed to the Brussels Act. The existing 
system under which the tariffs and duties are regulated 
^y commercial treaties with individual Bowers will bo ex¬ 
tinguished by the substitution for it of the system framed 
for the Free Z(!li{!"f5' the assembled Bowels in I 880 .’ 

As tlie'extiiiction of the system under which the tariffs 
were regulated by the coimiiorcial treaties meant the 
extinction of the system on the conditions of which the 
Company’s Concession was based, the act of proclaiming 
Zanzibar territory within the Free Zone was one fraught 
with grave possibilities of injury to the British East 
Africa Company, and was an act, irrespective of its con¬ 
sequences, overtly affecting the validity of the contract 
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between the Sultan and the (Company. This fundamental 
chaiif'e in the conditions of their Concession had been 
made, too, without reference to the Directors, whose first 
knowledge of it was gathered from an incidental allusion 
to the subject in a letter trom the Foreign thfice on the 
6 th of May ls‘i-2. Xo hint was voiudisafed of the efi'ects 
of a measulic so innocent in its expression, yet so i^regnant 
with injury to the future interestsof the Company. This 
letter referred to the Directors an iiapiiry oi'. the part 
ot the Cerman Government lor further information in 
regard to the application of the Free Zone Taritf of the 
Congo Act til the Comiiany's territory. 

As this territory lay partly within, and partly with¬ 
out, the operations of the free trade systcnn of tlie 
Berlin .\et—the excluded part being that belonging to 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar—the Directors, 
after formally declaring that “ the pn-ition of the Imperial 
British Fast .\frica Company as regards territories ad¬ 
ministered unde r the Sultan’s Concession is now as it 
was in the ishuuls of Zanzibar and I’emba prior to the 
abolition of ini]iort duties,’ ])roci!eded to state their viewi^ 
as to the ( fleet of the new tarifi' in the ‘ free zone ’ which 
the Coin])any (f.lrninistered under its CfTaiu.-r beyond the 
ten-mde coastal limit, and as to the efi'ect of the exten¬ 
sion of the ]''i-ee Zone system to tlm territory held under 
Concession. Xo answer to Ihi.s letter was received from 
the Foreign Dllice, until the announcement of'ioth June 
that the whole of the dominions of the Hultan were to be 
placed under the Fret: Zom; sysUnn, and that the fiscal 
system on wliich the Coiiii>any’.s Conce.ssion was based 
was thereby extinguished. 'J’he J)irector8 ro-allirmed 
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their view that the change was not competent to modify 
the conditions of the Sultan’s Concession or affect the 
disposal of the duties collected thereunder—or, as they 
repeated on 4th November, that it ‘ coulcT not modify the 
conditions of an existing Contract between the Sultan (>f 
Zanzibar and the Company, already recognised and con- 
jirmed by her ^Majesty’s Government.’ j^ne of the 
grounds supporting tliis contention was the fundamental 
one that a contract cannot be varied or altered wiihout 
the consent of all the parties to it. The consent of the 
Company had not hr’uii sought, nor indeed had the Direc¬ 
tors been informed of the ste]is which were being* taken 
until they made the incidental discovery hofore referred 
to. A lengthy correspondence* ensued lielweeii the 
Directors and the Foreign Olhce, in which the latter con¬ 
tended that the former were aware of the Sultan’s inten¬ 
tion to place his dominions within the Free Zone, and 
had assented to his doing so.t This the Directors denied, 

" Sue Apju nili.v Xo. l.’i. Cori'i spoinlum-u l elnting t<' llie iitiuiiig of 
the Uoinpiiny'.s t'oncussion territory in the Kni' Zone. 

• t It i-** right to "tnte that Lord Salislnii'vV oiiginal olijeet in 
hringiiig Zanzil)ar under itie free Trade n'ginie wa-, to enable 
foreign (iovern*»«<(t^to allow their .Mibjeet-^ 40 be taxed in the 
Sultan .s ^erntorv. I'or lliS put posse, at his lordship's stiggestion, 
the Company h :d established .1 Knropeaii jndieial adniiirstration for 
the boiielit of foreigners. Lonl Saiislnuy retired from oltiee 
imniediiitely after the Free Zone ststem eaine in ftnee. The 
expected powers of taxation were not al'terwanis obtained, and the 
only elfect of the new li.seal .sj'stein (as far as the Comp.iuy wa.s eoii- 
cerned) was to deprive the Company'of certain euston.s duties for 
which it Avas, under coiitriu-t, paying an agreed rent to tite (lovern- 
ment of Zanzibar, and whieh it was coinpellcd by liovernmeiit to 
continue paying, in full, without redress. Granting the right of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar (under direction of the Foreign Glliee) to 
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as an incorrect construction of their statements. As 
already stated, the reference of the German inquiry by 
the Foreign Office on (5th Jlay was the first, and was 
only an incidental, intimation of what was going on with 
regard to the Free Zone policy: and in replying to that 
letter the directors guarded the Company’s position \h 
U miin- distinguishing between the territory held under 
Charter nincluded in the Free Zone), and that held under 
Concession texcliided from the Free Zone). The condi¬ 
tions on which the Company was willing to assent to the 
extension of the Free Zone system to the ten-mile ter¬ 
ritory Were exiiresscd in the view that in the event of 
the ten-mile coast zone being assimilated to the rest of 
the territory inland, and placed under the joint action of 
the Berlin and Brussels Acts, it would be understood by 
the Company that the five jjor cent, duty on imports now 
levied under treaty would be replaced by a similar duty 
under the J)ecIaration of the Brussels Act, ‘that the 
special tariff in the British and German treaties shoubl 
disappear, ami tlie Company would be free to deal with 
produce and exports, as also to imi)osc personal and pro¬ 
perty taxes a.i it now can (with the approval of her 
Majesty’s Goveriiment) out.side the ten^w!'’-zone.’ These 
conditions not having been accepted, the Bireators, on 
the part ot the Company, retired to the utatw qiiu ante in 
order to preserve the Company’s full rights. 

With reference to the contention of the Birectors for 

alter the fi-oal sy.steru under which the Company lield its Conces- 
sion.s, the case of the (jotiipaiiy was that one party to ii eonti'ucl 
should not ho made to .suiter hy the aet of the other jiarty in 
modifying that contract. Xo intimation or wiiriiitig had been given 
th.at this would he the result. 
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the fiinclainental principle that a contract cannot be 
changed or in any way dealt with except with the con¬ 
sent of both the parties to it, her Majes]^’’s Grovernmcnt 
answered, on the *24^1 February IH'JB, that the relations 
between the Sultan of Zanzibar and the Imperial British 
East Africa Company were not derived from a contract 
at all, but from a mere ‘ delegation.’ This Jhic ial inter¬ 
pretation of the position of the Company under its L'on- 
cession deserves to be quoted in full;— 

‘I am to state,’ says the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in Iiis letter of the 24tli Febriiar}’^ 1893, 

‘ that the fresh contention advanced in your letter of 
Kith December, that the Sultan’s accL'ptauce of the invi¬ 
tation of the Powers is incomplete without the acquies¬ 
cence of the Company', is absolutely untenable. His 
Highness in delegating to the Company the administra¬ 
tion of a portion of his dominions retained his sovereignty. 
In the exercise of his sovereign powers he adhered to the 
Berlin Act, and subsequently completed his acceptance 
of its provisions by placing hjs dominions within the 
, Free Zone. The Company, which has no voice in his 
council, is bound to the same extent as ollicers adminis¬ 
tering other fWffmis of his dominions to Jlccept the ruler s 
action, find to administer in accordance with it. Should 
it decline to do so,’ it was added, ‘ it would be question¬ 
able whether its concession would not thereby be invali¬ 
dated.’ 

As to this doctrine, it may be observed that the public 
relations of the Company and the Sultan had already 
been authoritatively defined by the Marquis of Salisbury 
in 1890. In that year the Sultan of Zanzibar, on the 



ailvico of tiui- .Majesty’s Agent and ConsiiJ-General, pro¬ 
mulgated a Decree relating to slavery, the provisions of 
which the Conipjiuy was reiprired to execute. The Com¬ 
pany's .Vdiiiiiiistrator had not been consulted or notified 
before the issue of an ordinance for the execution of 
whicli he was made responsible. The Administrator 
reir.on.-itrateV;- strongly again.st the constitutionality of the 
course adopted in regard to the territory, the administra¬ 
tion of which wa.s vested in the Company, witlunit such 
[treviou-^ reference to him as would have enabled him to 
I'ommunicate with his Directors and make the neces.sary 
preparations. Her ^fajesty’s .\gent and ('oiisul-Ccneral 
asserted, on the contrary, that the Decree was the act 
of tile Sultan, and as emanating from his Highness 
• must have the same force in the territory under the 
administration and inlluence of the Hritish Company as 
if decreeil and enacted within the town of Zanzibar itself.' 
The J iirectors .supported their administrator, and tiddresacd 
to Lord Salisbury ion the 11th of October IHWO) a strong 
representation of tlie jioints at issue, which were— 

1. Theright—‘the ab.solnteand undoubted right'—of the ^ 
.■'Liltan to issue decrees to his own subjects located in the 
iJritidi sphere dl’ inlluence without previous eoncert or 
conimunication with the representatives of the Cffinpany. 

• 1 . The medium hy which such degrees should rightly 
i )0 promulgated. 

15. The responsihiliry of her .^fajesty’H Consiil-Oeneral 
for the enforcement of such decrees in supersession of 
the authority of the Company’s agents. 

The Directors thought the principles involved to be of 
suHicient importance to call for an authoritative decision, 
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‘ iu order,’ as they stated, ‘ to determine in tlie future 
the relations of the Company with his Highness as well 
as the official control of her ilajesty’s^ Consul-General 
over the Company’s administration.’ 

The Decree in question was the famous franchise of 
emancipation, the most important clause of which had 
been set aside by the action of the Sulta^ only a few 
days after its issue. It served, however, the useful pur¬ 
pose of drawing from the Marquis of .Salisbury an autho¬ 
ritative decision on the question at issue, in a dispatch 
(No. 17()) addressed to the Dritish Consul-General on 
the 4th of November IBhO. In relation to the letter of , 
the foreign Office above (pioted, the following e.\tracts 
from Lord Salisbury’s disiiatch are interesting ;— 

‘ In order to prevent any misunderstandint; in future, 

I ajn to state that, in Ijord yalislniry's opinion, it should 
be regarded as an established rule that, in all matters 
affecting the part of the yultan’s dominions under the 
Company’s administration, the Administrator should re¬ 
ceive full information in order, to enable him to express 
fc an opinion before a final decision is taken, and, if he 
wishes, to apply for instructions to his Itirectors. 

‘ The portion ^f the coast in question is, of course, 
under flie sovereignty of the Sultan, but it is the Com¬ 
pany on whom fall the duties of administration, together 
with all the attendant responsibilities, risks, and expendi¬ 
ture ; and it is therefore obviously reasonable that their 
officers should receive timely intimation of any measures 
affecting it, and should have the fullest opportunity of 
considering, in consultation with his Highness and her 
Majesty’s representative, how the position of the Com¬ 
pany would be affected. 
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‘'When decrees are issued by the Sultan dealing, 
directly or indirectly, with the portion of coast in the 
occupation of th^e Company, express reservation should 
always be made of the right of the administrating Com¬ 
pany to apply them in such manner, and at such time, as 
may in their judgment he best. Siieh a coiir.'O would 
clearly not o^-.ly he in the interest of the Company, hut 
also in that of the Sultan, for his Highness would be 
liable to claims for compensation in the event if losses 
falling upon the Comiiany in consepience of any action 
that had been taken by his Highness without ihu.' notice 
to t iem.' 

There is no room for doubt as to the meaning of the 
foregoing deei.'ion, or as to the total want of curresixui- 
dence with its terms which is -hown in the Foreign 
Otiice iironoiincement of the ’Jltli February IN'.):), and. in 
the course of action which led up to it. The liscal system 
on which the eontiact between the Hultau and the Com¬ 
pany was based was arbitrarily altered in the iiaini- 
of one of the partie.' without the conscait of the other, 
and on tin- advice of her ^lajestv’s (tow riiment. How 
far this action was in accord with the declaratior. of Jioni 
Salisbury any ont ma}’jiulge; and a higiro'i;al authority 
pronounced the action of the Sultan to be i( idain 
violation of contract, for wliicli, if he could be sued in a 
Jiritish court of law, he wouhl certainly be condemned in 
damages. The Sultan, however, was not amenable to the 
juri,sdiction of JJriti.sh courts; and since a sovereign 
cannot be sued in his own courts exceiit with his consent 
by way of petition of right, the Company was without legal 
remedy for the wrong done to it. Under the legis of its 
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Chcarter it had the right to look for redress and support to 
her ^Iiijesty’s Government in such a case, hut the unfor¬ 
tunate situation \vas that her Ma,jesty’s Government were 
also, as the protecting power, a party to the wrong, only 
free by a legal fiction from responsiliility for the acts 
done on their advice. 

A\hen the Sultan of Zanzil);ir was anjindependent 
sovereign he, acting on the advice of the Gritish (h vern- 
ment, reserved his fiscal inde])eiidence under the Gerliii 
.\ct. Alter ceasing to he independent, when his territory 
became a ]3ritish Protectorate, the Suita. 1 , again on the 
advice of the Gritish (iovernuient, withdrew that reserve 
.and placed all his dominions within the Frcie Zone. The 
act eiitaile.l injury only to the Company, and uncon¬ 
ditionally graiiKal to German trade free passage through 
the Gritish imrts without retpiiring any retiprocal con¬ 
cession on the part of Germany. The couseipieiice of 
the Act was to }ueclnde the Company from exercising the 
right, conceded to it by the Sultan, and for which it was 
paying him a fixed annual rental, of collecting duties at 
, its ports on g(HHls or merchandi.se imssing to or from the 
territory of another administration in the interior. 
When the CflftifffTly withdrew from Uganda, the Govern¬ 
ment refused to allow duties to he collecteil at its ports 
on the imports or exports of that country, although 
they compelled the Company to pay the rent in full to 
the Government of Zanzibar without deduction of 
the amount of the revenues thus alienated. This the 
Company did, and continued to do, under iirotest. The 
Company had no remedy save that provided in Article 7 
of the Charter, which states that in any disiuite with the 
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Sultan of Zanzibar an appeals lies to the Secretary of 
State to act as arbitrator, if willinj' to do so. This apjieal 
was foriiiully made on (itli October 189*3, the quarter’s rent 
(which was payalile in advance) having been paid in full 
on 1st October under protest. Xo decision having been 
received, on lUtli January 1894 (another full quarterly 
payment of i,)nt having meanwhile been exacted from the 
Company on 1st January), the Directors again asked 
whether the Secretary of State would decide the question 
under the Cliarter. This letter was merely acknowledged 
on 31st January. On iTth April a renewed application 
had tile same result. On 13th and 'ilith June letters 
were again written to the Kni-i ign Office. All the informa¬ 
tion vouch>afeil was that contained in an enigmatical 
statement made by Sir E.Orey in the House of Commons 
on •i9th .Afay, that ' tlie prote.it has been noted, but in tin- 
present po.sition of the question the Secretary of State 
has not intervened.' The meaning was that the Secretary 
of State wished to avoid adjudicating on an act which 
was substantially his own act, by embracing it in the 
general settlement with the Company. The first intima- -i 
tion of the kind made to the Directors—and a period of 
five months nuu'f; was suffered to elapse “fietore any step 
was taken by the Foreign Office to formulate a proposal— 
was in a letter of 23rd June, whei'ein it was stated that 
the Sultan of Zanzibar had ‘ .signilied his willingness ’ lo 
negotiate with the Company for withdrawal from its posi¬ 
tion under the Concessioms. 
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TllK fiOYEKNJIEXT AND THE COMi’ANV. 

The question of raakin^r payment of rent to the Govern- 
ment of Zanzibar -in consideration of eustoms duties 

t • 

arbitrarily alienated from the Coin})any, was not thf 
only matter comprised in theiuandateof the shareholder^; 
to the Directors on Sch May iSiH-, in regard to which the 
Board were to pres^ upon Government the claims and 
rights of the Company. The ([Uestion of taxation was a 
considerable grievance. By the commercial troatie.s bind¬ 
ing upon Zanzibar the subject of Foreign Powers were 
not only exempt from administrative jurisdiction in 
virtue of the privilege of extenmorialily, but they were 
^ also, as mentioned in the last chapter, exempt from lia¬ 
bility to internal taxation, whether for their person;-, 
houses, landij*ui*^ods. It was true tke Company was 
aware o» these capitulations when it accepted the Conces¬ 
sion, but it was also the case that the Company did not 
then contemplate the obligation of paying over to the 
Sultan the gross amount of the custom.s (tin* only public 
revenue), leaving no resource, except its own capital, 
from which to meet thenecossavv costs of administi'ation. 
This condition of things made the immunity of foreigners 
from taxation an anomaly ajid an injustice, which 
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was acutely*felt by the administration. With regard 
to subjects of foreign States, it was acknowledged 
that a re-adjustnient of the treaties would be neces¬ 
sary to bring >ucli persons under local jurisdiction ; but ns 
the ‘ foreign ' element on the coast was mostly com¬ 
posed of llritish Indian .subjects of her Majesty, who 
like the otl^’‘rs were exempt from liability to taxation, 
and as, moreover, these formed the bulk of the mercantile 
and industrial population, it .seemed just and proiier that 
they should be reijuired, as well as I he poorer subjects of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, to contribute, towards the sup¬ 
port of the administration to which they owed security 
for life and projierty. 

Lord Salislmry, on a representation of the matter 
being submitted to him in 1H91, replied that her ^fajesty’s 
Government would be willing to as.'-ist the Company -‘by 
sanctioning an alteration in tlic treaty so as to enable 
them to tax Britisli Indian subjects in their territories.’ 
The payment of taxes to a moderate amount it was said 
would not be resented by British Indian subjects if they 
were assured, in return, of efficient police protection and, 
administration of justice, and if they found theraselve.s 
exempted from Certain contributions Tre?faontly exacted 
from traders by local chieftains. It was added* that a 
clear statement of the nature and extent of the proposed 
taxation must precede any amendment of the treaty, and 
that the revenue so raised .should bo applied solely to 
purposes of police and admini.stration. The Directors 
were of opinion that if subjects of other treaty nations 
were permanently to escape liability to taxation there 
would be grounds for di.ssatisfaction, and they suggested 
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that the Powers in question might be approached with a 
view to allowing their subjects to be taxed in the Zanzibar 
dominions for purposes of administration* Lord Salisbury 
replied that the importance of this branch of the ques¬ 
tion was fully recognised, but it was one which would 
have to be approached ‘ with caution and wi^i full con¬ 
sideration of all the conditions and opportunities for 
successful negotiation.’* 

The Directors immediately gave their attention to the 
23reparation of such a scheme of taxation as was indicated 
by Lord Salisbury. Li this they were so fortunate as to 
receive the valuable aid of Sir C. E. Bernard, of the 
India Office, who drew uir .an able scheme of revenue and 
taxation, together with a draft Bevenue Ordinance suited 
to the conditions of East Africa. ‘Ta.\ation,' the 
Directors stated in submitting the scheme to Lord 
Salisbury on 14th October, ‘ would be introduced very 
cautiously and graduall}' and only for the purpose of re¬ 
couping costs of administration as circumstances may 
render expedient, and her Majest5'’s Government would be 
•kept 2 jrom 2 )tly advised of any step taken in this direction.’ 
It was replied l^the Eoreigu Office ‘ that his lordship 
fully appreci^es the ability with which the scheme has 
been prepared ajid considers it, in the main, suited to the 
conditions of the territories in question,’ but it was deemed 
advisable to postpone the matter jiending negotiations 
for the inclusion of foreign subjects under powers of 
taxation. 

The question of taxation became bound uj) with that of 

* CoiTuBpondeiico between Diicclor.>! and Foreign Office, June and 
July 181 ) 1 . 
z 
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judicial administration. These rights of administration 
were possessed by the Company under its Concession, 
only as regarded subjects of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Foreigners, as already stated, were neither liable to taxa¬ 
tion nor amenable to the local courts, the jurisdiction (o 
which they were subject being Consular only. On 20th 
June 1801 t'.ie Directors were informed from the Foreign 
Office that the question of the establishment of judicial 
tribunals (for the benelit of foreigners) was of great 
importance, ‘especially as the Oerman Govennnont has 
made the transfer of jurisdiction over Oerman subjects 
conditional on their establishment. His lordsliip,’ it was 
added, ‘would be glad therefore to be informed of the 
intentions of the Company in this respect. The Consular 
jurisdiction, which is now necessary, may, it is hoped, be 
only a temporary expedient, as far as the Company’s 
territories are eonceriiod.’ In a later communication 
(Hist October) it was stated that, owing to the presence 
of large niunbers of British Indian subjects in the 
Company's territory, ‘ serious difficulties may arise if 
steps are not taken by the Company without loss of time 
toostal)lisli a judicial system,’ and ‘ so long as the present 
condition of allairs in this respect continues, it will be 
impossibli! for her Majesty's Government to invite Foreign 
Powers to allow the British Administration to exercise 
jurisdiction over their subjects.’ 

The necessity, as regards British subjects, of Consular 
powers in order to exercise jurisdiction was removed by 
an Agreement with the Sultan of Zanzibar on 2nd 
February 181)1, whicb extended the authority of her 
Majesty's Government to confer the judicial powers 
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iUithorised by Article XVi. of the Treaty of iJOtli Anril 
1886, upon any person whether a Consular oflicor nr not. 
The ofBcers of the Company could therefore he enabled to 
exercise judicial functions in the Sultan’s dominions over 
British subjects without receiving Consular commissions. 
In order to meet the strongly expressed '^'ews of her 
Majesty’s Government, and to justify the hope, held out 
that powers of taxation would follow, the Dirci-tors 
organised a judicial administration sullici<'nt for the ])ru- 
sent requirements. Two of the Company’s ollieials, the 
Administrator (Mr.'Berkeley) and a barrister-at-litw (Ifr. 
•Tenner) received the necessary powers from Ihs' Majesty's ‘ 
Government, the former as a judge and the latter as 
judicial oOieer;. and the Consnlar-.fndgc; at Zanziba,!- w.is 
engaged by the Directors af. a yearly salary to pay 
periodical visits to the coast in bis judicial ca])acif,y as 
a circuit judge. 

In .Tanuary 18!)1 nothing having yet bemi do’'e to grant 
the promised powers of taxation over British subjects, 
nor to bring foreigners under British jurisdiction, 
•although the Directors had performed their part in etfccl- 
ing the estalj^islTyjent of a liomogeneou^s judicial system, 
it was urged upon the Foreign Oflice that tlie prospect,^ 
held out seemed still as remote ns ever, and that therefore 
the question of continuing an arrangement involving con¬ 
siderable cost to the Company would have to be con¬ 
sidered. But the Foreign Ollice now took up the position 
that in establishing and maintaining a judicial system for 
the untaxed British Indian population the Company was 
merely fulfilling its oI)ligations towards them, and that 
those obligations were ‘ quite apart from questions of 
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jurisdiction over foreigners and of taxation.’ This may 
be taken as the last word of Government on the subject of 
taxation. The 23»^ospect of being enabled to exercise this 
elementary right common to all administrations in all 
parts of the world had now to be abandoned by the Com¬ 
pany as liop^.less. 

It was not,'however, at the coast alone that the cou- 
setpiences of hampering disabilities had to be contended 
with, at the cost of much j)ublic discredit to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Company. The Concession territory 
extended only ten miles inland from*the coast; all beyond 
that limit lay under the powers of administration conferred 
by the Charter. To meet tin's dual necessity, one of 
the Com 2 )an 3 '’s officials in 181)1 received powers giving 
liiin jurisdiction in all parts of the sphere of British 
influence, whereas the powers of the other were 
limited to Zaimibar territory. The former officer (Mr. 
Berkeley) was taken away to accompany Sir Gerald 
Portal’s mission to Uganda, and there remained only the 
judicial officer, with jurisdiction within the Sultan’s 
territory. Circumstances soon arose to mark the anomaly* 
of the situation. Certain criminals in AHtu (then admin¬ 
istered by the Company), charged with hieinous offences 
against the ^lerson, awaited trial. The question was, who 
was to try them ? In reply to a Foreign Office inquiry 
as to the course the Directors proposed to pursue, it was 
pointed out that, Mr. Berkeley’s powers not having been 
transferred to any other official of the Company, no one 
seemed to have judicial authority to deal with capital 
cases outside the Sultan’s dominions e.\cept her Majesty’s 
Commissioner for the British sphere (the Consul-General), 
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or the officer acting for him. It wae therefore suggested 
that Mr. Rodd, the Acting Consul-General, or his deputy 
the Consular Judge, should try the prisoners; but the 
answer was that the officials named had no jurisdiction 
beyond the [dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
the case of the Witu criminals ‘ must be dealt with by 
the Company’s officers.’ The result of 4he impasve 
brought about by the negative attitude of Government 
was that the accused persona were retained, untried, in 
prison, until some way should be discovered or devised 
for dealing with tliej:;. , 

Early in 1H!)4 it became apparent tliat, if tlie Company 
was to be enal)led to maintain order in tin; interior, to 
protect the natives, and to enforce the provisions of the 
Brussels Act (for all which it was responsible), powers of 
jurisdiction over British subjects beyond the Concession 
limitsmust beavailable. Casesarose between a British sub¬ 
ject settled in the Ukambani country and the natives, and 
cases were constantly arising lietwoen caravans passing 
through the country for trading.and other purposes, and 
their native porters, and the inhabitants, impciratively 
calling for the e.Nurcise of jurisdiction. The necessary 
powers not bfth'^xjssessed by the Comfiany’s officers in 
the intdi’ior, instructions were sent to them to arrest and 
deport offenders to the coast for trial, as the only means 
of bringing them to justice. The Eoreign Office pro¬ 
nounced the instructions to be nltm virex, as the Courts 
at the coast had no juri.sdiction beyond the Sultan’s 
territory. The Directors then asked that the necessary 
jurisdiction be conferred on the Company’s district 
superintendents in the interior. The answer was that 
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Lord Kimberley did not ‘ consider it necessary to confer 
such authority on the Company’s officials, as her 
Majesty’s Actin" Commissioner in the British sphere 
possesses the requisite powers under the African Order 
in Council.’ In view of the fact that the acts demanding 
jurisdiction were committed in districts 300 miles from 
the coast, li’-d that the only authority declared to be 
competent to deal with them was, as the Directors 
stated, that of ‘ an officer residing at Zanzibar, an island 
in the Indian Ocean distant 400 miles ’ from the scene, 
the ade/juacy of tlie arrangement \yill be obvious. The 
^ Directors pointed out that the effect of this decision was 
to withhold from responsible officers of the Company the 
power of maintaining order within their districts, to 
thwart and undermine the authority of the Company ‘ in 
a manner to lead to some justification of the charge 
that the Company has failed in its duties ; ’ and a contrast 
was drawn between the duty imitosed upon the Company of 
maintaining a judicial system at the coast for foreigners 
who were alretidy provided with their own consular tri¬ 
bunals, and the denial of judicial powers in the interior 
where consular tribunals and exemption from local juris¬ 
diction did not efeist. ‘ The Director8^J*'tne Company,’ 
it was stated, ‘ have from the first been anjiious to 
establish a civilised system of administration throughout 
the territories in their control and occupation, and they 
are quite unable to understand why the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs objects to afford them the only 
means by which that object can be effectively secured.’ 
The arguments and representations of the Directors were, 
however, without result in obtaining the object in view. 
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The executive action entailed upon Directors in con¬ 
sequence of the shareholders’ resolution of 8th May, raised 
another question, and a very important one, connected 
with proceedings which were objected to as an arbitrary 
usurpation of the rights of the Company under the 
Charter. The origin of this matter went back to the 
withdrawal from Uganda. In tbo mind of Directors, 
and in that of her .Majesty’s Government, tlio act of with¬ 
drawal, when originally decided upon, was not an act of 
abandonment. There was a very clear nnderstanding as 

to what was meant, an understanding recorded in un- 
«* * • * 
ambiguous terms in the official correspondeinai. 'I'lio 

reason of the original re.solntion of withdrawal—the 
postponeme}it of the railway—has already been explained 
in a former cliapter. The resolution in express terms 
deijeribed tlie withdrawal as temporary, and it was so 
received by Lord Salisbury, with the suggestion that the 
Company’s force should not retire fartlier than Dagoreti, 
and shoul'i tlicre await the progress of the railway. 
On finally leaving Uganda the Company’s flag was 
replaced by the Union Jack, and tlu' administration 
of that country was taken over l)y Government. 
But, betweflii-^e station of Kikuyu and I'ganda, 
in the» district of Kavirondo, a station of the Com¬ 
pany (the usefulness of which Sir Gerald Portal re¬ 
ferred to in his memoirs of theilission) was left in native 
charge pending the final decision of Government in regard 
to Uganda. As soon as this decision was announced, in¬ 
structions were given for the despatch of a European 
officer from Mombasa, to occupy and develop the station 
in Kavirondo. Two months after the departure of this 
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officer a letter (8th September) was addressed to the Com¬ 
pany from the Foreign Office, stating that the Company, 
when leaving Uganda, bad ‘ withdrawn its administra¬ 
tion ' from all territory beyond Kikuyu, that this terri¬ 
tory had now been placed under the control of the Acting- 
Commissioner in Uganda, and that it was not open to the 
Company ‘ t^ re-establish the administration from which 
it volnnlarily withdrew after formal notification of the 
withdrawal.’ The Directors protested against such an 
interpretation of their acts and declarations, as a grave 
breach of the Company’s Charter rights. They reminded 
Lord Ivimbcrley not only of the terms of the original 
resolution of withdrawal, but of the instructions given to 
Captain Lugard on the advice of the Foreign Office, ‘ to 
march to Dagoreti in order to prepare for the survey of the 
railway,’ the force to remain there pending ‘ further dis- 
positlons,’ and that in another Foreign Office letter 
(8th September 1891) it w'as stated that the fact of its 
being known that instructions had been given for a tem¬ 
porary withdrawal onlj' as far as Dagoreti in connection 
with the survey of the railway would furnish a suffi¬ 
cient answer to any assertion that the Com]!any had 
retired from the practical assertion*^ ^..-uthority at 
Uganda.’ * As the decision of the Government tc retain 

*Wniins' to tlie Foreign Office on ] 7 th October 1 S 31 , in connec¬ 
tion witli the Railway Survey, the 3 I.arijuis of Lome, as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Company, re-aflirmed tlie views of the Directors in re¬ 
gard to the temporary withdrawal. The limitation for the present 
of the Company’s operations would continue ‘until the course of 
lixed administration reinforced by powers of taxation and the 
organisation of improved means of traiiaport shall have been made 
secure, and shall have enabled them to ivanmr a prodreaHive adcance 
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Uganda had only been announced in May, there had been 
no unreasonable delay on the part of the Company in 
providing for the completion of the Jiecossaiy chain of 
communication with Uganda, which had hitherto becji so 
efficiently maintained for 400 miles of the distance. As 
a consequence of this proceeding of the (lovernnumt, the 
Company was declai’ed to be deprived of tie right of 
collecting revenue on the trade of the regions beyond 
Kikuyu—the ivory regions, from the produce of which 
the greatest part of the customs exjsn-t r('veime arose — 
and, as no abatement of the stii)ulated tribute to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar w’as allowed, on account of this con¬ 
fiscation of duties, the case was a serious one for the 
Company. The corre.sjtondenec was closed by a pereiu]>- 
tory official intimation on Hist October that the decision 
conveyed in the letter of Hth September was ‘ final.’ 

Early in 1803 some gentlemen representing what was 
styled ‘ The Eritish Freeland Association,' which formed 
a branch of a larger body called the ‘ Interualinnal Free¬ 
land Association,’ having its head-quarters in \'icnna. 
^approached the Directors to ascertain the conditions on 
which an industrial .settlement might be established in 
British East»A?rtBa, and the extent i<f which such a 
settlement might expect encouragemeiit in the territories 
of the Company. The princiides and aims of the 
Association were of a socialistic character, and their 
general views and objects may bo sufficiently gathered 
from a paragraph in a letter addressed to them by the 

inlothe iiilerior.' Xs soon as the Uailway (iiiarantee is cnintcsi ‘tlin 
Directors hope to noi ni^ii/ (hr t/rouHil from wliicli it is iiece.ssiry 
("mjiorarih/ to inthilriiK,' 
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Directors on 9th February, 1893. After stating that 
they would be willing to assist the objects of pioneers to 
inspect and select suitable lands for settlements, it was 
added ; ‘ The Company could not, however, under any 
circumstances, divest themselves of or delegate their 
jurisdiction in any sense, or promote differential laws in 
any partic\.ar district in the sphere under their adminis¬ 
tration. Magisterial appointments must always remain 
in the Company's control under Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Nor could they grant any exemption from, or in¬ 
troduce any differential taxation in any psirticular district. 
Settlers, wllerts()e^er and whomsoever, must always bo 
subject to all the laws, rules, and regulations enacted 
with the sanction and authority of her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and to the taxation obtaining for the time being in 
particular districts.’ 

As they could not obtain permission to establish their 
proposed settlement on the lines of exceptional privileges 
indicated in the foregoing letter, the Freelanders asked 
upon what conditiorrs they would be allowed to acquire 
land. They were informed that by the terms of a Pro,- 
claniation issued in April 1891, no transactions in regard 
to land betweeil Europeans and natiTSft tl’ould be legal 
without the sanction of the Company. As regards un¬ 
occupied lands, a set of llegulations was carefully drawn 
up, for approval by the Secretary of State, and a copy 
supplied provisionally to the Association. Owing to the 
unsettled positioii of matters between her Majesty’s 
Government and the Company, the Association were dis¬ 
tinctly informed that, while regarding their enterprise 
with interest, the Directors must guard themselves against 
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taking any steps or giving any assurances wliicli iiiigiit 
involve any responsibility on the part of her Majesty's 
Government; and the Association were ^advised, before 
committing themselves to any heavy expenditure, to 
ascertain from the Foreign Office the views of her ^lajesty's 
Government. A copy of the Land ilegulations proposed 
to be issued was sent to the Foreign Office.* 

The Land Ilegulations were in due cour.'^e transmitted 
to Fast Africa for promulgation, after it bad been formally 
ascertained that the Secretary of State for Foi-eign .■\Jfairs 
had no objection to niake to them. Altlmugb ori^'inally 
framed in connection with the Freeland Fxpedition wliicli 
was going out (uirly in 18!)4, the rules were a general 
administrative necessity in the Coni[)any’s terillory, and 
had no exclusive reference to a party wlio might select 
their place of settlement in a district outside the Com¬ 
pany’s jurisdiction. There was evidence tliat such was 
the Freelanders’ ultimate intcnticn. It was with consider¬ 
able surprise that, after despatching ihe rules under the 
circumstances related, the Lirectors received a couimiini- 
,cation from the Foreign Office (1 lib .June) announcing 
that her .Majesty’s agent at Zanzibar would be instructed 
by telegraplP ‘ fcT caution intending slittlers thai the 
rcgulatiifns apply only to territory actually under 


* All the coiTCspoiideiice connecUd with the Freeland .V^-dciiitioii 
was sent to the Foreiei) Ofhee. It iinj" he mentioned here, as ihe 
char.actur and design oi the Assoeiaiioii excited at the time a o„i,ii 
deal of suspicion in tliis country, that the Austiian tlounnmeiit 
officially declared ‘that the‘‘Freeland’’ .‘'oeiely is an emer|iiise out¬ 
side the Stale, that it h.as no claim to our proleelioii, and th.it we do 
not take the sinallesc intere.st in it .’—Count Drym to Lon! lio.uh'i-i) 
mu March, IS'J-t. 
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the administration of the Company’s agents.’ The 
Directors submitted that such action was calculated 
to perplex intending settlers and discourage their 
settlement, owing to the uncertainty of jurisdiction 
which it implied. It was pointed out that the rights of 
the Company were indisputable in the Concession territory 
held from tVic Bultan of Zanzibar, and in all the districts 
held under treaty formally sanctioned by Government. 
The map officially approved by the Secretary of State 
marking off these territories of the Company ought to be 
issued for the guidance of settlers. But to this the 
Foreign Ollice now raised the novel objection that it did 
not appear to Lord Kimberley that the treaties approved 
from time to time by the Secretary of State conferred 
upon the Company, ‘ the sole exclusive right of giving to 
Europeans a valid legal title to acquire land.’ The 
answer was that the Company’s rights were defined by 
Article of the Charter, and had been recognised and 
sanctioned by the Law Officers of the Crown and by the 
Secretary of State in the proclamation of April 1891, 
which had been submitted to and approved by them before,- 
promulgation. But the discussion ended in an intimation 
from the Foreigti Ollice that the question wSfs one of right 
[in respect of administrative jurisdiction, and ’that the 
treaty rights of the Company were limited to the area 
over which control was actually exercised by its officers. 
Each application for laud from settlers would be dealt 
with on its merits as it arose. 

A cursory reference to one more point of discussion 
between the Company and the Government may close 
this chapter. The point of the correspondence was one 
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perhaps of remote and contingent rather than immediate 
moment as regarded the Company, but it was one wliich 
incidentally disclosed the immense imp^ortancc to Great 
Britain and the Empire of the line of coast secured by the 
Company. This coast is 400 miles long, and contains, 
besides Zanzibar, the ports of Wasin, ^lombasa, Manda 
Bay, and Kismayu, with fine naval harllurs.* The 

* The Afrtvu Pilot, fwirt .3, 1889, olmp. 10, and tliu ‘ llr-iscil 
Supplement, 1892,’ page 7.1 to end, give the following iiifoi ination 
regarding the naval harbours on the Hast Coast between the mouths 
of the Iliube and .Juba. 

Wasin harbour, between the island of that name ami the inaiiihind, 
east of the port of Wanga, is a safe aneliorage in any weather, with 
from six to ten fathoms. Its eastern cnti'anei^ is clear from danger, 
and on the west there is a navigable channel hetween 'I'anga and 
Wasin inside the reefs, which has not yet been examineil • but in 
1878 the Fawn found n<» difficulty in i>roeeeding from 'I’anga hlainl 
as f.TT as tiomani bay. 

^lombasa has several harbours, f’url Muniha^a, on the eastern 
side of the island, is one and a half miles in length and about two 
cables in breadth, with good anchoring depths cIom; to the shore on 
either side in most places. The anchorage is eleven to twilve 
fathoms water in mid-channel. Port ’fmhn- is a land-lockid harbour 
on the north side of the island, and is reached by a narrow winding 
’channel on the east side of Mombasa Island, which has di'pths of 
from eight to twenty fathoms, and more in places with bold shore.s. 
'fhere are few •oidflR.'autiful ]>laces than this t\^mling channel with 
its steep yooded banks. The anchorage at Port 'I’lidor is in from 
five to ten fathoms, mud ; and although the passage is miiiracticable 
for a sailing ship on account of its windings, there is no dilliculty for 
a vessel, however large, to steam up to the harbour. Port Kiliiiiliui 
is a fine sheltered harnour on the west side of Mombasa Island, 
leading to Port Ueitz, and is about two and a half miles long by 
half a mile wide, with depths varying from six to twenty fathoms, 
and as much as thirty fathoms at each end of the poit, where it is 
narrow. The harbour is av.ailable for all classes of vessels. Port 
Keitz is a fine inland harbour about four miles east and west hy one 
mile broad, and may be entered without difficulty through Port 
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valufl of the East African seaboard as a base of nava. 
operations in case of the closing of the Suez Canal by war 
is obvious, in v;ew of the French naval establishments at 
Madagascar, the necessity of protecting our cable com¬ 
munication with Mauritius, and keeping open the Cape 
route to India. The naval importance of the harbours 
of East At\'ica was made manifest by the refusal of her 
Majesty’s Government to entertain the idea of claiming 
for them the benefits of neutrality under the Tlerlin Act- 
Under that Act.those States in the Congo Busin which 
accept the fiscal regime of the Act (as to free transit for 
merchandise) enjoy the option of being placed under the 

Kiliiidiiii, wliieli foriTW the ciMniiel to it. 'I’licrc is iinchorage in 
I’oit Unit/, in twelve to fifteen fatlioma, nind. [n l<'el)ruary l.SOO, 
Viee-Adnmal .Sir K. I'Vunuutle aiiolio.ed eleven nieii-of-w:ir in thi.s 
liiirbonr. 

Passing t1n> liarboius of Kilili and Melindi, whieh are not so well 
slieltered at alt times, liarau Bay claims next notice, altliough it is 
partially cdistructed by .sand banks and expo-ed to the south-west 
monsoon. During the rest of the year there is good shelter in five 
fathoms. Ill Lainu harbour .theiv i.s secure aiiehoniee for all vessel-’ 
that eaii cross the bar, which e.arries .seventeen feet at low water 

^ ^ I 

springs over a breadth of 1 lid yimls. 

Jlanda Bay,.at tlie entrance of a large mangrove lined creek that 
runs many miles tnland, is a iiiagiiiliccnt haTtaiurSvith deepwater 
and room for the largest ships. It is situated between .Manda and 
Patta Islands, and is connected with Lainu harbour by a pass.age, 
available for beats at haU'-ltood, northward of Jlamla Island. The 
anchorage is in six fathoms water. 

Kisinayu Bay, the northorninost anchorage on the e.ist coast of 
Africa, i.s better than any other at }iresent known northward of 
Manda Bay, and for tliis reason will always be valuable as a })ort of 
refuge for vessels of war cruising on this part of the coast. Thole 
is sheltered anchorage at either end of the bay. according to the 
direction of tho wind, from three and a half to four fathoms 
water. 
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provisions of neutrality in time of ^Yar. Tlie Congo State 
was so placed, and in like manner Germany neutralised 
her Protectorate of Usagara. The Foi'eigu Ollico held 
that the Neutrality Clause of the llcrlin Act applied, as 
a matter of course, to all territories placed under the 
Free Zone system; but the wording of the Act implied 
clearly that the benefits had to be foriui/ly claimed. 
Since, therefore, the absence of the ])rotection afforded 
by neutrality deeply concerned the interest of the Com¬ 
pany, it was asked whether her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to plfi,ce the territory of Zanziiiar.nndci' 
ihe neutrality clause as a corolla)’}' to the iuloptioii of, 
the Free Zone system. It was manifesLly not advisable, 
in Imperial interests, to deprive the [)roteeting i)ower of 
the important naval base afforded by the Company's ports 
on the east coast, and Government declined to do so.*' 
The correspondence, however, showed the imnions)! 
strategic value to the Empire of the poi'ls and coast-lino 
obtained by the efforts of the Company, and, incidentally, 
how the cost and the risk were allotted to one side and 
«the benefits to the other. 

* See AppciJixijit. IS. Cmn'^liuml'-m-t; In X‘ iih'ii!iMilKt,i 
of Porli. 

* 
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SETTLEMENT WITH GOVEliNMENT. 

In the mouths of ,June ami July 1H!)4 the Eoreigu Office 
made some slight approaches to the Company on the 
question of settlement, but these suggested rather a 
desire to evade the point of the rent dispute with the 
Sultan than any sincere disposition to come to terras. 
An inquiry as to whether the Secretary of State had yet 
decided to adjudicate in the dispute with the Sultan 
elicited the reply (“2Brd June 1894) that ‘ the point now 
at issue is whether the Company is prepared to negotiate 
with the Sultan ’ for withdrawal from its position ‘ under 
the Concessions granted to it by his Highness.' The 
Directors answered that they were willing to negotiate 
for the surrender of ‘ the Company’s rights and interestsi 
in East Africa,’ which, of course, comprised more than 
the proposal on ’’behalf of the Sultan inclMed. On 6th 
July it was again stated by the Eoreign Office Hiat the 
Sultan ‘ had signified his willingness ’ to negotiate. It 
was pointed out to them in reply that the ‘ Sultan ’ was, 
in effect, the Eoreign Office, and they were asked with 
whom the proposed negotiation was to be conducted. 
But the whole thing was meaningless, and at this stage 
it dropped. 

The Directors had now been for two years earnestly 
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engaged in the fruitless effort to arrange some terms of 
settlement with the Government, which would bring to an 
end a state of things disastrous not only to the Company’s 
interests, but to those of East Africa, ifore than a year 
before this period the shareholders, on the express 
invitation of Government, had, most reluctantly indeed, 
proposed'to give up everything for 10s. Gd. i/tlie pound 
of their expenditure. After making this offer tliev waited 
in vain for ten months for some answer to it, and receiving 
none, withdrew it. The statement in the preceding para¬ 
graph summarises all that had taken place in the way of 
‘negotiation’ since that date. Yet Lord Kimberley in 
the House of Lords, on 20th August, stated, in answer to 
Ijord Stanmore, that the power of the Government to 
improve road communications or ‘ undertake any consider¬ 
able works of that sort ’ was hampered by the uncertainty 
of the position they occupied with regard to the East 
Africa Company. ‘ Until we come to terms with them,’ 
said the Secretary of State, ‘it will he dillicull for us to 
embark on any considerable w'orks of that kind, even if 
they were thought desirable. At present 1 am unable to 
go beyond that statement of the po.siiion we are placed in, 
because the Ajmtflfds of the East Africa Company are 
larger than we should be warranted in admitting.’ 'The 
statement was received by the public with surprise and 
incredulity. The offer already made by the Company,’ 
and ignored by Government, was matter of recent public 
knowledge. The Times next day commented upon Lord 
Kimberley’s speech with great severity. ‘ The truth is,’ 
said the Times, ‘ that the Government are only too glad 
to find an excuse for doing nothing, consctjuently they 
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grasp at the unsettled claim of the Companv w 
least entitled to kno^ what is the difference wSh'Is 
Btaiids m Ihe way of a policy obviomly dichlcd byrcgZ 
lov tUe national interests. The British Bast Africa Com¬ 
pany may for anything we know be making exorbitant 
demands, but it is much more probable that it could 
easily be i\:alt with on reasonable terms if there were 
any real desire to settle the matter. . . . Lord Kim¬ 
berley has put foi’tli one of the most trumiiery excuses for 
inaction ever invented, even by a politician in difficulties. 
If the Company is making excessive demands the public, 
at all events, have a right to know what they are, and we 
venture to say that the public would hear all about them 
witli tlie greatest promptitude if they really stood in the 
way of anything that the Government desired to do. 
As no information is vouchsafed by the Government, 
perhaps the Company will kindly let us know e.xactly 
what it does demand. We all know that it has spent a 
great deal of money in doing pioneer work, which the 
nation was exceedingly anxious to have done at the time, 
though the hot tit has been followed by a cold one. 
Some say it spent an extravagant amount of money, bu'i 
we doubt very laueh whether the GoVt».inwnt would ever 
have done as much for fifty per cent. more. Ijt may at 
least plead that it got no assistance of any kind, but, on 
the contrary, much hindrance, while other undertakings 
with which it is sometimes compared have had great and 

valuable Government aid.What we want to 

know IS . . . what its claims are and what efforts have 
been made to come to a settlement.’ 

The information desired by the Times was promptly 
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forthcoming. At a meeting of the shareholders on 
‘22nd August, Sir Arnold Kemball detailed the facts of 
the correspondence with the Government * The result is 
best described in the words of the Timat leading article 
of 23rd August. ' In discussing the statements made by 
Lord Kimberley last Monday concerning Ugamba, we ob¬ 
served that two points required elucidation. Tme country 
lias a right to know why a dispute about terms with the 
British East Africa Company should involve the iiidelinite 
postponement of what is by far the most important work 
lying before us in Uga^ida, and wbother any, and .if so 
what, serious effort has been made by the Government to 
overcome the obstacle. To the second question Sir 
Arnold Kemball supplied an answer in tlie speech be 
delivered yesterday at the special meeting of the Britisli 
East .Africa Company. lie gave an liistorical sketcli of 
the negotiations that have taken placi; between the 
Government aud the Company, from which it apiiears 
that the Government have done absolutely nothing to 
arrive at a settlement of the dispute whicli they now 
ajl ege as an excuse for neglecting the national interests 
confided to their care.’ After refoning to tiie oiler of 
10s. 6d. in tlfb pound made by the shlireholders, the 
article coiltinued: ‘ It is not necessary to express any 
opinion upon this offer. It is enough that it was made 
on the invitation of the Government, that in any case it 
formed a basis of discussion, and that, as a matter of 
fact, there was some pretence of taking it into considera¬ 
tion. But nothing was done, and in May of this year 
the offer was withdrawn. A little later, in reply to a 
communication from the Foreign Office, the Company 
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asked to be informed in what manner negotiations ought 
to be conducted with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and were 
told that the point was under consideration, and that 
they would be informed when it was settled. The point 
would seem to be still under consideration, and still un¬ 
settled, for the Company have had no further intimation 
of the int^jitions of the Government. The Foreign OfSce, 
on Sir Arnold Kemball’s showmg, has played a game of 
evasion and obstruction which is most unfair, and in the 
highest degree unworthy of a great nation. It appears not 
only to have avoided a settlement, but to have thrown very 

' * I 

serious obstacles in the way of the Company, and added 
greatly to their loss of capital,by creating and maintaining 
the most perplexing uncertainty as to its intentions.’ The 
'rimes then alluded to the variety of proposals open to the 
Government either for buying out the Company or 
enabling it to carry on its work efficiently, and declared 
it to be ‘ absurd to expect people to believe that a 
Government really desirous to arrive at a settlement 
cannot find among them something at least offering a 
promising basis for discussion. It seems only too evident 
that, as we said before, the Government gladly grasp at 
the absence of £ settlement to excuse fee nen-performance 
of duties which they are determined, for reaponf more 
evident than creditable, to leave unperformed. It is 
•amusing in this connection to note that the monthly 
transport service to Uganda, upon which Lord Kimberley 
laid so much stress, owes nothing to Government 
expenditure upon roads. It is rendered possible only by 
the road-making of the Company which the Government 
will neither buy out nor let alone.’ The Directors, it was^ 
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added, ‘ observed with evident justice that the policy, or 
rather the no-policy, pursued by the Government, is one 
of useless and injurious expense to the Company. They 
might add with equal justice that it is discreditable to the 
nation, which did undoubtedly both officially and un¬ 
officially urge the Company, to push far beyond its com¬ 
mercial sphere of operations, in order to secuii a share in 
the partition of Africa then going on.’ 

At the same time Mr. W. F. Lawrence put a series of 
questions to the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the House pj Commons, which were evu^ently 
designed to leave no opening for evasion. Mr. Lawrence 
asked * the Under-Secretary whether, in view of his 
statement a short time ago to the effect that the delay in 
settling terms of compensation with the British East 
Africa Company has been due to the difference between 
the Government and the Company as to what the amount 
should be, he would state what terms had been proposed 
by her Majesty’s Government and declined by the Com¬ 
pany; whether the Government gave any opinion on the 
liprms offered hy the Company on 213rd June 1893, and 
withdrawn on 8th May 1894; and, if no opinion had been 
expressed by tfte ij!?vernment on this proposal, then on 
what proposal had the difference of opinion arisen which 
had been alleged by the honourable gentleman in the 
House; and whether the Government had any proposals 
to make to the Company, and by whom the amount of 
compensation was to be finally determined. ' Mr. 
Lawrence,’ said the next morning, again taking up 
the subject, ‘ must be congratulated upon his success in 
* Times report, 24th August 1894. 
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obtaining distinct confiimation of the conclusions natur¬ 
ally drawn from the narrative of Sir Arnold Kemball. 

. . . . We learn, in the first place, from Sir Edward 
•Grey’s reply, iluat no definite offer has been made to the 
Company, and we gather from his silence that no defi¬ 
nite answer has ever been returned to the Company’s offer. 
Foreign Qj^ice notions of business and of courtesy are 
obviously peculiar. They would not, perhaps, call for dis¬ 
cussion at present were it not that they are by the Govern¬ 
ment’s own showing responsible for the neglect of national 
interests. No roads can be made in East Africa because the 
Government cannot agree with the Company, and Govern¬ 
ment cannot agree with the Company because they take 
no notice of what the Company says, and say nothing 
themselves which the Company can deal with. It is 
gratifying, however, to learn that they have reasons for 
what they do. The matter has been clearly thought out, 
and we are indebted to Sir E. Grey for information about 
the ratiocinative process. No definite offer has been 
made to the Companj’,* because it is understood from 

♦ Sir l‘j. drey replied to JFr. Lawrence, ‘ No definite offer h."^ 
been made to tlio Compatiy, because it is understood from their 
in'oposals that tlnyr views and those of hei^Iaje,j[ty’s Government 
differ too widely as to the value of their interest In the Charteied 
territory. As far as her 5Iajest}-'s Government and tlfe Sultan of 
Zanzibar are concerned, there is no reason why negotiations with 
.regard to the sale of the Concession should not proceed at once. If 
the terms of a settlement cannot be arranged between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Company, it will become necessary to consider what is 
the present position of the Company with reference to its Charter 
and the duties which that Charter involves.’ Mr. C. Morton 
asked whether the hon. member would tell the House the amount 
which the Company asked for as compensation. Sir E. Grey 
believed that the amount in the first offer was £300,000, but he was 
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their proposals that “ their views and those of her 
Majesty’s Government differ too widely as to the value of 
their interest in the chartered territory.” This is truly a 
most admirable reason for doing nothing to procure a 
settlement, the absence of which, according to Lord 
Kimberley, makes it impossible for the Guvernment to 
take steps which otherwise would have be-yii taken to 
promote the obvious interests of the nation. I’arlia- 
ment has been induced to vote money for (.-ganda ; 
the money cannot be spent either elfectivcdy or 
economically unless we have fair means of communica¬ 
tion ; we cannot "get these means, according to 
Lord Kimberley, because no settlement has been come to 
with the Company, and no settlement is readied because 
the Government will neither take the Company’s terms 
nor odor terms of their own. All this is because some¬ 
thing has happened which invariably happens in every 
negotiation—that one party asks in the first instance 
more than the other is willuig to give. So far Sir li. Grey 
gives a perfectly intelligible account of an miintclligible 
course of action. Eut he becomes mysterious in his ne.\t 
sentence. Ho says, “ As far as her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and th'j Su^liftn of Zanzibar are ccncerned, there is 
no reason why negotiations with regard to the sale of the 
Concession should not proceed at once.” Tlie Govern- 

Bpeaking from memory. Mr. Lawrence asked wln.-Ujc-r tlie (iovern- 
ment had ever intimated to the Comp.any tliat tlu-y thoui^ht that 
demand excessive. Sir E. (frey said he understood that the Com¬ 
pany were certainly aware that the tfovernmeiit were not prepared 
to accept that offer. That the Government thought the deiii.ind too 
large was clear from the fact that they did not accept the offer.— 
Timei Report. 
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ment have refused to negotiate and have persisted in 
their refusal for more than a year, though they knew that 
necessary work was being delayed in consequence. They 
express no regret and no intention of altering their pro¬ 
cedure. On the contrary, they defend it through Sir E. 
Grey by the preposterous argument that the Company 
did not at i^jne first attempt hit upon the exact price which 
they are willing to pay. Then in the same breath they 
tell us that so far as they are concerned there is no reason 
why negotiations should not proceed. There can be only 
one explanation. The Government understand by 
negotiation that the Company should put up its property 
at Dutch auction. It ought to go on sending in offers on 
a descending scale until some day the Government con¬ 
descend to nod acceptance of the bid. What an 
edifying spectacle for the world—an Imperial Govern¬ 
ment forcing a sale and buying in extensions of 
Empire at a knock out where it is the sole bidder. 
How very agreeable for a Premier who is nothing if 
not Imperialist to find himself compelled by his motley 
followers to submit to this comic opera burlesque of Im-^ 
perial grandeur! But we are not yet done with Sir E. 
Grey. He apparently felt that sometlflh'g li»«d to be done 
to restore some appearance of dignity to his unfortunate 
situation, so he went on to secure it by saying that “ if 
the terms of a settlement cannot be arranged between 
the Government and the Company, it will be necessary 
to consider what is the present position of the Company 
with reference to its Charter and the duties which that 
Charter involves.’’ This is unmistakably intended as a 
threat, however difficult it may be to make out its precise 
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meaning. It would really seem that the Company must 
proceed with its Dutch auction without delay, otherwise 
whatever mysterious powers the Government may possess 
will be employed for the acquisition of its property at 
prairie value without any formality whatever. It was 
understood that the Charter in no way hound the Com¬ 
pany to occupy or administer Uganda. TliaV was extra 
work undertaken in order to satisfy a pul)lic demand 
which was very clamorously pushed at the time. Tlie 
German Government was energetically acipiiring terri¬ 
tory, the Imperial Government was too poor or too 
timorous to do the same, and this commercial Company , 
was implored to do something to save a slice of Eastern 
Africa from the enterprise of rival j)owers. Since the 
administration of Uganda was taken over, tli(> Company, 
as we understand the matter, has been informed that 
there is no room between Uganda and the sea for two 
administrative authorities. In other words, the Govern¬ 
ment, if it means anything at all, means that the Com¬ 
pany shall relinquish the administrative duties imposed 
,by its Charter and confine itself to commerce. Now, 
again, it would seem that the non-fullilmcnt of adminis¬ 
trative dutiet is flf be used as a means*to put pressure 
upon this Company to part with its commercial j)roperty 
for whatever sum the Government may think low enough 
to escape the censure of Mr. Storey. 

‘ The real meaning of all this miserable evasion of 
national duties and responsibilities of course is perfectly 
clear. The Goveimmcnt began with some kind of inten¬ 
tion to push Imperial interest.®, and with the aid of the 
Opposition Lord Eosebery at first gained some advantage 
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over his Little Engkm] supporters. But these gentlemen 
have put the screw upon him with ever increasing severity, 
and he has, it would seem, practically ceased to strive 
for the policy in Vliicli he believes. Their object is not 
disguiseil. They want to ruin the Uganda I’rotectorate 
altogether, and they are vindictive enough to punish the 
Company % any means, and to any extent, for having 
been the means of making that addition to the Empire. 
Tlie Government, clinging to oilice without real power, 
can neither hold Uganda to any purpose noi leave it 
alone, and are driven to the miserable shifts and subter- 

4 > 

fuges which we have just been examining.’ 

This unmistakable exjJression of opinion iiroduced an 
immediate effect. To the Tiintw the Company, as well as 
the country, owes it that an end was brought to a state of 
things mischievous to the interests of both, a state of 
things wliicli might have continued much longer had not 
an inlluence more powerful than the sense of public duty 
or of private justice been applied to the official mind. 
'I’lieGovernment now formulated and pronosed to the Com¬ 
pany terms of settlement. On 14th November a Foreign^ 
Office letter set forth the views entertained of the Com¬ 
pany’s claims and property, and the eeffrivaknt to be paid 
for tliein. There were two separate (luestions, tharights of 
the Company under its concession from the Sultan of 
/i'anzibar, and those acquired in the interior under the 
Charter. It had been the object of the Foreign Office in 
June and July to lead the Company into a separate 
negotiation with the Sultan for the surrender of the 
former, but the Directors refused to be committed to a 
course that might have had the result of rendering it 
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impossible afterwards to secure compensation in respect 
of the charter territory. They insisted on the Company’s 
rights and interests ‘ in East Africa ’ being the 
basis of negotiation. The point was*yielded now, not 
willingly nor graciously, and, what with tlie invasion of 
tlie chartered territory from Kikuyu to I'gaiula already 
carried out, and the depreciative estir^aLe adopted 
respecting the remainder, the greater part of the Com¬ 
pany’s claim to consideration was at once wiped out. The 
right of valuation was asserted and e.vereised by the pur¬ 
chaser, and the claim of the Company on account of its 
expenditure and 'services at an important crisis in 
securing and occupying on behalf of tlie nation tin* 
Nile sources and Uganda, and tlie liundreds of miles of 
territory between Uganda and lukuyn, was absolutely 
excluded from the bargain as a claim which her Majesty’s 
Cxovernraent refused to recognise. The utmost to which 
they would go in considering the right of the Company 
to be comiiensated for its work in the interio', was to the 
extent of admitting that while other similar bodies 
enjoyed sources of revenue and profit from their terri¬ 
tories, this Company had had none. It had been all 
expenditure ar>.nio income. Getierouely acknowledging 
this fuft, her Majesty’s Government reached the con¬ 
clusion ‘ that they would be justified in re'-ommending 
to Parliament a grant to the Company of a sunr of 
ku0,000 on their relinquishing the Charter.’ 

It was, indeed, admitted as grounds for this decision, 
that ‘the Company were the pioneers through whose 
agency British influence was extended to the hake fJis- 
trict, and by their means the condition of the native in- 
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habitants has been improved, and the slave trade has been 
suppressed, in the territories administered by them. 
Moreover, the ipaintenance of posts at Machakos and 
Fort Smith, where useful and effective control has been 
exercised by the Agents of the Company, materially 
facilitates the work which has been undertaken by her 
Majesty’s 6(5f/ernment in Uganda.’ For all of which, the 
sum of .i‘50,000 was offered. 

In regard to the Concession territory, estimating the 
present value of a surplus revenue of £4,000 in perpetuity, 
of the improvements made by the Company during seven 
jears’ tenancy, and of goodwill, it was decided to offer 
£150,000 for all this, leaving the Company its private 
property, with the exception of some 200 miles of land 
telegraph which was to be included in the offer. 

The offer was to include ‘Government property.’ The 
Directors had already made known to the Foreign OfBce 
their idea that such a transfer as that now proposed would 
include ‘ Government property,’ that is, all public pro¬ 
perty in buildings, lands, or otherwise, which had come 
to the Company with the Concession, as well as improve- • 
inents made therein by the Company. This interpretation 
they accordingly fut upon the offer, wfiich tVas detailed 
in its specification of the private assets to be reftiined— 
namely, ns before explained to them, all property acquired 
by'the Company, by purchase or otherwise, apart from 
that conveyed with the Concession. 

It took no less than three months’ correspondence to 
clear up the ambiguities of the Government offer. First, it 
bad to be ascertained that, if the offer should be accepted, 
ihe Company would be free to dispose of the consideration 
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money as it liked, and not be under obligation to expend it 
in commercial operations for the benefit of the territory. 
Secondly, that the Sultan should not hereafter have the 
power to appropriate any private property of the Com¬ 
pany on the plea that it was wanted for public purposes. 
Thirdly, there was the question of the disposal of the 
assets. Lord Kimberley received a deputrytiun of the 
Directors on 4th December. It was pointed out to his 
lordship that under the offer, as it stood, the Company on 
liquidation would suffer a heavy loss on account of the 
assets, which could only be realised in a limited market, 
the only buyer in fact being the new Aduiinistra’tion, to 
which those assets were fully worth their cost price. If 
was therefore submitted that some arrangoment should be 
sanctioned for transferring them on this basis. Lord 
Kimberley would give no definite answer on the qiu'stion 
further than to say that such of the assets as wore needed 
by the Zanzibar Government might, he thought, be taken 
over at a fair valuation. In other respects this interview 
possessed interest. Lord Kimberley laid it down that the 
Company’s agency in the promotion of national interests, 
in the acquisition of Uganda against the competition of 
Germany,^ ,#,nd« in resisting encroachments in other 
directions, was ‘ incidental to the grant of the Charter, 
and the Government could not be held accountable for 
the sacrihees it entailed,’ that the Company might reason¬ 
ably have refused to undertake those operations, or 
before undertaking them, have required a guarantee 
of material aid from Government; and as no such 
aid was guaranteed, ‘ with themselves must be left the re¬ 
sponsibility of their venture.’ The Government regarded 
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the Company as having acted on its own initiative, and 
as naturally taking the consequences. Lord Kimberley 
could not hold out the expectation that the Government 
would consent to anj' material alteration in the terms of 
their otfer. As regards independent arbitration, which 
the Directors proposed as a fair means of adjusting a 
settlement, Itord Kimberley replied that arbitration had 
been rejected by the Government, and not by himself 
only, as a moans of settlement—even although, as Sir 
Arnold Kemball pointed out, arbitration had been agreed 
to by her Majesty’s Government in reference to the recent 
claims of a Drench subject in East Africa. The alter¬ 
native was suggested to Lord Kimberley of the offer being 
declined, and the Company deciding to continue its opera¬ 
tions. As to this, little room was left for doubt as to the 
consequences. Lord Kimberley was too courteous to 
allow himself to say anything on this unpleasant topic?' 
but tlie deputation knew what was meant. 

On :ilst December a letter was sent to the Company 
setting forth the views of the Foreign Office on the ques¬ 
tion of assets. Briefly, the term ‘ Government property ’ 
was now extended to comprehend not only what had 
already been rect<guised as such, but *ttiso Smy private 
property of the Company—roads, buildings, traniiways, 
harbour works, even office fixtures and furniture—which 
had been used in connection with the business of public 
administration. Of the remainder (if there should be 
any remainder) the Sultan’s Government would select 
what they wished, at a valuation, to an extent not exceed¬ 
ing ,£50,000. But, as the Directors pointed out, the 
foregoing definition practically included all the private 
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proi^erty of the Company — oxceptiiis its private 
lands—since no other business except Unit of 
administration had been civrricd on. The Foreign Ollice 
were reminded of the clear innlerstanuinf^ on the point 
come to between the Directors and the Department before 
the offer of 11th November was made. Tlio result of all 
this correspondence was that, when the oi’er was sub¬ 
mitted to the shareholders at a special 111001 , 111 " on ‘21st 
January 1895, the meeting by resohitioii declared iiself 
‘ unable, from the information before it, to estimate the 
value of the pro^iosals made by the Govcirnment,’ and 
the Directors were instructed to request a personal con¬ 
ference with representatives of the Foreign Otlice for the 
purpose of coining to an understanding, (bioe again, its 
sense of fair dealing and public deeoiu^y moved the VVi/n .s- 
to speak out, with dignity and effect. l'’ew jicople, its 
leading article stated on U‘2nd .fannary, ‘ will read the 
account of the proceedings at the nn.'cting yesterday 
without feeling that the conduct of her .Majest' ’s Govern¬ 
ment is painfully wanting in tlie dignity and inagnani- 
^mity that befit the representatives of a great nation. 
The actual difference between the two parties to the 
negotiation,.althf ugh not inconsiderable from the point 
of view .of shareholders trying to save what they can oui. 
of the wreck of their property, is absolutely paltry from 
that of a Government dealing not merely with com¬ 
mercial values, but with moral claims which honour 
forbids us to treat in the spirit of the huckster.’ .\fter 
referring to the fact that the Company was willing to 
accept £200,000 in return for an expenditure of i'150,000 
‘ on the security of a Itoyal Charter, and on the in,stigatiou 
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of the Press and the official representatives of the country, 
the Tjww dwelt on the dispute which now arose as tc 
the distinction sought to be made by the Government 
between ‘ public ’ and ‘ private ’ assets apart from the 
properties belonging to the Concession. ‘ What it [the 
Foreign Office] maintains is in effect that everything in 
the shape \;'f land, buildings, furniture, and so forth, 
which has been used for administrative purposes, shall 
be regarded as public assets for which no payment need 
be made. Having thus appropriated the whole apparatus 
of administration, it proposes to buy from the Company 
such portions of its private assets as may be thought 
useful to an amount not exceeding il50,000. There is an 
air of comparative liberality about this limiting figure, 
which unhappily disappears altogether upon examination. 
Hy far the larger portion of the Company’s outlay of 
.l'15(),000 has been upon things n.sed in the work of ad¬ 
ministration. Indeed, the Company maintains that, 
under the Foreign Ollice interpretation, it could not claim 
to have any private assets at all, because everything was 
used for and by the administration. Even if the principle 
were not pushed quite so far, it is hard to imagine that 
any possible selmtion from the assets itas obviously and 
exclusively used for administrative purposes cGuld ever 
reach any sum at all approaching .l'r)0,000. It is to be 
remembered, besides, that when the Government has 
made its selection what remains must be worthies^ to the 
Company, because it is exirected to clear out altogether. 
The Company holds, with very good show of reason, that 
public assets are only the things which it took over 
with its Concession, together with any improvements 
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and extensions it may have made ; whereas land lioui'ht 
and buildings erected and eqnijMnent provided out of its own 
funds are its private property, no mattiy for what purpose, 
they were used. It has proposed that tliis (piestion sliould 
1)0 submitted to arbitration, but this eniiir ntly reason¬ 
able request has been peremptorily refused by Lord 

Kimberley.There is 2 )r()b!ibly not /iie thousand 

pounds’ worth out of the LToO.OOO which could not bo 
shown to come under the Govennnont delinition of pulilic, 
assets by reason of having been used for udminislrative 
purposes.’ ‘ At best,’,the Timrn added, ‘ this is a,sorry 
piece of haggling to be carried on by the (jovernnient of’ 
this country with a Company which luis secured, uiuhir 
pressure from the Govcrnmwit and from juihlic opinion, 
our right of way to regions which otherwise would have 

been-closed to us for ever.It would have been 

far better for the Government to oiler the L'o0,()()0 for the 
whole of the Coin])any’,s assets, public or private, Lha)i to 
present itself to the world challering like a furnitui-c 
broker over the details of a vaUnition. This Comi)any 
, has been doing national work of a kind which Lnglish 
adventurers have done before with the iipplause and 
thanks of tlfbir country. It may have* made mistakes. 
We are ndt concerned either to atlmit or deny that it did. 
But whatever they may have been, it did a national wf)rk 
in difficult circumstances, and at a price, when all allowl 
ances have been made, certainly far smaller than we 
should have had to pay had the work been done by Govern¬ 
ment. It is a miserable spectacle that we show the 
world when we allow the animosities of a section of Lord 
Rosebery’s supporters to hurry the country into this petty 

BB 
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bargaining over valuations. We venture to hope that, if 
a short way were offered out of the difficulty, it would be 
accepted by men of business who clearly see that with 
the Foreign Office in its present temper it is idle to carry 
on detailed negotiations.’ 

This forcible expression of the views of the Timex 
brought to an end the ‘haggling’ over which three 
months had been wasted. Government did not give way 
at once to the full extent. They first conceded the Com¬ 
pany’s definition of assets, which it was agreed to pur¬ 
chase by valuation to the extent of .^i30,000, if so much 
filiould bo required. They also mentioned, for the first 
time, as included in the bargain, a road 200 miles long 
from the coast to Kibwezi, ‘constructed,’ it was alleged, 
‘ for public use by the generous action of the late Sir 
William and Lady Mackinnon.’ This claim they subse¬ 
quently abandoned, on its being made known that the 
road was the property of Sir W. Mackinnon’s executors, 
and only leased from them by the Company. Finally, on 
21st February, a letter was received from the Foreign 
Office stating that Lord liimberley had decided to pay 
down ,l‘!)0,000 for all the assets, if the Company preferred 
this to the process of valuation. *“ 

A special meeting of the shareholders was oalled for 
27th ]\IarLdi to consider the irroposals as they now stood. 
Tlie Directors decided to recommend the shareholders to 
accept the offer. They explained, at an informal meeting, 
on 7th March, the reasons which influenced them in 
coming to this decision. The prosecution of the Com¬ 
pany’s work had been rendered impossible through the 
line of action taken by her Majesty’s Government, by the 
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disallowance of ordinary resources of administration, and 
the continuance of hampering disabilities. Every pro¬ 
posal of the Company during two am^ a half years had 
been ignored or postponed, to the paralysis of its work, 
the gradual exhaustion of capital, and the discrediting of 
its administration. For the assets there was no market 
save the one, and inadequate as the Govenmient oiler was 
felt to be, it was wisest to accept it as a whole. The ser¬ 
vices of the Company in acquiring and occupying Uganda 
were refused recognition; Lord Kimberley had said the 
Company must take the responsibility; and it was 
thus penalised by one Government for carrying out tlfe 
policy of their predecessors and tlic e.vpressed wishes 
of the nation. The sharoholder.s were advised to accept 
the offer ‘ under eircumstanccs that amount to forcr. 
majeiire, and as the lesser of two evils—the alternative 
being the hopeless prospect of prosecuting the work of 
the Company under the grievous disabilities imposed upon 
it, and in the face of such opposition and olj.-jtruction on 
the part of your own Government both at home and througl 1 
the Sultan in Africa, .as the Company has encountered at 
every turn in the past.’ *' Should the proposals be rejected, 
or arbitrafton '‘twhich had already •been categorically 
refused)’be again demanded, the shareholders would l)e 
left to go on with their enterprise under difficulties. 
They had no resources with which to continue the struggle 
with adverse forces and circumstances, and although, in¬ 
dependently of any hostile action the Government might 
takein regard to the Charter, they could still hold tha Con¬ 
cession territory, and develop it into a valuable property, 
♦ Sir Araold Kemball, at tbe meeting on 7th March. 
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the question was, were the shareholders prepared to come 
forward with a further ^200,000 for this purpose ? With¬ 
out additional capit/il nothing could be done but spend 
what now remained in a wasteful and unequal contest. 
There were angry and indignant protests, but, on con¬ 
sideration, the^ advice of the Directors was adopted, and 
on 27th March'-the following Eosolution was passed :— 

‘ That, as arbitration in the whole case of the Company 
has been refused, the Directors be, and they are hereby, 
authorised to accept the proposals made to them by her 
Majesty^s Government for tho surrender of this Company’s 
Charter and Concession, and for the sale and cession of its 
property, assets, and rights in East Africa (excepting 
therefrom its cash balance, debts due and accruing due, 
including all mortgage loans), for a snm of .£250,000 in 
cash, subject to such modifications or alterations as the 
Directors may approve or agree with her Majesty’s 
Government, and that all necessary steps be taken for 
giving effect thereto.’ 

The adoption of this Besolution was however accom¬ 
panied by a strong expression of feeling on the part of 
the shareholders regarding the refusal of Government to 
recognise any right to compensation for“the Company’s 
expenditure in acquiring Uganda and the interior in the 
national interests. The feeling was intensified by the fact 
that in the cases of other cognate bodies—for example, 
the Eoyal Niger Company and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—the principle of compensation for such services 
had been liberally recognised and admitted. At the 
meeting of 27th March a strong letter was read, addressed 
° Mr. W. P. Alexander, meeting of 7th March. 
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to the Directors by Sir Edwyn S. Dawes and a number of 
other influential shareholders, recaintulating the claims 
of the Company in respect of its worlj in the interior, ami 
requesting that these claims should be urged once more 
on the favourable consideration of the Government. Tlie 
following Eesolution embodied the feeling of the share¬ 
holders on the subject:— / 

‘ Kesolved—That although the shareholders acquiesce, 
on the grounds of expediency, in the recommendation of the 
Directors to accept the Resolution just carried, rather than 
continue the inconvenience of a dual control in the Con¬ 
cession and chartered territories, they are still of opinioii 
for the reasons set out in the accompanying letter, that 
the only fair mode of settlement would have been the sub¬ 
mission of the whole question to impartial Assessors ; hut 
having regard to the fact that the offer just nccepted con¬ 
fessedly takes no account of the Company’s outlay in ac¬ 
quiring and holding Uganda, the shareholders beg that 
the Directors will continue to urge that, in a!i the circum¬ 
stances attending the effective, occupation of Uganda in 
the national interest, and the special reasons for with¬ 
drawal, there exists a strong moral claim for compensa¬ 
tion. Tllb sh'fffeholders beg that the’Directors will con¬ 
tinue t6 urge that claim on the attention of Ministers.’ 

The Directors carried out the mandate of the share¬ 
holders, and repeats 1, on 11th April, the application’ for 
a favourable consideration of the views of the second 
Resolution. On 18th April, the reply was received froni 
the Foreign Office that, with regard to that Re.solution, 

‘ in which the Directors were requested to urge the claim 
of the Company to further compensation in connection 
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with the retention of Uganda,’ ‘her Majesty’s Government 
cannot modify the terms accepted by the Company, which 
were finally offered^y them after mature consideration of 
all the circumstances.’ * 


“Sco Blue Book Africa No. 4 (1895) for the 
the subject of tlii'i scttlenicut. 


correspondence on 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 


EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Amid the continual and onerous political preoccupations 
incidental to the Company’s position as the asont of the 
British nation charged with the national interests in 
Eastern and Central Equatorial Africa, a considerable por¬ 
tion of its time and resources, as before pointed out, was 
unavoidably diverted from the primary objects originally 
had in view. These, however, were by no means suffered 
to be neglected or postponed in the undue absorjjtion of 
external concerns, and the work of opening up and de- 
veloping the territory was vigorously prosecuted. 

ThatportionofEastern Africa then reserved,andthemorc 
extended area afterwards acquired, for British intluenee, 
was at the date of the Company’s'formation an almost 
entirely upkno^n region beyond thei coast-line. While 
the southern sphere, assigned to Germany, had for many 
years been frequently traversed by trade caravans, ex¬ 
plorers, and missionaries, and had therefore becprne 
comparatively familiar ground, the countries north of 
Kilimanjaro were, in the year 1888, practically a term 
incognita, the only European who had succeeded in pene¬ 
trating to the Victoria Nyanza being Mr. .Joseph Thomson, 
in his rapid and necessarily superficial expedition through 
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Masailand. What waa known of thereat of the region was 
the reault of conjecture or of native reporta gathered by 
miaaionarieB. It became, therefore, the firat duty of the 
Company to open up xhia unknown region to commerce 
and civiliaation by explorationa, directed not to purpoaes 
of acientific obaervation, but to the attainment of auch 
knowdedge of Vic geography and reaourcea of the country, 
and to the cultivation of auch relatione of friendahip and 
confidence with the nativea, as would ensure the general 
results at wdiicli the Company primarily aimed. Im¬ 
mediately on the arrival of the administrative staff at 

I « 

•Mombasa in the latter part of 1888, preparations were 
commenced for the despatch of the first of the Company’s 
expeditions, wdiicli was soon on its way to the lake dis¬ 
trict. This caravan, some 700 strong, was under the 
leadership of Mr. F. J. Jackson, and was organised to 
such dimensions in view of the risks of passing through 
the country of the Masai, whose fierce and lawless char¬ 
acter needed no exaggeration to impress travellers with 
due caution. Mr. Jackson’s party, wdiich has already been 
mentioned, deviated from the native trading route at 
Lake Naivasha, and reached the Victoria Nyanza by way 
of Sotik and Lumbwa. Before proceeding^ to Uganda Mr. 
Jackson explored the country north of Mount* Elgon. 
He had entered, on behalf of the Company, into treaty 
relations with the principal chiefs and tribes along his route, 
and had established the important station of Machakos, 
some 250 miles from the coast, on the frontier of the fertile 
and populous Kikuyu country, and about midway on the 
route between the coast and Uganda. 

On Mr. Jackson’s return in the autumn of 1890 Captain 
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Lugard was starting on his mission to Uganda. Prior to 
accepting this duty Captain Lugard had spent several 
months in clearing a trade route along^ the Sabaki river 
to the interior, which he protected at intervals with 
stockaded stations. Before finally departing for Uganda 
the last of these stations was established at an important 
point in Kikuyu (Dagoreti) about forty miles further 
from the coast than Machakos. The expedition of Captain 
Lugard, including his operations in Uganda and the coun¬ 
tries lying towards the Albert Nyanza, was entirely a 
political necessity imposed upon the Company by the 
circumstances of the time, and formed no jiart of its* 
inaugural programme. But the results were none the less 
valuable, in an Imperial sense, tliough the cost fell 
upon the Company. Another expedition wltich deserves 
sjjecial record was that of Mr. .T. R. W. Pignlt up the 
Tana river, where he made treaties with the chiefs and 
established a station at the head of the navigation, a point 
about 250 miles from the coast. A third cara .an calling 
for particular mention was that of Major Eric Smith, 
, which, in the month of December 1890, was sent to the 
Victoria Nyanza to explore the most practicable route by 
which that'WatejTwas accessible from tlie coast by a rail¬ 
way. The results of the expeditions of the Company 
under Mr. Jackson, Captain Lugard, and Major Hmith, 
were of the greatest value to the survey party despatched 
by the Government to report upon the route for a railway. 
As Sir W. Mackinnon stated in his speech at the share¬ 
holders’ meeting on 18th May 1892 : ‘ The result has 
been, that almost every mile of the country between 
Mombasa and the lake is now so well known from the 
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frequent explorations of the Company’s caravans that', 
before the officers charged by her Majesty’s Government 
with the preliminary survey left England, we were able 
to supply them with information which has so facilitated 
their work, that in the space of little more than three 
months they were able to report having completed their 
survey for aVhstance of 400 miles from the coast on to 
within 100 to 130 miles of the Victoria Nyanza.’ Other 
caravans of less relative importance but indispensable to 
the duties imposed on the Company by its own work and 
that of her Majesty’s Government, traversed various parts 
.of the country, with the result that in two or three years 
a familiar knowledge was obtained of great part of the 
extensive Eritish sphere, and friendly relations established 
with the natives. Owing to the nature of these caravans, 
employing large numbers of men for transport purposes, 
their cost was very heavy; and under this head alone 
the expenditure of the Company, mostly incurred in the 
interests of the Empire, has amounted to not less than 
.i;i.')0,000. A list of ninety-two treaties obtained in these 
expeditions, and approved by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, testifies to the extent to which the in¬ 
strumentality of the Company’s caravafcs w%8 successful 
in enlarging the sovereignty of the British flagj* 

"While the interior was being opened by these means, 
preparations were carried on at the coast for that expan¬ 
sion of commerce which was aimed at through the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country. At Mombasa, 
buildings, harbour works, and general improvements began 

* The reports of the exploring officers and the results of their several 
expeditions were in all cases communicated to the Foreign Office. 
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soon to attract a new commercial population, and among 
the earliest results of the Company’s administration were 
the erection of new houses by the British Indian mer¬ 
chants and a general rise in the value of property. 
Barges and steam launches, as well as piers and cranes, 
buoys and beacons, were provided for harboiu’ service; a 
new steamer was purchased for coastal trffllic, with the 
view of supplying facilities for commerce and general 
communication between the several coast ports hitherto 
dependent on dhows. A second steamer was put on the 
same service, and a stern-wheeler was built for river,navi¬ 
gation. This vessel, under command of Commander Dun-" 
das, E.N., successfully navigated the Tana to a point about 
300 miles from its mouth. The party proceeded overland 
from that point to Mount Kenia, with interesting and 
valuable results, and on returning, Mr. Ilobloy, a geolo¬ 
gist, explored the hitherto unvisited district of TJkamba 
between the Tana and Machakos, and discovered a country 
eminently suited for development. From the Tana, the 
character of which as a navigable waterway it was the 
.object of the expedition to ascertain authoritatively, the 
stern-wheel steamer Kenia was transferred to the Juba, 
which river «he amended imder the same officer toBardera, 
a distance of about 400 miles. 

Carping criticism has been encouraged for the express 
object of depreciating the Company’s work, by insinuat¬ 
ing the waste of resources involved in these experimental 
efforts by river and land, as if, in exploring a wild and quite 
unknown country, the knowledge so acquired furnished a 
> just criterion of the measures adopted for the purpose or 
of the intrinsic value of the work. Such criticism loses 
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sight of the important fact that the work of introducing 
new conditions in an unknown and barbarous region 
must, initially, almost entirely a work of preparation, 
and preparation is not necessarily waste. 

The entire absence of all public security, and the want 
of means of communication and transport requisite for 
the purposfli of commercial intercourse, were drawbacks 
which the Company at an early stage directed its efforts 
to remedy. The first was removed by the confidence 
inspired, not alone along the coast zone, but among the 
trines of the interior, by the justice and protection 
afforded them by the new administration, so that in the 
course of less than two years the coast was freely visited 
by natives who had never ventured to do so before, and 
women and children were not afraid to travel alone to 
distances from their homes where, under the old state of 
things, they were in hourly danger of being kidnapped 
and sold into slavery. In this way the coast markets 
became accessible to the native cultivators in the interior 
who had surplus produce to sell, and who were thereby 
stimulated to raise more, as well as to collect the valuably 
products of their forests. Without better facilities of 
communication Snd transport, howev^ the*development 
of the country could not be carried far. In' the coast 
region, animal transport is little used, the chief reason 
being the absence of roads suitable to wheeled vehicles, 
which are therefore unknown in the country. In the 
interior considerable progress has been made in this 
particular. As the consequence of such a state of things 
the system of human porterage necessarily continues to 
prevail—a system not only prohibitive of almost all 
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commerce on account of its coat, but the reaponsible 
cause of the slave traffic in those regions. The extension 
of the Company’s territory proceeded, frjpm causes which 
need not be repeated, much faster than it was possible 
to provide permanent communications; but the earliest 
efforts of the administration were directed to the }iro- 
vision of roads to the inland districts adaptetf to wheeled 
traffic. Experiments at great cost were also made with 
transport animals, such as bullocks, camels, and donkeys, 
and the last named, which can be obtained of excellent 
(juality and at moderate prices in the Kikuyu and kjasai 
countries, promise to turn out with care a very valuable 
factor in the development of the interior. Carts with 
trained bullocks were imported from India; but these 
experiments w’ere in a measure impaired by the epidemic 
which in 1890-91 prevailed with such deadly elfcct 
throughout the territory. 

The important work known as the ‘ Mackinnon Itoad,’ 
the excellence and value of which have been dt scribed in 
warm terms of eulogy by travellers and others who have 
passed over it, deserves special mention, as the under¬ 
taking which occupied the last interest of Sir William 
Mackinnon’oi life."^ The origin of tins roSd was associated 
with anotlJer enterprise which, although not connected 
with the Company, was recommended to its interest alike 
by the personality and aims of its founders, and the 
benefits it was calculated to confer upon the Company’s 
territory. This was the Scottish Industrial Mission at 
Kibwezi, a point about 200 miles from the coast on the 
route to Uganda. The mission was founded in April 1891 
by the late Sir William and Lady Mackinnon, and some 
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of their relatives, the late Mr. A. L. Bruce, Sir Fowel! 
Buxton, and others, who subscribed a sum of ^10,000 for 
the purpose. The^ission was to be ‘ religious, educational, 
medical, and industrial,’ on the lines of the well known 
Lovedale Mission of South Africa, and the Rev. Dr. 
Stewart undertook to organise and establish it. In 
September :^91, Dr. Stewart started from the coast to 
prospect for a site in the interior, and by May 1892 the 
Mission Station was established and in full working order 
at Kibwezi. As industrial training formed a chief object 
of this mission, it was the interest of the Company to give 
' 'it every encouragement. A grant of 100 square miles of 
unoccupied land was made' to the Mission. But the 
station was, besides, directly on the main route to the 
interior and Uganda, and could not fail to prove of 
great value as a resting place for caravans where food 
and medical attention were always procurable. The 
Directors, therefore, in December 1891, voted an ap¬ 
propriation of live thousand rupees for the commence¬ 
ment of a road to connect Kibwezi with Mombasa. 
This appropriation was immediately associated with, 
the establishment of the Kibwezi Industrial Mission, 
but it formed parfof a general scheme oProadmaking, and 
had been preceded shortly before by a grant*of double 
the amount for the construction of a road from the port 
of Melindi to a place called Jelori, where there is a station 
of the Church Missionary Society. The making of roads 
was a matter in which Sir William Mackinnon himself 
always took a special personal interest, and the new road 
from Kibwezi absorbed much of his attention. The work 
was entrusted to Mr. George Wilson, lately of the Com- 
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pany’s service, and by universal testimony it was ad¬ 
mirably done, and was constructed entirely with local 
native labour. So strong a hold did ^this undertaking 
have upon Sir William Mackinnon’s interest in the closing 
days of his life, that he took upon himself the whole cost of 
its completion to the coast. He died before the work was 
finished, but Lady Mackinnon and Sir Willit^i’s nephews 
carried his intentions out, and the ‘ ]\[ackinn()n Hoad ’ 
now spans 200 miles of the most difficult part of the 
country with a wide, smooth track, suitable for any 
description of wheeled traffic. The manner in jvhich 
the road is appreciated is the highest testimony to the* 
need which existed for it, and the excellent way in which 
the want has been supplied.* 

But the idea of a vaihvaj' to the Victoria Nyanza was 

*‘On the 18th of .January wc .struck into an cxcollciit ami well 
kept road some ten feet wide [afterwards widened to twelve feet 
through the whole distance] along wliieli the men stcjtped out 
bravely. It led us for three <ir four miles through a lovdy park¬ 
like country, over a clear, murmuring stream, to till- station of the 
Scottish Industrial Mi.ssion at KibwezI, about 200 miles from the 
fciajast. As we approached thi.s Industrial ^tission evidemtes of its 
work and beneficent influence were apparent on every .siiht, I'ii Ids 
were being cn^tivatji, the natives were at work, and, standing with 
confidence to see our caravan defile, shouted out cheery greetings to 
the men. At the Kihwezi Mission we were rcceited with every 
possible kindness and hospihility, and a pleasant afiernoon was 
spent in admiring the neatness of the gardens, the gra-.s-hujlt 
houses, the well kept turf intersected by walks and hcdg<-.s, and in 
noting with pleasure the trust and goodwill shown by the nalives of 
the neighbouring villages. Although the Industrial Mission had 
only recently been establislied in the country—scarcely a year 
before—the progress it had made in the affections of tlie ]peopli; and 
'the general good it had already affected in the neighhomhood were 
really remarkable .'—Sir Gerald Portal : ‘ Mission to Uganda.’ 
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associated with the earliest conceijtion of the Company, 
as Lord Granville mentioned in the dispatch referred to 
in the first diaper of this narrative. Nothing but a 
raihvay could effect the object in view, which was the 
development of legitimate trade and, concurrently, the 
extinction of the slave traffic. A light surface line would 
be sufficient ibr a time, and in two years enough informa¬ 
tion Avas obtained regarding the character of the country 
to be traversed by it, to show to a demonstration the 
entire practicability of constructing such a line to the 
Victorja Nyanza. The work, however, was one altogether 
‘ beyoud the scope of unaided private enterprise. Never¬ 
theless, the Directors of the British East Africa Company 
resoh'ed, in view of the hiterests committed to their 
charge, not to jeopardise the future prosperity of their 
ports and the potential value to Great Britain of her 
sphere of influence, by leaving the initiation of a work 
of pressing importance dependent on the slow motions of 
Conferences and Governments. In the assurance that 
her Majesty’s Government would promptly lend their 
co-operation in pursuance of their anti-slavery engage- ^ 
ments, and that the sooner the work was inaugurated 
the surer would be the prospects for British trade in 
those regions which it was desired to connect by railway 
with the British coast-line, the Company assumed the 
responsibility of initiating the undertaking to a limited 
extent. Materials and rolling stock were sent out 
sufficient for the construction and Avorking equipment of 
a section of sixty-five miles, and under the superintendence 
of competent engineers the line was commenced from the 
inner harbour of Mombasa. Native labour was efficiently 
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supplemented by a gang of Indian coolies specially 
imported for the purpose. By this means, when the 
expected railway company was form^^, it would have 
found its work actually commenced and advanced to an 
appreciable stage, and the organisation and material for 
prosecuting it provided ready to its hands. The ol)ject 
of the British East Africa Company was to anticipate the 
initial delay incidental to every new undertaking, and 
thus expedite the work which was not less urgent ihan 
important. Lord Salisbury declared at Glasgow that, 
from a Foreign Office point of view, he took great 
interest in this railway, as the only olfcctivc iiieaus of’ 
putting an end to the accursed slave trade; ‘ but it would 
be unreasonable,’ as he urged to the Treasury wlien re¬ 
commending the grant of a subsidy, ‘ that her Alajesty’s 
Government should, by throwing the whole responsibility 
on the shoulders of a few private individuals, claim to 
have relieved themselves of all responsibility.’ 

The unfortunate hesitation of the Governtuent to act 
up to the courage of their convictions and introduce the 
Guarantee Bill in the session of 18!)1, and their postpone- 
ment even of the Survey Vote to the following year out 
of deference to idle attitude of the Oj^position, made it 
clear to the Directors that it would be imprudent to 
commit the funds of the Compdny to further railway 
work. The line was well commenced, and actually con¬ 
structed and equipped for a distance of eight miles; 
materials and equipment were on the ground for more 
than fifty additional miles, and although the line as pro¬ 
jected was found to he of too light construction to be 
permanent, yet the works were adapted to the reqiiire- 
cc 
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ments of a wider gauge at any future time, and the 
materials would be valuable in any subsequent railway 
works undertaken^ It was more than enough to 
prove the deep and pressing interest of the Directors in 
the work, and to leave its further prosecution a matter 
relieved from.all the preliminary difficulties of such an 
undertaking. V The confidence of the Directors in the 
entire practicability of a railroad from Mombasa to 
Victoria Nyanza was as amply confirmed by the results 
of the official survey afterwards made, as the reluctance 
of the,.Treasury to act upon that confidence was dis¬ 
credited. The Company had cleared the way for the 
survey officers, and the route adopted was almost exactly 
that which had been indicated by the Directors before 
the survey was made. A lino of larger gauge and more 
permanent construction than that originally contemplated 
was recommended by the survey;.and it now remains 
for Government and Parliament to choose between the 
redemption of the nation’s pledges and their abandon¬ 
ment, or, to come to lower and more practical ground, 
between the comparative advantages of effectively stamp¬ 
ing out the slave trade and opening a vast new field 
to British commei'ce, and of maintainiflg, at irnore than 
double the expense, a naval service which, from kthe very 
nature of the case, cannot touch the source of the evil 
and can do comparatively little to check it, while at the 
same time sacrificing the present to the future by burden¬ 
ing the country with a slow and costly system of transport 
to Uganda at an e-xpense probably exceeding that of the 
postponed railway guarantee. None can reproach the 
British East Africa Company with want of initiative in 
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this essential matter, when, relying in the near future 
upon the co-operation of Government, it risked .£50,000 
of its capital in starting a work of 8U|h great importance 
to the national honour and interests. 

Another work of great administrative and commercial 
importance was the connection of MomUasa with the 
ports to the northward as far a« Lamn by a line of land 
telegraph with telephonic instruments attacdied. This 
line, after following the coast to Melindi, a distance of 
about eighty miles, deflects inland to Golbanti (on the 
lower Tana) and Witu, its whole length from Mombasa to^ 
Lamn being about 200 miles. The value of this line has 
already been so greatly appreciated that its extension to 
Kismayu, and to certain stations in the interior, must 
follow at an early date. The line cost the Company 
tl0,000, and it may be added here that, pending its 
extension to the interior and the construction of a rail¬ 
way, regular postal communication was provided as far as 
Kikuyu (350 miles) by a fortnightly service of mail 
runners, in connection with less regular despatches to 
^ and from Uganda. 

The vast uplands of the interior present advantages of 
soil and clknate,"Calculated, when railway communication 
is provided to the coast, not merely to invite but to 
attract European enterprise and even coloniBation, as 
suggested by Bishop Tucker and other competent authori¬ 
ties. Meanwhile the lands nearer to the coast claim more 
immediate attention by reason of their accessibility. To 
obtain authoritative information as to the value of those 
coastal lands, the Directors sent out a gentleman of large 
experience and high qualifications (Mr.W.W. A. FitzGerald) 
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as an expert in tropical agriculture, to examine and report 
upon the character and capabilities of the districts along 
the coast. Several long and interesting reports have been 
received from this gentleman* bearing emphatic testimony 
to the general fertility of the soil and its suitability for 
the productioif of many of the most commercially valuable 
tropical produbts, such as cotton, indigo, cocoa-nuts, 
cereals of various kinds, oil seeds, ground nuts, tobacco. 
Large (juan titles of india-rubber and gum copal are 
easily obtainable. The climate and soil are so favour¬ 
able to' native Indians that the Directors contemplated 
from the first the colonisation of the vast unoccupied 
areas adjacent to the coast with British Indian families 
of the agricultural class. The prosperity of these would 
be assured where so many of their countrymen have for 
years been settled as successful traders, and where con¬ 
genial conditions of soil, climate, and government exist; 
while the relief which so eligible an outlet would afford 
for the surplus population of India hardly needs to be 
referred to. ^ 

In addition to the valuable agricultural investigations 
and reports of Mr. W. W. A. FitzGerald, the gentleman 
before alluded to, e,xtensive geological exiJfhinations of the 
country were Carried out by Messrs. Hobley“, Walcot 
Gibson and Macallister from the coast to Mount Kenia 
and Uganda. 

Whether considering the beautiful and fertile highlands 
of the interior as a field for colonisation, or the coast lands 
as one for agricultural development, the meteorological 

* Mr. FitzGerald summarised his Beports in an interesting and 
valuable lecture at the Imperial Institute on 2‘Jth January 1894. 
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conditions deserve attention, and these, for a region of 
Equatorial Africa, are in some respects remarkable. The 
coast is subject to two rainy seasons, the south-west 
monsoons which culminate in April or May, and the 
north-east, from October to November or December. The 
former are called the ‘ greater,’ and the latter the ‘ lesser ’ 
rains. What are called ‘after rains,’ iii^July, occur in 
Zanzibar and Uganda, but are not prevalent on the coast. 
There are no months in the year in which occasional 
showers may not be expected. The rainfall on the coast is 
variable, but averages from iifty-oiie inches at Mombasa 
to thirty-seven at Lamu, and eleven further north at 
Kismayu. The number of rainy days at Mombasa ranges 
from seventy-two to 164 in the year. In the highlands 
of the interior the mean annual rainfall is estimated at 
forty-seven inches (Machakos) and forty-three inches (Fort 
Umith, Kikuyu). The mean annual temperature at the 
coast varies from 78" to 82", the coolest month (June, 
July, or August) having a mean of 74" to 7G", the 
hottest from 81“ to 86". 'The mean ^temperature at 
I Machakos (300 miles inland) is only 6.5", and at Kikuyu 
it is still less, but the daily range is ^considerable, being 
about 20"f or nearly double that of Greenwich. These 
stations ‘are situated about 6,000 feet above the sea 
level.* 

Such cultivation as is at present carried on is retarded 
by the want of effective labour. With a view to pi-omote 
the substitution of free for slave labour, necessitated by 
the number of slaves liberated, and by the impending 

* Bee Appendix Xo. 17 .—Report on Meteorological Ohservalione by 
E. G. Ravenstein, P.R.Met.Soc. 
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total abolition of domestic slavery in the Sultan’s territory 
on the mainland, inducements have been held out by the 
Company to resid^t tribesmen to hire themselves for 
daily wages, with results on the whole satisfactory, on 
plantations worked by the local administration The 
usual obstaclew have been encountered from the apathy 
and ingrained'habits of idleness characteristic of negro 
races in a state of barbarism, but the experiment has 
been so far successful as to reconcile Arab slave-owners to 
the consequences of the change now rendered progressively 
inevitaJjle, The result aimed at would no doubt be 
accelerated by the admixture of an Indian agricultural 
population expert in improved methods of cultivation 
and in the use of labour-saving appliances, as well as 
socially raised above the level of the African. 

What the Company has accomplished, in a cause which 
appeals so powerfully to British sympathies, is to be 

t 

estimated not only by the extent to which freedom has 
actually been given to slaves, but by the much more 
important effect it has had in discrediting the institution, 
not only as existing in the form of vested interests, ^ 
created and sanctioned by the law of the country on the 

cofist zone,* but as prevalent under more*fatal conditions, 

« 

• In 1873 Sir .Tohn Kirk exlmctcd a Decree from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar declaring illegal the further export of slaves from the main¬ 
land of Africa, either to otlier parts of his own dominions or to foreign 
countries. It follows that every new slave since acquired in Zanzibar 
or Pemba has been illegally obtained, and the strict application of this 
law would probably affect moat of the domestic slaves now held. A 
decree of immediate and unconditional emancipation, say on the lines 
of the Indian Act of 1843, would therefore, as far as regards the 
majority perhaps of existing slaves, be strictly legal. But in view of 
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though in varied degrees of oppressiveness, throughout 
the more or less primitive and uncivilised tribes and 
communities of the interior. 

On the mainland the number of slaves is comparatively 
limited, and is undergoing a process of redaction by 
arrangement with the owners, which e'mbics the in¬ 
dividual slave by consent to work out liis'mwn liberation 
on terms which involve no legitimate grievance to either 
party. Of this class 27t have been freed and have 
received certificates of manumission. In addition, 1122 
runaway slaves \y1jo had taken refuge at mifwionarj' 
stations were restored to freedom on 1st .Tanuary 1880, 
through payment on their behalf of twenty-live dollars 
per head to their masters, whose claims to their recovery 
were thus compounded by special agreement, and 
whose threatened action to make good (heir claims 
by force was averted. To Mr. G. S. IMacken/io, then 
Acting Administrator at Mombasa, is duo the merit 
of the methods which have been attended with such 
satisfactory results, and which are directed to promote 
I so largely the practical extinction of domestic slavery. 
It is further to be added that !12i) slaves have been 
freed in* special cases by order of the Company, 
175 have been freed by their owners, and 292 have 

the fact that the Decree of 1873 has not been enforccil by the Hflltan 
so as to prevent or punish the importation of slaves from the mainland, 
and that its contravention by tlie Hnltan’s subjects has been passively 
sanctioned, the question arises whether Government would be pre¬ 
pared to conOscate such proprietorial rights as have been acquired 
under the connivance referred to, by an act of general emancipation 
without compensation. See Appendix No. 18. 
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obtained freedom under the Decree of 1st August 
1890, in consequence of their owners dying without 
lawful children.* ^ The total number who have thus 
obtained freedom during the Company’s administration 
is 3089. 

The railway and other public works of the Company, 
and the requirements of the numerous caravans con¬ 
stantly proceeding to the interior (a form of employment 
much preferred by the coast people), not only furnished 
the slaves with ample opportunities to work out their 
freedoip, but provided employment for them after obtain¬ 
ing it. They were thus ensured against the destitution 
which might under other circumstances have fallen upon 
them when suddenly deprived of the right of maintenance 
on the plantations of their masters. No more important 
provision can possibly be kept in view in connection 
W'ith any scheme of general or even of partial emancipa- 
tioft than that of the means of self-support for liberated 
slaves of both sexes when left to their own resources. 
The arrangements of the Company kept this contingency 
always in view, even to the extent of giving preferential 
employment on the wages of free labour to persons of the 
class in question. *iTie arrangements set^bn fo*4 in con¬ 
nection with runaway slaves had also an influence beyond 
their immediate object. The very low sum fixed as the 
priqe of freedom, taken in conjunction with the total 
stoppage of the supply from the interior, has operated to 
raise the demand for free labour. 

* Article 4 of the Degree of Ist August 1890. The various 
decrees, etc., relating to slavery and the slave trade miy be seen in 
Appendix Xo. 18. 
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The permanent establishment of British authority in 
the dominions of Zanzibar was a fact, the siKnilicance of 
which was not lost on the minds of slap-owners in rela¬ 
tion to the future of slavery, and it has disposed them to 
consider any proposals for emancipation which do not, on 
the one hand, amount to confiscation of lawful propcirty, 
or, on the other, involve disaster to the slui'./bas hitherto 
dependent on slave labour. In the absence of such a 
controlling influence successive decrees obtained from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar by Sir John Kirk and his siiccessors, 

directed against the slave trade, and on the Kiijmayu 

« • 

coast abolishing slavery altogether, had from the nature* 
of the case remained inoperative, except in so far as the 
slave traffic at sea has been checked by the unceasing 
vigilance of the British cruisers; and, under the same 
conditions of rule, not much w'as to be expected from the 
promulgation of further decrees in the future. But the 
same conditions have ceased to exist. It is generally 
recognised by all concerned that, in one way or another, 
the institution of slavery in tljo Zanzibar dominions is 
^doomed. Hence the practical acquiescence of the native 
communities on the coast in the methods referied to, 
attributabl* prilfiarily to the action*and influence of 
the British East Africa Company, exercised through its 
agents. 

In the interior, where the Mahomedan law does not 
prevail, and where domestic slavery is a practice deriving 
from traditional and universal usage and having its origin 
in tribal feuds, the custom is an incident of mere barbar¬ 
ism which must be made amenable to authoritative 
restrictions, and this and other kindred practices will 
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disappear pari pagm with the establishment of good 
government. One of the first acts of the Company in 
virtue of its treaty relations with the tribes was to insti¬ 
tute a condition which should have the force of law, that 
no member of such tribes can be reduced to or held in 
servitude. Its effect has been to put an end to the supply 
of slaves hitflerto recruited from the tribes in question, 
seeing that any member of those tribes discovered in 
servitude at the coast becomes ipso facto entitled to his 
freedom without right of compensation on the part of the 
master. 

^ i 

All who are conversant with the conditions of trade and 
travel in East Africa are aware that if this trade and travel 
are to be possible in the near future, and the work of 
administration is to be unhampei’ed by the present dis¬ 
abilities, the extinction of slavery must be supplemented 
by the construction of the projected railway and by the 
inlroduction and organisation of animal transport, 
thereby promoting development of the mineral and agri¬ 
cultural resources of the country, and giving a stimulus 
to free labour, which will become more plentiful on the^ 
cessation of inter-tribal raids for the purpose of convert¬ 
ing human beings‘into beasts of burdeff and»objeots of 
barter. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 


THE TRIBES OF EAST AFRICA. 

In this chapter some particulars, taken from the Eeports of 
the Company’s officers, will be given regardin^g the 
aboriginal tribes. Such peoples as the Waganda and* 
Masai are elsewhere referred to and are sufficiently known 
from other sources; but with respect to otlier tribes in the 
interior, almost wholly unknown to Europeans before the 
Company’s time, many observations have been made 
which may be of interest and value. 

Mr. Pigott’s successful expedition up the Tana *in 
1889 brought to our knowledge a region previously un¬ 
explored, and it was followed in 1891 by the expedition 
commanded by Captain E. G. Dundas, E.N., who navigated 
the river for about 800 mites from the sea with the 
Btern-whe«l steamer Keuia. From ’the coast to Mount 
Kenia the party came in contact with a variety of dis¬ 
tinct tribes, and the late Mr. E. M. Bird-Thompson, one 
of the Officers of the Company, who was already well 
acquainted with the Lower Tana country, furnished an 
interesting account of them. The Lower Tana is in¬ 
habited principally by the Wa-Pokomo, '- a tribe who sui)- 

• The prefix " Wa ’’ ia the plural, and " M” the aingular, denoting 
memberahip of a tribe—e.g., Wa-Kamba, the people of Ukamba (or 
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sist by cultivation. The banks of the river being low, the 
country on both sides is annually inundated, and the river 
thus acts as a lyreral fertiliser. The crops generally 
cultivated are rice (for the growth of which the district is 
peculiarly adapted), millet, Indian corn, beans, and 
potatoes. Higher up, sugar cane is raised in great 
([uantities, a»well as honey and tobacco. The Pokomos, 
however, cultivate only sufficient to supply their own 
w’ants, as they have always existed in a state of insecurity 
and fear on account of the raids of their more powerful 
neighbours, the Swahilis and Somalis. The former, whose 
'depredations have been put an end to under British 
authority, were the inhabitants of Kau and Witu; the 
latter, who still raid, occupy the district between the 
Tana and Juba. The Swahilis of Kau (a town on the 
Osi, near the Tana aiul close to the sea on the borders 
of Witu) called all the Pokomos as far up as Ndera 
their slaves, and took from them by force whatever 
they wanted. ‘ When a Swahili,’ says Mr. Bird- 
Thompson’s report, ' wants rice he goes to a Pokomo 
village, and sitting down by a hut, tolls the Pokomo to ^ 
cut him as much as he requires, and afterwards makes 
him row him back^ to his home.’ The*Poko«i 08 of the 
Lower Tana had no idea of offering resistance to such 
high handed freebooting, having been accustomed to it 
for .generations. They looked upon it as ‘fate.’ The 
Swahili raider for rice would also, if he chanced to see 

Ukambani), Mkamha, an individual of tho same people. The prefix 
“ Ki,’’ it may be added, denotes the language, as, Kiswahili, Kikamba, 
Kiganda, etc., the dialects of the Swahilis (coast people), of Ukumba, 
of Uganda, etc. 
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desirable specimens, take a woman or a man away to sell 
at the coast. The Gallas, from the interior, preyed upon 
the Pokomos in like manner, employinf^ the spoar instead 
of the gun to enforce their requisitions. Under such 
conditions industry was paralysed, and a fertile soil 
was cultivated only to the extent of actual needs. The 
Pokomos do not carry loads, but are expert bo /men. Their 
villages are built on the banks of tlie river, the huts being 
bee-hive shape,withraised floorson accountofthoperiodical 
floods. They are skilful hunters of the hippopotamus and 
crocodile,which they kill with spears. As to their character, 
they are described as a ‘ gentle, kindly peojile, always ready * 
to do anything, if properly treated, and very trntliful and 
honest if left to themselves.’ A Pokonio has no con¬ 
cubines, and only one wife, from whom he can be sepa¬ 
rated only by death. On the death of the husband his 
brother is obliged to support the widow until she re¬ 
marries. 

Above Ndera the country is much more wooded, and 
-his is a great canoe manufacturing district. India-rubber 
ind wild coffee are plentiful, but the people know nothing 
about the cultivation of either. The district is Inhabited 
by Pokomos also? who are armed with^* bows and arrows, 
and whose great terror is the raiding Homali. They ar(! 
great consumers of snuff, do not smoke, and instead of eat¬ 
ing their honey make from it an intoxicating drink, to the 
use of which they are greatly addicted. A whole village will 
sometimes be seen drunk, ‘ not a single sober man in it.’ 
This condition generally ensues after a good bargain for 
their ivory. Though all the country here is admirably 
adapted for cattle, neither Pokomos nor Gallas dare to 
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keep them on account of the Somalis. An interesting 
tribe met with near Kinakombe is the Waboni, a race of 
hunters, who acknowledge the Gallas as their masters, 
somewhat as the Wandorobo acknowledge the Masai further 
in the interior. The Waboni are ‘ a slight, wiry looking 
people, with mther woolly hair, and of a darkish copper 
colour, thougl by no means bad looking, having little or 
none of the negro type of feature about them.’ Their 
Galla origin accounts for this fact. They are nomadic, 
following the movements of the game. Their weapons are 
bows and poisoned arrows; the poison is very deadly, as a 
buffalo will drop within a few hundred yards of the place 
where he receives his wound. Each hunter puts an 
identifying mark on his arrow head, which remains buried 
in the flesh, the shaft dropping off. Therefore, when a 
hunter finds a dead elephant, he extracts the arrow head 
to discover the owner, whom he notifies of his prize, their 
code of honour in these matters being very binding. One 
tusk from each elephant slain by the Waboni is paid as 
customary tribute to the nearest Galla chief, the other 
being left to the hunter for himself. They have no tradi¬ 
tion of their origin, but the Gallas say that when the 
Waboni first came to their country they fiere unwilling to 
fight when required, and bows and arrows were then 
given to them ‘ and they w'ere told that henceforth their 
bus^ess would be to hunt elephants and give half the 
ivory they obtained to the chief Galla of the district.' To 
this they agreed and consented on those terms to be 
considered as slaves. A tribe called the Wasania occupy 
the river banks above Kidori; these appear to be the same 
people as the Waboni, resembling them in habits and 
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appearance and their subjection to the Gallas. If one 
wants to marry he must buy the permission of the 
nearest Galla chief with one tusk of ivory, and afterwards 
buy bis wife from her father with another tusk. A pot 
of honey and some tobacco are Riven to the woman, who 
is then merely told that she is the man’s wife. 'I’hcre is 
no further ceremony. / 

The Gallas are masters of the Vokomos, and arc them¬ 
selves in no small dread of the Wakamba and Somalis on 
either side of them. Perhaps there is not a more in¬ 
teresting race of people in Africa, nor one possessing higlier 
natural qualities. The Gallas met with on the 'I’ana are only 
abranch of the great race, of which the lioran Gallas further 
north are the most powerful tribe. On the Tana they do not 
themselves till the soil, but attend to the cattle; the work 
of cultivation is generally done by slaves. The Gallas, us 
is well known, possess some tradition of Christianity or 
Deism, and the superiority of their race has asserted 
itself from Abyssinia to the great Lakes forming the head 
waters of the Nile. The Barareta Gallas, in the Tana 
regions, have not been fortunate. Years ago they came 
**down like a torrent from the north, carrying all before 
them, unti^tho iserce Somalis from thfc coast broke their 
power and drove them back from the sea against the 
spears of the equally fierce Wakamba. Since then they 
have never recovered their power, but their distinctive 
character remains. They are described as a tail, slight, 
and very handsome race, with finely cut features, hair 
rather coarse, and slightly curly but not at all woolly. 
^As a rule they are a melancholy and gloomy people, 
addicted to brooding over their past greatness. They 
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ascribe the loss of their former station to their own fault, 
and their account of themselves, whether allegory or 
tradition, is peculiarly interesting. ‘ They were the first 
people created (a Aan and a woman), and God (Mungu) 
gave them a book in which all His orders were written and 
told them as long as these were obeyed they would be the 
first and gi-ei\:!st people on the earth, b’or a long time 
they carefully preserved the book and carried out the 
orders, and l)eeame a great and powerful race, until at 
length getting tired of living according to rule, they 
became careless of the book and left it lying about. One 
\lay an ox passing and seeing the book lying by itself 
outside the hut, swallowed it, and from that day their 
power gradually declined. Jlence their custom when¬ 
ever an ox (lies, or is killed, of carefully examin¬ 
ing its stomach for any traces of tlie lost book. 
If they could once more obtain it, they would again be¬ 
come tlic first race on earth.’ Amongst these Tana 
Gallas a maiden lias not the privilege, as amongst the 
greater Horans, of refusing a suitor. Their 'marriage 
ciistoniH are much the same us those of the Wasania and 
Waboni. If a woman’s first child is a female it is left in 
tlie woods to die. iVhen a man dies he « huri|d close to 
liis cattle slied, as tliis is regarded as the place of honour. 
Their food is chietly flesh and milk. They are great 
tobacco ehewers, and make an intoxicating drink from 
their honey. They are said to be very treacherous. 

Leaving the Galla district above the head of navigation 
the next tribe is one called the W'athaka (erroneously 
called by Hr. IVters Wadsagga) who occupy a highly 
fertile country growing millet, beans, Indian com, castor 
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I seed, tobacco, and other products. The people are ;'rent 
smokers, honey is very plentiful (nearly all the largo trees 
having the drum-shaped- hives suspended from tlumi for 
the wild bees to build in), and they iiianufacture their 
intoxicating drinks from honey and millet. They are 
dark brown, with little of the negro ty.ye, and very 
active; their arms consist of bow and 'arrows, long 
dagger or sword, one or two chibs, and a largo oval 
shaped shield, and they arc ruled by a hereditary chief. 
They are friendly but timid and sns])icioiiB, and have 
])lenty of ivory for sale. The ^Vamhohe tribe, higher up 
the river, appear lilc'e the AVathaka to he a branch of the’ 
Ivikuyu race, south and west of Alount Kenia. They are 
very friendly, and sold food in abundance to the strangers 
for cloth. When a man dies his brother and sister carry 
him to the wood and leave him there without burial ; 
his wife is married by his brother, who also inherit.s 
bis property and children. They svorship a god whom 
they call Matu, and who they' say lives in the, clouds. In 
methods of cultivation and other customs the AVambehe 
^resemble the AVathaka. The next rc-gion on the way to 
Afount Kenia is part of the Kikuyu country proper, and 
the description gtven of it by tin; Iiei)i?i-t is worth noting. 

• The Kikuyu country i.s a succession of hills and v.tlleys, 
but the mo't rich and fertile land wc have yet .seen ami 
plentifully supplied with water; it is also densely [lojin- 
lated. The whole place is one vivid green ; short green 
turf like that at home is to be .seen all round the villages ; 
the plantation.s are like market gardens, .so well are they 
kept, whilst every now and then we came uiion an uncul¬ 
tivated spot, just like an Kiiglisli common, covered with 
un 
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common Ijrake fern. The streams which ran throiigli nl!. 
the valleys are hordered with white clover, and liere ami 
there a patch of meadow sweet.’ The country i.s hitjhly 
cultivated. The people wear skins to some extent, and 
are said to be all more or less drunkards. The Wakikuyii 
were slow at first in brin‘'ing the strangers food. Like ' 
the Laliika cntief who was unable to comprehend what 
object Sir Samuel Laker could have in going so far 
to look at the Albert .Vyaii/a, these Kikuyu people, sa 3 ’s 
Mr. Lird-Thompson, ‘couldn't niiderstand that we had 
simply eotiu! thent in order to reach Kenia.' They are 
most accomplished thieves. 

On ‘.iiHh September 18!»1, after a diflicult march 
through thick forest and over sleep ravines, the parly 
reached an elevation of more than !l,0U() feet, on the rugged 
south side of Mount Kenia. it <\asvcry cold and there was 
a sphmdid view of the snow peaks ; for the first time they 
‘ rt.ilised the enormous size of the mountain—it seemed 
to fill up the whole country, stretching away on all sides 
as far as the I'Vi' could reach.’ lietweeii them and the 
peak was a succ(‘ssion of ravines and dense woods, the 
ridges swc’eping roiiiul the mountain in spiral fashion* 
from west io east. Und making the asceiA from this side 
apparently almost impracticable, i'roiu the northern 
side it is much easier, and tin; mountain is relatively 
lower, thi their return journey through the Kikuyu 
country, the people brought them ‘ a stranger to see, who 
they said belonged to the Waruguru tribe, who lived in 
caves on the other side of Kenia (probably the north 
side). This man was about si.v feet high, splendidly built, 
enormously muscular, with a heavy black beard, mous- 
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liiehc, and whiskers, and cliest, hack and anna, vorv 
liaii’y. He treated the Wa-Kikuyii witli the iitniost con¬ 
tempt.’ They could not rather much jj-oin this intevt'siint: 
representative of an unknown tribe, as no one knew his 
language, but it was understood from him that willi a 
few companions he had come to this countiw ‘ for a walk,’ 
and they were going back again to thoir (/nn comili-v in 
a few days. 

In iSepteuibcr bs'k! Jlr. William Aslor (dianlcr, an 
enterprising American gentleman who has earned a dis¬ 
tinguished reputation as an African cx))Iorer, pem t rated 
into a liitherLo uii'vlsited and unkiinwn region nortli of 
Mount Kenia. Here Mr. Clianlei- discovered a |>eo|ilc 
who liad never liefore belndd a Fnirn[)ean. and had only 
once or twice coniu in contact with even a native tra<h'r 
from the coast. They are calh-il the llendileaml resend.le, 
in a great degree, tlie Somali type. Mr. (dianler's 
Somalis eouhl easily make, thenisehas understood with 
these peophi, and many words in both languages are the 
same. Tlie Ifendile liave no tr.-idition of tlieir origin, but 
in the opinion of Mr. Cliaiiler they are descended from 
the Somalis— an oi)inion which would see.m to be corio 
borated by a Softiali tradition tliat ofie or more of tlieir 
tribes were lost long ago. Not only mudi of the Iteiidile 
language, but tbeir custom.s, weapons, utensils, and way 
of life are similar to those of the .Soniali.s at tbe-etsj.s:, 
several hundreds of miles distant. There is no int' n-oiirs'- 
whatever between tlie Somali country and this remote 
region. The Heudile possess great miinbi r.s of cainel.s, 
sheep, and goats, as well as some bundred.s of horse.., 
which they have bought from the neiglihouring Boran 
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Gallas. They are not as a rule a warlike race, but have 
to do a good deal of fighting of necessity, as their wealth 
forms an allurement to otlier predatory tribes. They 
differ from the Somalis in breaking out the two lower 
front teeth, like the Masai and others. Mr. Chanler 
noticed a peculiarity about the eyes of the Eendile; 
nearly all thdt members of the tribe that be saw had a 
distinct blue or grey rim about their pupils. In some 
this was more marked than in others, but very few were 
without it. T'he Eendile at present are settled on the 
(luaso Nyiro, a river whose geography Mr. Chanlcr’s ex- 
jitorations have done much to determine, as well as that 
of the surrounding country. 

As rofcreuce had been made to the Boran Gallas, il 
may bo of interest to add here such particulars as are 
known of this people, asthej’ wiil doubtless, in the future, 
form an important element in the British sphere of in- 
llnencc. Their country has never yet been penetrated by 
Europeans, and the information regarding them which 
wo possess is derived mostly from native re])orts 
collected by the Jlissibnary, Mr. Wakefiehl.* T’he 
(lallas, between whose territory and the sea tho Somalis 
have, as described!; in a former clujpter. „intrude(l 
themselves, arc an entirely different race from the 
negroes, occupying a very largo tract of country, and 
have been estimated to number sixty tribes, with a popu¬ 
lation of from six to eight millions. By far the largest 
and most powerful of these tribes is that of the 
Borans, covering the whole of the country between Lake 

* See Proceedings of Uoyal (ieograidiical Society. Xfay 18W4, 
Paper I)y Mr. K. it. llaveti.steiii. 
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Kudolph and the Eiver Juba. From a phyeical point 
of view the Gallas take a higli rank, being generally 
tall and well formed, and surpassing:) the avisrage negro 
very considerably in intelligence. 'I’hey are u warlike 
nomadic race, and are distinguished from other African 
races by the exeeptional freedom and respiyt which their 
women enjoy, girls having the privilege of saying ‘ No ’ to 
a matrimonial suitor, and monogamy being the rule. A 
Galla sometimes retains female captives but would disdain 
to marry one, and more frequently gives them away to liis 
Somali neighbours, towards the coast. The position 
occupied by women is in itself a distinct mark of the 
superiority of the Gallas. Their political organisation is 
patriarchal. The Horan Gallas are ruled by a king, who, 
however, is never S'.en by coast people, but is reported to 
be hospitable to strangers and very desirous of finding an 
outlet to the sea for the trade of bis country, 'j’he 
Southern Gallas are generally described as Iniiitheii, but 
they profess faith in a Waka, or Supreme being, then' 
idea of whom is very similar to. that of the Dcuty eiiler- 
^tainedby civilised nations. At ti e coast they are spoken 
of as Christians^ and a saying is ascjibed to llietn ‘ Our 
brothers Christians] are white and live on the sea.’ ‘ The 
more I learn of the Horan and Uendile ffallas,' Mr. H. '1 ■ 
Simons wrote in a Heport on these people in September 
IBSIl, ‘ the more I am convinced that they are the people 
spoken of by Krapf in iBt'.l as the "still surviving 
Christian remnants at the Hqiiator of wlnnn 1 heard in 
Shoa; ’’ and it is a curious fact that every Somali girl from 
the interior, whose mother or grandmother was a Horan 
woman captured by the Somalis, wears as an ornament a 
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white round shell or stone,haviii" a hlack leather cross iii)oii 
it.’ The Borans are divided into two sections, called Ya 
and Yul, the forraor'occiipying the Xorth-West andbeiiif,' 
purely pastoral, and the latter pastoral and agricultural. 

As to tho comiaercial value of the Galla country we arc 
indebted for \’hat we at present know to tho partial ex¬ 
plorations of Air. AYakefield and one or two others, and 
the accounts of coast traders who have visited and resided 
in the country. From this information Mr. AA’aketield 
traced the .Tuha from Konso (to the sontli of Kaffa) to the 
towns cf Loch and liardera; below tjiis hitter town tlie 
river is called by the natives AVebbi Gananeh, Juba beinc 
the name civen to it by the Arabs. Konso is inbabited 
by half-lireed (lallas, who excel as iicricultnrists and as 
weavers of cotton cloths, the products of tlieir looms bcinc 
exported to "reat distances. Tlic trade of the Horan 
couiitry is ta])ped at present by three routes from the 
coast (exclusive of occasional caravans to the distant port 
of Berbcra, opiioaito .Aden). The fir.st is from Alacadiaho 
to Loch, the second from Brava to Bardera and Jjogh. 
and the third by the Juba itself from Kismayu. Those < 
routes pass through ^the country of the So^malis, wlio, as 
already explained, hold a monopoly of the 'trade as 
middlemen. T'o Logh and Bardera tlie Boran Balias bring 
camels, asses, hides, ivory, colTee berries, nitrate of soda, 
etc., which they exchange for copper, iron, cloth, etc. 

The tradi', however, is said to bear no proportion 
to that which would follow from a free way to the 
const, and this fact lends great value to the future of 
the port of Kismayu. The produce of the Galla 
country which is at present without an outlet, is known 
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to consist of lar}»e ([uantitics of ivory, as well ns 
horses (the txallas art line horsemen), ponies, cattle, 
sheep, goats, donkeys, camels, coll'cf^ hides, skins, ehi., 
gum. India-rubber and barley. At a plmai called 
Jan Jan, in the Boran country, white, red, dark red, and 
green stones are reported to be obtainaby ; but no one 
seems to know their value. («old is repo/t(;d to exist up 
the Juba in the form of dust, and the same precious 
metal is also said by the people to be found in a inomilain 
a day's journey from Bardera. J''ri)m other accounts it 
is not unlikely that gold will he found in the ’amion of 
Lake Budolph. The river Julia was exploreii in IHCio hy 
Baron A on der Deckeii, who was killed at IJardera, and 
the Conijiany's steamer Kmin, under the command of 
Captain l)undas. i!.N., .-uccessfully and peai-elully 
navigated the river to tin same jilace. 

The district of ivikuyu, alriady meiilioiu d as lying to 
the south and west of Mount Kenia, is inlialdted by a 
vei\y industrious but exceedingly inlraciabie 'ribeof whom 
we have an intere,sting accouiu from Air. I' rancisd. Ilall, 
tl\e Company's superinteiidenl at Koit Smith in that 
district. -Mr. Hall describes the'cninitry a- iiboiit 100 
miles id lengtTi and lifteen to ei^^bteeii mib s in l,reaJth, 
encircled by a dense la It tif fore.-t, which alTord.s elle' iive 
protection to the people from their enemies. The eleva¬ 
tion of the country ^■aries from li.ftfM) to 7,:!()() fed, and 
the country consists of a uiniiber of s[iurs with narrow 
valleys, through which run beautiful str'-ams of clear 
water. AVith the exception of small patejii-s of excellent 
grass, which are kefit for grazing pnrpo-e,-., and a U-.w 
small swamps, every available piece of ground i.s undi r 
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cultivation, and the district might he described as one 
vast garden. The general aspect of the country 
is decidedly picturesque. The climate is temperate 
and equable and admirably adapted to Europeans, the 
sun being tempered by the north-cast breeze and the nights 
being invariably eold. White frosts occur occasionally 
in the month* of June, July, and August. The mean 
temperature in the shade during ten months of 1893, 
recorded by Mr. Hall, was about si.Kty-liv6 degrees, and 
the rainfall fifty-two inches. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile and yields remarkably good erops of maize, millet, 
afid other corn, dill'crent kinds of beans, sweet potatoes, 
yams, bananas, sugar cane, and tobacco. Large supplies of 
grainareobtainable throughout theyear,and in this respect 
alone the district is of immense importance to caravans 
proceeding to Uganda. ‘ This supply,’ says Mr. Hall, ‘is 
occasionally interrupted by fits of obstinacy on the part 
of tlio natives, who, for apparently no reason, will not 
only refuse to supply food, but also make hostile deiuon- 
strations against the trading party.’ However, things 
have improved greatly under IHr. Hall’s adniinistratipn, 
and though the natives are said to be too treacherous to 
be trusted to any exftnit, a large and incr*asing«number 
in the vicinity of the station are loyal to the European, 
and can generally be depended upon for supplies. Mr. 
UalHias also induced them to take service as caravan 
porters, and they do this work with regularity and fidelity, 
a fact which Tuarks a great advance in the influence 
acquired over them. 

The Wakikiiyu have cleared their country of forest by 
their own exertions, and continue to extend this opera- 
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tion. The men are not well built, but are very wiry and 
of great powers of endurance, as ifr. Hall iustaiiros by 
the fact that his messengers run to ^^^chakos and back, 
a distance of ninety-four miles, in thirty-six hours, and 
after a night’s rest apparently feel no ill Ldl'octs. 
They are of a cunning, distrustful, and treae'/crous na ture, 
accustomed to look upon strangers as enemies, and iiave in 
past times proved very troublesome to caravans passing 
by their country. J3ut the establishnieiit of the Com¬ 
pany’s station in their midst has gradually removed this 
ill-feeling, and within a radius of lifteen miles the ifativeSj 
though considerably divided amongst themsidves, are well 
disposed towards Europeans. The men of the tribe do 110 
work whatever, with the exception of those engaged in 
special trades such as blacksmiths, etc., and they never 
leave their villages unarmed. As a general rule each 
village has a cliief of its own, independently of its neigh¬ 
bours, and (piarruls are frcipient and always settled by 
lighting. They have a very poor ojdniou of the value of 
human life, but though so (piafrelsoine they are by no 
,^meajis plucky, and prefer cunning lo boldness in their 
warfare, in which their weaiwiis' ^ire ehielly barbed 
poisoned arrows, as it is only on rare occasions that lliey 
come to sullicienlly close cpiarters to use spears and 
shields. The women, who are fairly developed, though 
short of stature, do all the manual labour; they cjtrrv 
immense loads of produce or firewood on their backs, 
supported by a rein over their forehead, an<i ajipear lo la 
working daily from morning to night all tlie year round. 
Owing to the large number of women captured from time 
to time from the Masai, who arc taken as wives In' their 
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aiptors, the tube is rapuf/y losing its individualitv. 
to the popnktion, an estimate of 200,000 nvuld hu woli 
within the mark. $]hnciiig is the principal amiiscinm 
of I)oth Boxes, anti unlike most tribes their dance is not 
invariably accompanied by beer drinking. Largo immbei• 
will fretpicntY' assemble together about four p.m.and dance 
until sundown merely for the pleasure of it. The beer 
drinking dances are on a much larger scale and are often 
kept up far into the night. 

The marriagt! ceremony is purely a l)usiness transae- 
,tiou. 'A certain number of goats or,cattle are paid to tin- 
parents, and tlie daughter is handed over to the pur¬ 
chaser without her wishes being consulted in any way, 
and is fri'(piently very ill treated. ^Vile,n a cliiet or 
Inaidnian dies his .son takes po.sse.ssion of all his belong¬ 
ings, including wives and slaves, but he is allowe.d to piir- 
cIkisc other wives should he wish to do so, a privilege mU 
allowed amongst the neighbouring JIasai. (hily chiefs 
are (mtitled to the honour of burial, and their graves are 
carefully protected from the attacks of hya-nas by piles 
of stones, thorns, etc.; in all other cases the bedy 
left in tlu! bushes^ Altogether Mr. Half’s opinion is that 
little, that is good can be said of the Wakikuyfl, although 
tho.so who have come under the iuthience of the Com¬ 
pany’s station have improved considerably. They obtain 
many slaves (women and children) from the .Masai by 
raids and treachery, and a considerable trailc in slaves 
was at one time carried on with Swahili and Arab 
caravans; but this, though not entirely stopped, has 
been materially checked, as well as the trade with the 
neighbouring Wakamba. 
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To the aoutli and eouth-eaet of Kikuyu lies the ex¬ 
tensive country of Ukamba or Ukambani. The Com- 
l)any’s station in this country is Ma^Lakos, and the in- 
lliience acquired over the inhabitants by Mr. Tobn Ains¬ 
worth, and the work which he has done in the district 
liave won for him the unqualified praise of Kery traveller 
who has passed tlie station. Mr Ainswortli estimates the 
population at about one million -ouis, ami descriluis tliein 
as an extrcmelv industrious ]U'ople. The eouni.y is 
eminently suitable for Eurojiean aericiilfurists, hein” 
oxcecdin,qly fertile jind tenqiorate. From a very iiilerent,- 
ins report furnislied hy Mr. Ainswortli on llie laws and 
customs of the Wa-Kamlia, the following jiartieulars 
are taken. 

'ITierc is no jiaiamount ehief, the or^.inisatioii lu inp 
patriarehal and the peiierai commuiiity heie : ruled in all 
matters of public eoueern by a couiieil of ihi; Wu/.c e or 
Riders. The jieoph: live in villages or homas surrouiuieii 
hy a thiek tliorn hedue and if possible shell red by trees. 
Each village is Governed by an F.iih r. The yotiiioev boys 
'■loob*ait(‘r tile qoals and sheep in ihe sliauiliiis ; the uiuii" 
men are emphyeil Imnlino, iool.iii;‘piitrr the, eattle. 01 
workinft tor wa;;es at the Company's station. Tlieia- are 
Very few idlers. The houses consist of a fraitiewori. of 
sticks covered on the outside with orass. The sleepiiiK 
places are three or four feet off the floor close to the fiiof. 
and underiieatli these tlie coats, slu-ep ami fowls conipe 
cate atnichl. JJesides lltelivinc-honsi s ther<’ are also craii. 
houses or stores. The eookiii" arranci iuems are jiriini- 
t-ive but the food is t^ood, coiisistiiic of hiiiter-iiiilk ami 
potatoes, flour boiled with milk, various kinds of beans, 
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potatoes, etc., often varied with beef, mutton, goat flesh, 
fowls, or game. They either boil or roast their meat and 
the dessert consiststof sugar cane, bananas, or honey. 

P’or what may be called political purposes the Wa- 
Kamba are distinguished by divisions each managed by 
the Elders composing it. Matters concerning one or mon 
divisions aro brought before the Elders of the various 
divisions concerned, who, in council, endeavour to arrange 
the matters. If a peaceful settlement failed one division 
attacked another and fought it out, but in latter times by 
unanimous consent all matters of dispute aro submitted to 
the decision of the Company’s Agent at ilachakos, who is 
the only supreme! head of the whole people that is recog¬ 
nised. The distinction between real and personal property 
is very clearly marked. There i.-. no individual property in 
land, the plantations belonging to the community collec¬ 
tively and each individual enjoys the use of a particular 
portion, the produce of which absolutely belongs to himself. 
This produce is the only personal estate recognised by law, 
but the surplus remaining over and above the necessary 
food supply is convertible into real estate by investment.* 
that is by bartering it for trade goods ^vith which real 
pro])orty can be accpiired. Should the owner Si an un¬ 
sold surplus of food die, in the case of a woman the 
property goes to her child, or if there be no child to her 
husband or mother; should the dece.ased be a man the 
food is distributed among the people of the boma to which 
he belonged, ileal or inheritable pro])erty consists of 
cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys, barter goods, wives and 
female children. The laws of succession are clearly 
delined. Primogeniture is the rule but it entails respon- 
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sibilities as well as rights. The principle of inheritiincc 
is that the heir assumes the family obligations as well as 
the property of the father. The heir in fact lias to tale 
towards the family the position of the father, whereby his 
sisters and younger brothers become in the eye of the law 
his own children and his father’s wives his -wives. 'I’liis 
means that he has to assume towards th .' widows and 
children the dutii s of maintenance and provision incum¬ 
bent on the head of the family. When the y*.linger 
brothers want to get married the heir is obliged to provide 
them with cattle and goats to pay, according to ciistom, 
for one wife each,'pfovided, of course, that the deceased 
father has left cattle and goats or other ei|uivalcnt ja'o- 
jierty. Should the deceased father have left no cattle, 
etc., then, if the family includes daughters, the cattle, 
etc., jiaid for these on their marriage are divided be¬ 
tween the heir and his br(<thers in the proportion of 
two-third.s to the former and one third to the latter. 
It i.s in this way that female children come to be re 
garded as a valuable asset in tlie inheritance. .\ woman 
cannot inherit, hut siic can actpiire real estate. Should 
a mill die leaving property but no- sons, his daughters, 
as well aj his #ivcs, etc., are inheiAed by Ins eldest 
brother. L nclos or cousins on the male side count as 
brothers. When the heir is an infant at the death of the 
father the eldest brother takes the giiardianshi]) durjug 
the minority. On marrying and taking over Ids property 
the heir ahso assumes poB.session of his father’s wives, 
including his own mother; for these he has to provide 
houses, or, if it is their wish, he can transfer them to 
the male relatives of his late father, and thus divest 
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liiniself of further responsibility. The guardian or ' 
trustee is reiiuired by tlie law to render a strict account 
of liis stewardship. The law decrees tliat every cow 
left liy the deceased imist bo given up to the heir, and 
<jne calf for e\'ery two years tliat have (dapsed must be 
acconntiHl foij Every female child must be handed over, 
or, if tliey hiiVe boon married, two cows must be accounted 
for ill respect of each. Every wife left by the father 
must also be rendered up. In case of death, etc., of any 
of these assets ample evidence must be produced of the 
fact ill,order to relievo the trustee of his responsibility. 
The occ isioiial failure of a trustee fo account pro|)erlv 
for the property intrusted to him gives rise to consider¬ 
able trouble. 

As the object of every man's ambition is to possess 
cattle and wives, the laws for the dofoiice of projierty are 
correspondingly strict. Before the influence of the 
t'o'iiipanv became established in the country there 
was naturally a great deal of thieving, and many 
sanguinary feuds followed from the thieving. Since 
the thieves began to Jind themselves caught and 
punished these depredations have become rare * iiiul 
‘blood feuds' a re* gradually disappearfng. J[’lie great 
attraction to thieves being cattle, the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the law is that every man’s house is his castle. 
Should a boma be entered by thieves the occupants are 
justilied in killing the intruders; this, however, has 
usually resulted in ‘blood fends’ to he fought out after¬ 
wards. When the thieves succeeded in taking away the 
cattle from a boma, it then became a matter for the 
Elders of the division to adjust by settlement or, failing 
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tills, it was fon.ulit out betwecMi the jiartius oincorniid. 
When a peaceful settlement has been arrivi'il at. all that 
is demanded by the party robbed is the restitution of the 
stolen cattle; lines are not inllicted, except fur thefts of 
small tilings, such as cloth, etc.; niiolil is, in fact, 
acknowledged to be right. 'I’he law on tlie subject ul 
murder is precise for an aboriginal people. ;,nd it presents 
some iioints of interest, even to our own law-makers. 
The n'sjionsibility attached to the siijiplii'rs ol intoxicating 
drinks, for example, could hardly fail to emnuiand the 
attention of a considerable party in Ibis country. ‘ Should 
one man.'says .Mr. Ainsworth, ‘ in bis bom a. or in the 
entrance, during the night, kill another wlm has no Imsi- 
ness there, the act is held to be ju.stllied. Hut -.lioiild one 
man murder, or wound with intent to injure or munlia-, 
in any case but the one just mentiom-d or unle,s> eiigiged 
in party tighliug, then lie is lined by tin Wazee, audit 
he cannot pay, his relatives have to subscnbi ea,i-b'so 
much. But should Hbe same man be giiilly of anolhei 
murder then he is killed.’ The \erdicl of the ci)nimnnit\ 
is formally taken upon Ins guilt, and on senlen.-e being 
JIL Uii, iiinced by the Wazee the. guilty parly i... at 
once set ui)on Hiud beaten to death.lu Tlie eompen.-ation 
value of a murdered inaii is from live to ten eow- 
according to the judgment of the Wazee. ,V murdered 

woman is \alued at two cows. There i.s no east Known 

• 

where a Ukaiuba woman has committed murder. Siioiib; 
a drunken man commit murder he i.s lined I'oi the lii si 
offence just the same a.-, a sober man ; slmuld he eommil 
another murder when drunk, it is optional with the 
Wazee either to kill him or m.ike the person who gavi; 
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liim or sold him the liquor pay compeusation; but should 
he commit a secoud murder while sober he is killed. A 
mad man (and therp arc a few in the country) committing 
murder is not luUd responsible; liis relatives are held 
responsible—it is their duty to see that he is properly 
secured ainj, guarded. Mo one in I'kambani can 
])lead ignoraii vO of the law, because from their childhood 
the consequences of ofl’ences are impressed upon children, 
and they are made acquainted with the coursf of the law 
in such matters, ft may be added, as further illus¬ 
trative. of the views of these people, that a man con¬ 
victed of rape is severely flogged—so severely as some¬ 
times to be lamed for life ; ami after the flogging he has 
to pay one cow to the father, brother or husband. Should 
the same man commit a bcloiuI offence he is treated 
exactly as a man who commits a second murder, that is, 
beaten to death. The treatment of women is generally a 
criterion of social advancement, and although, on account 
of tlu‘ universal native custom of paying for wives, women 
;ire rcgardiul by law as being, to this extent, property, 
the Wa-ivamba treat their women better than mo.st 
native tribes. Women have no ‘rights,’ but girls winle 
living with their [...rents and performii.g all ^he work 
required of them, are always treated with great kind¬ 
ness. When they have Ihiished their work they can 
go to a ilauce, or for a visit to another boma; but 
they are seldom permitted to go alone, and a father or 
an elder brother will often sell his goats in order to be 
able to dress the .sister or daughter well. ‘ The social 
.system of the Wa-Ixaiaba,’ Air. Ainsworth .says, ‘places 
the woman in an inferior jiosition to the man, but at 
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